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THE DESIGN OF THIS WORK. 

1.— «9 generd idea of the PrcUiUmt RMgUm, tnd the vmiaUont of U. The 
dUeovery of them vsefid to true doctrine and the pmee of the Immm nmd, — 
The Authors to whom reference is made in this Adory. 

If Protestants knew thoroughly how their religion wa9 form- 
ed ; with how many variations and with what inconstancy their 
confessions of faith were drawn up ; how they first separated 
themselves from us, and afterwards from one another; by how 
many subtleties, evasions, and equivocations, they labored to 
repair dieir divisions, and to re-unite the scattered members of 
their disjointed reformation ; this reformation of which they 
boast would afford them but little satisfaction, or rather, to 
speak my mind more freely, it would excite in tfiem only feel- 
ings of contempt. It is the history of these variations, these 
subtleties, these equivocations, and these artifices, which I de- 
sign to write ; but in order to render this detail more useful 
to them, some principles must be laid down which they cannot 
contravene, and which the current of a narration would not 
pennit me to deduce, when once engaged in it. 

^'^^wiatims in faith a certain Tproof of faisehood,^~-Those of the Jtians,-^ 

Steadiness of the CathoUe Church, 

^en in expositions of faith, variations were seen among 
Christians, they were ever considered as a mark of falsehood 
^ inconsistency, if I may so speak, in the doctrine pro- 
pounded. Faith speaks with simplicity; the Holy Ghost sheds 
P^ iight ; and the truth which he teaches has a language 
[ jl^ys uniform. Whoever is but the least conversant in the 
I mstory of the Church, must know she opposed to each heresy 
appropriate and precise expositions which she never altered ; 
U'^ if we attend to the expressions by which she condemned 
neretics, it will wppewc that they always proceed by the shortest 
^ most direct route to attack the error in its source. She 
^ thus, because all tfiat varies, all that is overiaid with doubt- 
bl or studiously ambiguous terms, has always appeared sus- 
piciovs, and not only fraudulent, but even absolutely false, be- 
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eau86 it betrays an embarrasament with which truth ia una 
quainted. 

This was one of the grounds on which the ancient dodo 
condemned the Anansy ^o were constantly nmking new ce 
feasions of faith, without ever being able to settle uemselvc 
Since their first confession of hdtk, wfaieh was made by Aric 
and presented by this arch-heretic to his bishop, Alexand< 
they never ceased to vary. With this did St Hilary reproat 
Constantius, the protector of fSttoae heretics ; and whilst di 
emperor called new councib to reform their creeds and firaii 
new confessions of faith, this holy bishop addressed him 
these forcible words :* ** Tour case is similar to that of u 
skilful architects, who are never pleased with their own wm 
You do nothing but build up and pull down; whereas t 
Catholic Chun£, the first time it assemUed, raised an inmM 
tal edifice, and g»ve in the symbol of Nice so lull a dedarati 
of truth, that to condemn Arianiam for ever, nothing mors 
necessary than to repeal that creed.^ 

But they are not the Ariana alone who have varied in ii 
manner. From the origin of Ckriatiaiu^, all heresiee ha 
had the same character, and long before the time of Aiii 
Tertidlian had said :t ^ Heretics vary in their rulea; name 
in their confessions of &ith ; every one of them diinJks he li 
a right to change and model what he baa receivcMl according 
his own fancy, aa die anther of the sect composed it accovS 
to his own fancy* Heresy never changes its proper nature 
never ceasing to innovate; and the progress of the thing is U 
to its origin. What is permitted to Valentine is allowed to t 
Valentinians; the Mareionites have equal power with Marcic 
nor have the authors of a heresy more ri^t to innovate th 
their disciples. AH changes in heresy, and when examined 
the bottom, it is found, in course of time, entirely difierent 
many points ftom what it had been at its birth." 

4. — Tkia character qf herety reeogtiiaed in att agu of the Church, 

This character of heresy has been always observed by Ca;! 
olics, and two holy authors of the eighth century;^ have writi 
** that heresy, however old, is always in itself a noveky ; \ 
that, the better to retain the tide of being new, it innoval 
daily, and daily changes its doctrine." 

But whilst heresies, always varying, a^e not with thai 
aelves, and are continually introducing new rules, that is 

*LikcQiilfaO«ttiit.N.as.Ccl.iad4 f !>• Pi»(w, c 4i« 

I Eth, et Beat lib, 1. contra EU88« 
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sqr, new 8Vinbob« TertulUan BByB^ " That in the church, the 
nde of &iui is imalterable« and never to be reformed."* It is 
ao, because the church \iiiich professes to speak, and teMh 
oodung but what she hadi received, does not vary ; and on dfe 
OQotraiy, heresy, which began by innovating, daily innovates, 
and changes not its nature. 

^AfrinapU ofimsUiriiiiy in M niw doeMne$,--^t. PtttU,-~8t. ChrysoitonL 
Hence, St Chrysostom, speaking of this precept of the 
Apoflde, '^Shun profane babblings which will increase into 
more angodliness,''t ^' avoid novelties in your discourses, for 
Aings do not stop ^re; one novelty begets another, and 
Aere is no end to error when once you have begun to err." 

7^— Ttoo emua of instabUUff m kereties. 

In heresies, two things cause this disorder : one drawn from 
^ nature of the human mind, which having once tasted the 
^ of novelty, ceases not to seek with disordered i^petite 
Ibis deceitful allurement ; the c^her is drawn from the differ- 
^M^ that exists between the works of God and those of man. 
The Ca&olic truth proceeding from God, has its perfection at 
^>M^ ; heresy, the feeble offspring of the human mind, can be 
tinned only by ill-fitting patches. When, contrary to fStte pre- 
^ of the wise man, we venture to remove J ** the ancient 
'■odiQariu set by our &thers," and to reform the doctrine once 
fBGeired among the fhitiiful, we launch forth, without a thorough 
>>>*Ste into ike consequences of our attempt. That, which at 
«e commencement, a false light, made us hazard, is found 
attended with such inconsistencies, as to oblige these reformers 
^v^ day to reform themselves, so that thev cannot tell when 
^ own minds are at rest, or Uieir innovations terminated. 

^^Whi those variaHons are^ which we vniertake to show in ProtestmU 

Churches, 

These are the solid and steady principles by which I under- 
^e to demonstrate to Protestants the falsehood of their doc- 
frioe, firom their continual variations, and tiie unstable manner 
m which tiiey have explained their dogmas. I do not speak of 
jhe unsteadiness of individuals, but of the body of the church, 
>k die books which they call symbolical ; namely, those that 
We been made to express the consent of the churches ; in a 
Word, fipom their own confessions of faith, decreed, signed and 
poblished ; the doctrine of which has been given out as the doc- 
trine containing nothing but the pure word of God, and which, 
notwitiistanding, has been changed in so many different ways in 
its chief articles. 

* De Beig. veL N, 1. f Thorn. 5 in i, ad Tkn. X'Pioyv^xKs^Hi^ 

I* 
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But when treatiiif of tkose who, in these latter ttges, 
aalled themeeWes Reformed^ it is not mj dengn to ape 
Ae Socinians, nor the different societies of Anabaptists, b 
the other different sects which have sprung up in £nglan< 
elsewhere, in the bosom of the new refomiation ; but of 
two bodies only, one of which is composed of Luthc 
namely, those who have for their rule the Confession of I 
burg ; the other, who foUow the sentiments of Zwingliui 
Calvin. The former, in the institution of the Eucharis 
fend the literal sense ; the latter, the figurative. By this 
acter chiefly shall I distinguish one from the other ; tli 
many other very weighty and very important differences 
between them, as will appear by what follows. 

1(L — TJie varicUions of one parity are a proqf agabut the other^ cM^ t 

Luther and the LtUherans. 

The Luihorans will tell us here, that they are very 
concerned in the variations and conduct of ZwingUani 
Calvinists ; and some of those may imagine in their turn 
the inconstancy of Lutherans affects them as little : bul 
one and the other are mistaken, since the Lutherans cai 
in the Calvinists the consequences of those commotions i 
they excited ; and, on the contrary, the Calvinists oug 
remark in the Lutherans the disorder and uncertainty oi 
original which they have followed. But the Calvinists ii 
ticular, cannot deny, that they have always looked upon L 
and the Lutherans, as the authors of their reformation, an 
to speak of Calvin, who oflen mentioned Luther with ret 
as Ae head of the reformation, we shall see, in the seqi 
this history, that all the Calvinists, (by this name I call th< 
ond party of Protestants,) the Germans, English, Hunga 
Poles, Dutch, and all others in general, who assembl 
Frankfort,* thj-ough the influence of Queen Elizabeth, all 
having acknowtedged ** tho§e of the Confession of Augsh 
namely, the Lutherans, ^^ as the first that gave a new hi] 
the church," acknowledge also the Confession of Augsbi 
common to the whole party, ^* which they did not prete: 
contradict, but to * understand correctly ;' " and this ii 
article only, that of the Supper ; for this reason also m 
amongst their fathers, not only Zwinglius, Bucer, and C 
but Luther and Melancthon, and placing Luther at the he 
all the reformers. 

After that, let them say that the variations of Luthe: 
the Lutherans affect them not ; we will tell them, on the 

* Act Auth. Bknd. p» 65. 



tnfT, dMU > c c otd io g to tmr own ^nuaplu^ ud dieir own 
dM^MTftlioiiSt to show the vuiatioiMaiidiiieoiiaatoiiciMof Lup 
thsr and Ihe Latlianui8« is to pount out die flpirit of giddineis 
ki die oouroe of die fefimmtioii, end die hMd where it had 
been fint conceived. 

1 1 .— Tk etIUdim if tke Cm^9dm» 9$ FkM, printed td GmevM, 
A. kmg time since, a collection of OonfessionB of Faidi has 
been pimted at Geneva,* in which widi diat of die defenders 
of die figuradve sense, namely, that of France and die Swiss, 
are also those of die defenders of die literal sense, namely, 
diAt of Augsburg and some odiers. What is still more re- 
SMukaUe is this, that diough the confessions there collected be 
80 different, and in many articles of faidi condemn one anodier, 
m the prefiice to diis coUection, they are, notwithstanding, pro- 
posed ^ as one entire body of sacred divinity, and as audientic 
ncords, which men ought to have recourse to in order to know 
tke ancient and primitive fidth." They are dedicated to the 
longs of En^and, Scotland, Denmaric, and Sweden, and those 
princes and republics by wh<Hn diey are followed. That those 
kings and states should be separatod from each other in com- 
Bunion, as well as in faith, is a matter of no consequence. 
Those of Geneva address diem, notwithstanding, as true be- 
iierers, ^* enli^tened in diese latter times by the special grace 
of €rod, with die true light of the Gospel,'' and then present 
tlKm with all diese confesnons of faidi, as ** an external menu- 
Blent of die extraordinary piety of their ancestors." 

11— TV Cakmitts nprove qf the Lutkerm Cai^$ilent of FaUk, at leatt^ aa 
ecn tammg n o i k ing amtrary to fimdamenkd points. 

It is because diese doctrines are equally adopted by die 
Cdvinists, eidier as absolutely true, or at least as having notb- 
bg in them contrary to the foundaticm of faith ; hence it fol- 
lows, that niien we shall see in this history die doctrine of the 
confessions of fiiith not only of France and Switzerland, and 
tile other defenders of the figurative sense, but of Augsburg 
and odiers set forth by the Lutherans, this doctrine must not 
be considered as foreign to Calvinism, but as a doctrine which 
tke Galvinists have approved expressly as true, or left uncen- 
•ured in the most audientic acts mat have passed among them. 

13.-7^ Lutkerm Coi\fuMUm» qf Ftdth. 
I shall say less <^ the Lutherans, who instead of being 
moved by the authority of those who defend the figurativo 
sense, have nothing but a contempt and aversion for their sen- 
tunents. Their own inconstancy ou|^t tq confound them. 
When we should but road the titles of their Confessiona of 

* SjrabtgauL Coal Fidei. Oen. 1854. 
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Fddi, in diifl Genera collection, and in the odier bookc of die 
same kind, irhere diej are o^ected togedier into a bodyf we 
would be astonished at dieir multitude. The first diat appears 
is diat <^ Augsburg, whence the Lutherans derive dieir name. 
It will be seen as presented to Charles T, in 1580, and after 
that to have been touched and retouched several times. Me- 
lanchton who had penned it, entirely altered the sense of it in 
the apology which he wrote afterwards. This apology was sub- 
scribed to by the whole party. Thus it was changed in coming 
forth from the hands of its very author. From that time they 
never ceased reforming and explaining it in different ways; so 
difficult diese reformers found it to satisfy themselves, and so 
litde accustomed to teach precisely what was to be believed. 
But, as if one confession of &idi alone were not sufficient on 
the same subject, Luther judged it necessary for him to deliver 
his sentiments after anodier manner ; and in 1537, he drew up 
the articles of Smalcald, in order to have them presented to the 
council which Paul III had called at Mantua. These articles 
were signed by the whole party, and are inserted in "wbai the 
Lutherans call the Book of Concord.* 

This explication did not fully satisfy. It was necessary to 
draw up the confession called oaxonic, which was presented to 
the Council of Trent in 1551, and that of Wirtemberg, which 
in 1552 was also presented to the same council. 

To these are to be added the explications of the church of 
Wirtemberg, the birthplace of the Reformation, and the rest of 
them, which shall in order take their place in this history; par- 
ticularly those of the Book of Concord, in the ** Abridgment 
of Articles," and also in the same book, the " Explications 
Repeated." All these are so many several confessions of 
faitn, authentically published by the party, embraced by some 
churches, impugned by others in points tiie most important ; 
and yet these churches would wish to appear as forming one 
body, because, through policy, they dissemble their dissensions 
on ubiquity and other matters. 

14. — The Cor^essions qf Faiik qf the Figta'ative'Sente Defenders, and the 

second ptaiy qf ^roiteetasnU, 

Nor was die other party of Protestants less fruitful in con- 
fessions of faith. At the same time that the Confession of 
Augsburg was presented to Charles Y, those who dissented 
fixim it presented to him their own, published in the name of 
four cities of^the empire, the first of which was Strasburg. 

This so litde pleased the defenders of the figurative sense, 
diat every <me would make his own ; we shall see four or five 
after the fiuicy of die Swiss. But if the Zwinglian ministers 

* Cancoid, pp. 396, 730, 570, 778. 



bad &eir vay of tfimkiny, olfaeni were no \em singular in 
ilMtrs : Ifaia direnitf garo liao to the oooiemuHi of Fruice and 
ttenevn. AiMtit IIm aana time were .published two confess 
atons of fittib in the name of ih% Cbardi of England ; as 
many in die naaM of dm Kirk of Scodand. Frederick III, £lee« 
tor Palatine^ would make bia own aeparately and apart; tbitf, 
wi& the others* took its plaee in ibe collection of €kneya« 
The Dutch wovdd aiflieie to none <^ those already made : we 
have, tbereforet ft Dutch cenfeasion of fiodi af^oved by the 
Synod of Dort But why A»iM not the Calviniats of Po* 
land have theirs 't Indeed* though &ey had sidt)scr&ed the last 
confession of the Zuiaglians, 3fet we still find they published 
anotber at the Synod of Czenger. Not satisfied wi& this, 
assembled at Sendomir, with the Lulberans and Yaudois, they 
agree to a new way of expounding the article on the Eucha- 
riflt«— -yet so that wme of them de|mrted firom their former sen- 
timents* 

15. — Othmr mUktwHe AeUj^Hm Aeie tariMmt fmo€ f%e wMJbiew rf the 

Prttittmt ttrHgJM. 

To oasit die confesmon of laitb firamed by the B<^niians 
who wished to please both patties of the new reformation — ^I 
speak not of the treaties afconoord which were made between 
ii^ cburohee widi so many ▼ariations and so many equiyoca- 
tioaa. tiik^j will appear in their pn^r place, with the decisions 
<^ national synods^ and tbe otber oonfessions <^ fiufii made in 
different circumstances* Great Crod ! Is it possible, that imon 
die same matteia and the same questions, so many multqmed 
acta, so many deeisiona, and diSerent eonfeeeaons of fiudi are 
neeesaary? And yet I oannot boast that I know all, and I 
know that I oannot find alL Tbe Ca&olie Ghnrch never had 
occasion lo.oppoae the aame heresy a second time ; but the 
cbnicbes of Ine new refeimationt which has produced such a 
anmber,atraQge to say, and vet true, are not yet content! And 
we shall see in this biatoiy mat the Calviniats have new confes- 
sions, which have suppressed or reformed all die others* 

Theae variatiena fill as witb aatomdnnent They will ap- 
pear woine whan we leam the detail and the manner in which 
theae acis, so a nt bo n tie , were drawn up. We are amused — ^I 
speak it without exaggeralio»-Hnlb the name of a confession 
of fiath— and nothing has been less aerious in fiui new refor- 
matioB than that wfaicb ie nMMt aerioua in all religion. 

This prodigious multitude of confessions of fiitth has alaimed 
tboae wno mrae fiiem : we shall see tbe weak reasons by whicb 
diey eadhwivor to excoae Ibem ; but I cannot a^oVAi tn«D&sya- 
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ins ihoae which have been set forth in the pre&ce of the 
cmlection of Geneva,* because they are general, and bear 
equally upon all the churches which cbXL themselves reformed. 

The Brat reason assigned to establirii the necessity of multi- 
plying these confessions is, that as many articles of faith were 
attacked, it became necessary to oppose many confessions to 
this great number of errors. I agree to the justice of this 
reasoning and at the same time, by a contrary reason, I de- 
monstrate the absurdity of all these confessions of faith of the 
Protestants, since all, as it appears by reading the titles, only 
regard articles precisely the same ; so that we can address 
them with St. Athanasius,! ** Why a new council — new confess 
sions — a new creed ? What new question has been raised ?" 

Another excuse alleged is, that the whole world ought (as 
the apostle says,) to render an account of their i^th, so that 
the churches spread in different places, have a right to declare 
their belief by a public testimony ; as if all the churches in the 
world, however separated they may be, cannot agree in the 
same testimony, when they have the same belief; as, in fact, 
from the origin of Christianity we have witnessed a like con- 
sent in the (lurches. Who will show me that the churches of 
the east have had in primitive times a confession different from 
that of the west ? Has not the symbol of Nice served equally 
as a testimony against all the Arians — ^the definition of Chal- 
cedon against all the Eutychiaos — ^the eight chapters of Car- 
thage against all the Pelagians ? and so of the rest 

But, say the Protestants, was there one of the reformed 
churches which could make a law for all the rest ? No, cer- 
tainly ; all these new churches, under the pretext of shaking 
off domination have deprived themselves of order, and are 
unable to preserve the principle of unity. But, in fine, if the 
truth eovems all, as they Ixmst, to unite them in one confes- 
sion of faith, nothing more is necessary than that all should 
enter into the sentiment of him to whom God had given the 
grace first to explain the truth. 

In fine, we read in the preface of Geneva, that if the refor- 
mation had produced but one confession o£ faith, this consent 
might have been taken for a studied combination ; whereas, a 
concordance between so many churches, and confessions of 
faith, without agreement, is the work of the Holy Ghost 
This agreement would indeed be surprising; but, unfortunately, 
it is not found in these confessions of faith ; and from this his- 
tory it will appear, that in a matter so serious there never was 
such inconstancy. 

* Synt CooC Fmt t Atfaan. de Syn. et Ep. ad Afi; 
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17. — l%e ProUsUttUs^ qf the twopwrties in vabi endeaoor to rt umU under one 

8ole and un{fimn Ctn^euwn of Foilth, 

This great evil was deeply felt in the refonnation, and the 
attempt to remedy it proved fruitless. All the second party 
of Protestants held a general assembly to draw up a common 
confession of faith ; but we see by &e acts, that having no 
principle of unity, an agreement was impossible.^ 

The Lutherans, who appeared more united in the confession 
of Augsburg, were not less embarrassed with different editions, 
and could find therein no better remedy, f 

18d — Haw mnich these varieHea degenerate from the ancient eimpHeOy of 

CkHstianUy. 

We shall be tired, no doubt, of witnessing these variations, 
and so many false subtleties of the new reformation ; so many 
cavils on words ; so many different agreements ; so many 
equivocations and forced explanations, on which these have 
been founded. Is this, it will be oflen said, the Christian reli- 
gion, which the Pagans have formerly admired as so simple, so 
pure, so precise in its dogmas 1 Is this the Christian religion, 
perfect and simple ? No, certainly it is not. Ammian Mar- 
cellin was right when he said, that Constantius, by all his 
councils and all his symbols, had strayed from this admirable 
simplicity, and that he had weakened the whole vigor of the 
faith, by the perpetual fear which he entertained lest he should 
be deceived in his sentiments. ;|; 

19. — Why it toitt be very necessary in this history to speak nf ihose whom the 

Protestants call the Reformers, 

While it is my intention to represent in this work the confes- 
sions of £uth and the other public acts, where the variations 
appeared not only of individuals, but of entire churches of the 
new reformation, at the same time I cannot avoid speaking of 
the chiefs of the party who have drawn up these confessions, 
or have made those changes. Thus Luther, Melancthon, Car- 
lostad, Zuinglius, Bucer, Ecolampadius, Calvin, and the others, 
will appear oflen in their places ; but I shall not say anything 
which is not taken from their own writing, or authors above 
suspicion, so that there will not be in all this narrative any fact 
that is not certain and useful in elucidating the variations whose 
history I write. 

80. — Parts qf this historVf whence they are drawn.—'Why no history more ex- 
tern and more authentic than this. 

With regard to the public acts of Protestants, besides their 
confessions of frdth and their catechisms, which are in the 
hands of the whole world, I have found some others in the col- 
ls, t HwL 4 & t AniiiuinMaxcd.Yflb.%V 
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leetkm of 6«iitvm ; odien in tfae book called tfie ^ fkmcmd^*' 
printed by the Lutfierans in 1664 ; others in the result of the 
national sjnod of the pretended refomers, which I have seen 
in an authentic fom in the king's V^tarj ; odierw m tfie Sa- 
cramenterian Hiirtorj, printed at Zniidiin 1602, by Hospuuan, 
a Zuinglian author; or, in fiao, in oHmr Protestant aii^iors ; 
in a word, I shall say nodung which is not authentic, and in- 
contestable. As to die rest, to speak piainly, it is well known 
of what persuasion I am ; Anr certainly I am a Caiielic, as 
submissive as any other to die decisions of the church, and so 
disposed, that no one fears nMure to prefer his own private ojHn- 
ion to the universal judgment. After that, to pretend to be 
neutral or indifferent to die cause whose hidory I write, or to 
dissemble what I am, woidd be to offer a gross iUusion to the 
reader ; but widi this sincere avowal, I maintain diat Protes- 
tants cannot deny that I am entided to belief, and dnit they will 
never read a history more indubitsMe than this ; since iir all diat 
I have to say against dieir churcheB and their authors,! will men- 
tion nothing which is not clearly proved by their own witnesses. 

SI. — Some objicHaiu that fiMy be made agtdnet tMs wurk, 
I have not spared pains to transcribe them. The reader 
will perhaps complain that I have not spared his. Others will 
probably condemn my dwelling upon things which may i4>pear 
trivial to them ; but besides that fliose, who are accustomed to 
treat on matters of religion, well know, in a subject of sucH 
delicacy and hnportance, eveir diing, even to die least word, 
is essential ; we ought to consider not what things are in 4^em- 
seives, but what £ey have been, and what diey are in the 
minds of diose widi wh<mi we have to deal ; and, after all, it 
vrill be easily seen that this history is entirely of a description 
quite peculiar ; diat it ought to come forth to the world widi 
ail its proofs, and armed as it were on all sides ; and in order 
to render it more convincing and useful, it was necessary to 
make it less amusing. 

82.~5o9ne Stings whieh U was necessary to trace farther hack ; as the kUtorn 
of the Vaudois, of f^ JBMgenseSf qf John lf!dU(|f, md rf John Huss. 

Though m^ plan may i4>pear to confine me to the history of 
Protestants, m certain places I judged it necessary to ascend 
to matters of a more distant date ; at that period especially, 
when the Taudois and Hussites wore seen to re-unite them- 
selves with the Calvinists and Lutherans. In diis place it was 
necessary to know die origin and sentiments of these sects, to 
point out their extraction, and to distinguish them ftqm those 
with whom some have Wiidied to ccmfound diem ; to detect the 
Mamchebgm of ¥e%eit oi Bruis, and dbe Albigenaes, and show 
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how tbe Vaudois emanated from them ; to give an accomit of 
Uie blasphemies of Wickliff, from whoi^ Huss and his disciples 
took their birth ; in a word, to reveal the shame of all these 
sectaries to those who glory in such predecessors. 

23. — Wky the crder t^ time UfiUowed without dMnetion of the subject matter. 

As to &e arrangement of this work, the disputes and decis- 
ions will, without Sie distinction of matter, be seen to proceed 
in it in the same order in which they happened. By this means, 
it is certain that the variations of Protestants, and the state of 
their (lurches, will be more clearly marked. By thus taking 
in at one view the circumstances of time and place, we shall 
obtain a clearer view of what may serve for the conviction or 
defence of the parties concerned. 

34. — The whole dispute regordkig the Church put together, — The present state 
of this fmnsus question, and to what terms U is reduced hy the mmisters 
Gauds andJitrieUt 

There is but one controversy, the history of which I give 
separately; it is that which regards the church. This is a 
matter of such importance, that by its decision alone all dis- 
putes mi^t be terminated, were it not as much obscured in the 
ratings of Protestants, as it is clear and intelligible in itself. 
To restore it to its native plainness and simplicity, I have col- 
lected, in the last book, all I had to mention on ^s subject ; 
that tibe reader, having once seen the difficulty to the bottom, 
may perceive what obhged these new churches to change into 
80 many shapes in succession, — ^what in the end is but one and 
the same. For, in a word, ike whole matter at issue is to show 
where the church was before the reformation. Naturally and 
accordingly to the commcmly received opinions of all Chris- 
tians, it ought to be acknowledged as visible ; and in their first 
confessions of faith, namely those of Augsbui^ and Strasburg, 
the first of each party, they went thus far. By this they 
obliged themselves to show, as agreeing with them in one and 
the same belief, not private individuals scattered up and down, 
some on one point and some on another, but bodies of a church, 
namely, bodies composed of pastors and people. For a long 
time diey amused men in sajdng, that the church indeed was 
not always in a state of splendor, but in all times there was, 
at least, some little assembly where truth made itself heard ; at 
last they having well perceived they could not point out any 
one, either little or great, obscure or illustrious, which was of 
the Protestant beli^, the subterfiige of an invisible church 
very opportunely occurred to them, and the dispute long turned 
upon tibis question* In our days they have more cle«xl^ ^x* 
oeivedy tfiat a dmicb reduced to an invinble state ^^toa a. <^<* 

2 
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mera, irreconcilable with the plan of scripture, a^id common 
notions of GhristianB, and this bad position is now abandoned. 
The Protestants have been obliged to seek for their succes- 
sion in the church of Rome. Two celebrated ministers of 
France vied with each other which should best cover the 
inconsistencies of this system, to use an expression then in 
fashion. It is well known, that those two ministers are M. 
Claude and Jurieu. These men were gifted with wit and 
learning, subtlety and address, and every qualification neces- 
sary to make a good defence. None put on a better counte- 
nance than they, nor classed their adversaries, with a more 
haughty and disdainful air, with weak people and missionaries 
for whom they entertained so great contempt ; the difficulty, 
however, which they would make appear so light, proved at last 
so great, that it raised a division in the party. At length they 
were obliged to acknowledge publicly, that in the Church of 
Rome, as in other churches, eternal salvation with the essential 
succession of true Christianity were found — a secret which the 
policy of the party had so long kept concealed. They have 
given us great advan^tages besides ; they were driven into such 
visible excesses ; they have so far forgotten both the ancient 
maxims of the reformation, and their own confessions of faith, 
that I could not but relate this change in full* Having i^pHed 
myself with grea,t care to trace out exactly the plan of ^ese 
two ministers, and i^ow plainly ihe state in which they have 
placed the question, l must acknowledge sincerely, that J have 
found in their writings, wkh the most dexterous shifts, as much 
erudition and as much subtlety as ever I have observed in all 
the Lutheran or Calvinistic authors with whom I am acquaint- 
ed. If among PnMtestants it should be judged advisable, under 
the pretext of the absurdities into which they have been forced, 
to contradict and recall whajt they have granted, and again take 
shelter in the inidsible church, or other retreats equidly aban- 
doned, this wouki be like the disorder of a defeated army, who, 
dismayed at their overthrow, should seek to re-enter those forts 
which they had been imable to maintain, at the peril of being 
soon forced out a second time : or like the restlessness of a 
sick person, who, aA^r much turning to-and-fro in bed in search 
of a more easy place, comes back to that he had just left, where 
he soon finds himsc^ as uncomfortable as before. 

25. — What ccmpiaints Protestants may make, and how frwotous. 

I have but <h^ Uiing to fear : it is, if I may be allowed to 
speak it, lest I should lay too open to our brethren the weak- 
ness of their ijefbnKQation. Some Acre are, who, seeing theii 
tehgion so mfaf^hstly in die wYong« rather ttaa ba pacified^ 
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will be ezaBperated against U8« Adugh alas! I am &r from 
impiitiiig to ^m the misfortunes of their birth, and I pity, much 
more than I Mame them* But they will not fail to rise up 
against us. What recriminations will be prepared against the 
church, and what reproaches against myself, probably, on the 
nature of this work 1 How many of omr adrersaries, though 
without reason, will tell me, that departing from my own char- 
acter and maxims, and converting disputes of religion into per- 
sonal and particular accusations, I have abandoned that modera- 
tion, which they themselves have praised 1 But certainly they 
will merit the blame, — ^if this history renders the reformation 
odious, honest minds will clearly see, that it is not I, but the 
thing itself that speaks. In a discourse in which with regard 
to matters of faith, I propose to show the most authentic acts 
of the Protestant religion, nothing less than personal facts can 
be die question in hand ; and if these be found in their authors, 
whom they represent as men sent in an extraordinary manner 
to revive Christianity in the sixteenth century, a conduct directly 
opposed to such a design ; if through the whole party they have 
formed, characters quite contrary to a reviving of Christianity 
be seen ; in this part of the history, Protestants will learn not 
to dishonor God and his providence, by attributing to him a 
special choice which would be evidently bad. 

26. — Whai recrirninations may be aUotoed them. 

We must bear with recriminations, together with all those 
inventions and calumnies with which our adversaries are accus- 
tomed to load us. I require of them but two conditions, which 
they must allow to be just. The first is, not to think of ac- 
cuaiog us of variations in matters of faith, until after they have 
cleared themselves; for they cannot deny, that this course 
would not be an answer to this history, but would tend to be- 
wilder and delude the reader ; secondly, not to oppose reason- 
ings or coi^ectures to certain facts ; but certain facts to certain 
&cts, and authentic decisions of faith to authentic decisions 
of faith. 

And if by such proofs they show us the least inconsistency, 
or the least variation, in the dogmas of the Catholic Church, 
from her first origin down to us, that is from the foundation of 
Christianity, I will readily own to them that they are ri^t, and 
I myself will suppress my whole history. 

97.^Tku HuUry very condwswe to the knowledge qf Truth, 

It m not, however, my de«gn to make a jejune and insipid 
radtei of Protestant variations. I shall disclose their causes ; 
I dmXk show that no change happened among them, which does 
not aiguo an inconaistoDey in Aeir doctnna, and Va xcA. ^3&a 
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necetMry rettilt of it Their yaiiatioiuiy like llioie of Aa 
Arimiis, will discover what they would have excii8ed« what 
supplied, what disguised in their belief. Their diiqpotes, ^ir 
contradictions, and their equivocations, will bear witness to 
Catholic truth, which, from time to time, must also be repre- 
sented such as it is in itself, in order to make it appear by how 
many ways its enemies have been forced at lengdi to draw 
near to it again. Thus, in. the very midst of so many disputes, 
the dark and inevitable confusions of the new reformaticHi, 
Catholic truth, like a beautiful sun piercing through opaque 
clouds, will everywhere display its lustre ; and this treatise, 
should the execution equal the desire with which God has in- 
spired me, will be the more convincing demonstration of the 
justice of our cause, as it will proceed from principles and 
facts allowed for certain by all. 

98,'~Jhnd to fieilUaU a re-ttmon. 
In short, the contests and agreements of Protestants will 
point out to us in what, on one side or the other, they have 
placed the fundamentals of religion, and the point at issue : 
what they must aver, what, at least, they must support in con- 
formity with their own principles. The Confession of Augsburg 
alone, with its apology, will decide mor^ in our favor than one 
thinks, and, I presume, what is most essential, we shall con- 
vince the Calvinist, complaisant to some, inexorable to others, 
that what appears odious in the Catholic, and not so in the 
Lutheran, at bottom is not essentially different ; when it will 
appear, that what is aggravated against one, is extenuated and 
tolerated in the other ; this will prove sufficiently, that such 
conduct proceeds not from principle, but aversion, which has 
ever been the true spirit of schism. This trial to which the 
Calvinist subjects himself, will reach much further than he is 
aware. The Lutheran will also find disputes greatly lessened 
by the truths he already acknowledges, and this work, which at 
first might seem contentious, will tend more to promote peace 
&an stnfe. 

29.— Hoto Caiholka ought to be tweeted by this Hiatory. 

As to the Catholic, he will eveiywhere praise the Almighty, 
for the continual protection he afibrds his church, in order to 
maintain her simplicity, and inflexible uprightness, amidst the 
subtleties with which men strive to bewilder the truths of the 
Gospel. 

The perverseness of heretics will be a great and instructive 
spectacle to the humble of heart. They will learn to despise 
that knowledge which puffs up, and that eloquence which daz- 
zJes; and the talents which the world admires will appear to- 
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tbem of little value, when they see such vain curiothiei, such 
capmea in leuned mea, such diaaimulatioi), such artificeB in 
dte most polite writers ; so much Tanily and ostentatioii, such 
dancerouB illusions antongat tiM>se called men of wit ; and 
finallj, so much arrogance and passion, and consequently so 
nany and so manifest errors in men that appear great, because 
flief are followed bj the crowd. They will deplore the errors ^ 
of tbe human mind, and be conTinced that die only remedy for 
dteae great evils, is to break off all attachment to private judg- 
ment, for it is this which distinguishes the Catholic from the 
Heretic. The property of the heretic, that is, of one who has 
a particular opinion, is, to be wedded to his own conceits : the 
property of the Cadiolic, that is, universal, is, to prefer die 
general sense of the whole church to his own sentiments ; this 
is the in^e for itiuch we shall petition in behalf of those that 
err. We Aall, however, be filled with a salutary and holy awe, 
when we contemplate die dangerous and sUppeiy temptations 
wiOi which God tries lus church, and the judgments which he 
exerciser on her ; nor diall we cease to pour fordi prayers to 
obtain r<H: her, pastors equally enli^itened and exemplary, since 
it is dirouf^ want of them that ^ flock, irtuch has been re- 
d»emed at so great a price, has been so miserably lavmced. 
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Brief summai^: — ^The b^iiming of Luther's disputes. — ^His a^tations. — 
His submissions to the Church and Pope. — ^The foundations of his Refor- 
mation laid in imputed justice ; his unneard of propositions ; his condem- 
nation. — ^His passion, furious threats, vain prophecies, and the mirades of 
which he boasts. — ^The Papacy to be overthrown all of a sudden, widiout 
violence. — ^He promises he wdl not permit men to rise in arms for the 
maintenance or Yaa gospel. 

1.— w9 refomuUion of the Church desired many ages ago, 

A REFORMATION of eccleslastical- discipline had been desired 
several ages since. *' Who will grant me," says St. Bernard, 
*' before I die, to see the church of God such as she had been 
in the primitive times ?"f If this holy man had any thing to 
regret at his death, it was, that he had not witnessed so happy 
a change. During his whole life he bewailed the evils of the 
church : he never ceased to admonish the people, the clergy, 
the bishops, and the Popes themselves of them. Nor did he 
conceal his sentiments on this subject from his own religious, 
who partook of his affliction in their solitude, and extolled the 
Divine goodness in having drawn them to it «o much the more 
gratefully, as the world was more universally corrupted.! Dis- 
orders had still increased since that time. The Roman church, 
the mother of churches, which for nine whole ages had, by 
setting the example of an exact observance of ecclesiastical 
discipline, maintained it throughout the universe to her utmost 
power, was not exempt from evil; and from the time of the 
council of Vienna, a great prelate, commissioned by the Pope 
to prepare matters there to be discussed, laid it down as a 
groundwork to this holy assembly, " to reform the church in 
3ie bead and members." The great schism which happened 

'*' Bern. Epist 257, ad Euoen. Papam. nunc S38. N. 6. 
t GuiL Durand. Episc Mimat Speculator dietiis, Tract, de Mode Qexu 
Caac, cekb. tit. 1. part 3 gusd. part Tit 33^ &c. 
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soon after made this snymg common, not only with particular 
doctors, Gerson, or Peter D'Aily, and other great men of the 
time, but also with the councils ; and nothing was more fre- 
quently repeated in those of Pisa and Constance. What hap- 
pened in the council of Basil, where a reformation was unfor- 
tunately eluded, and the church reinvolved in new divisions, 
is well known. The disorders of the clergy, chiefly those of 
Germany, were represented in this manner to Eugenius lY, 
by Cardinal Julian. " These disorders," said he, " excite the 
hatred of the people against the whole ecclesiastical order, and 
should they not be corrected, it is to be feared lest the laity, 
like the Hussites, should rise against the clergy, as they loudly 
threaten us."* If the clergy of Germany were not quickly 
reformed, he predicted, that afler the heresy of Bohemia, and 
when it would be extinct, another still more dangerous would 
soon succeed; for it will be said, proceeded he, *'that the 
clergyf are incorrigible, and will apply no remedy to their dis- 
orders. When they shall no longer have any hopes of our 
amendment," continued this great Cardinal, '' then will they 
fall upon us. The minds of men are pregnant with expectation 
of what measures will be adopted, and are ready for the birth 
of something tragic. The rancor theyjiave imbibed against us 
becomes manifest ; they will soon think it an agreeable sacrifice 
to God to abuse and rob ecclesiastics, as abandoned to extreme 
disorders, and hateful to God and man. The little respect now 
remaining for the ecclesiastical orders will soon be extinguished. 
Men will cast the blame of these abuses on the court of Rome, 
which will be considered the cause of them, because it had 
ne^ected to sspply the necessary remedy." He afterwards 
spoke more emjiiatically : ** I see," said he,;[; '< the axe is at 
lie root : the tree begins to bend, and instead of propping it 
whilst in our power, we accelerate its fall." He foresees a 
speedy desolation in the German clergy. The desire of de- 
priving them of their temporal goods would form the first spring 
of motion. *< Bodies and souls," said he, ''will perish together. 
God hides frcMn us the prospect of our dangers, as he is accus- 
tomed to do with those whom he destines for punishment : we 
nm into the fire which we see lighted before us." 

2. — This detired r^vrmalkn regarded not faith, but only dUe^^Une, 

Thus, in the fifteenth century, did this Cardinal, the greatest 
man of his time, lament the abuses of those days, and foresee 
their alarminff consequences. He seems to have foretold those 
evils in which Luther was about to involve all Christendom, 
beginning widi Germany. Nor was he mistaken, when he 

• Epistl.JiiIknCaid.»d£i;^iF.iiKerOp.iSn.^v.p.6e. \\!t]Adu \^>dL. 
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sappo«6d diai a reformatum which was desptsed^ and a hatred 
redoubled against the clergy^ would speedily bring forA a sect 
more terrible to the church than that of the Bohemians. Under 
the banner of Luther appeared this sect, and in assuming to 
themselves the title of Reformed, they boasted they had realized 
the wishes of Christendom, because a reformation had been long 
desired by the Catholic world, people, doctors, and prelates. 
In order to justify this pretended reformation, whatever had 
been said by the writers of the church against the disorders of 
the clergy and people, was collected with great industry. 

But here is a manifest deceit in the passages cited ; not one 
of these doctors even for once thon^t of changing the faidi 
of the church, <fr of correcting her worship, which chiefly con- 
sisted in the sacrifice of the altar^or of subverting the authority 
of her prelates, and chiefly that of flie Pope, which was the 
great end <^ this new reformation as founded by Luther. 

3.— The teObnony qf SL Bernard. 
Our reformers cite to us St. Bernard, who enumerating the 
grievances of the church, all those she sustained at the begin- 
ning during the persecutions, and those she suffered from 
heresies in their progress, and fliose she was exposed to in 
latter days, through the ccnrruption of morals, allows the latter 
to be flir more fnghtful,* because they corrupt the very vitals, 
and spread infection through all the members of the church : 
whence, concludes this great man, the church may truly say 
wifli Isaiah, **her bitterest and most painful bitterness is in 

Cace ;"f ^ when left in peace by infidels, and unmolested by 
retics, she is most dangerously assaulted by the depraved 
morals of her own childi^en.'' £ven this were sufficient to 
Aqw that he did not deplore, as the reformers did, the errors 
into which the church had fallen, since, on the contrary, be 
represented it as safe on that side ; but such evils only as pro- 
ceeded from relaxed discipline : accordingly, when, instead of 
discipline, the dogmas of the church were attacked by turbulent 
and restless men, — such as Peter of Bruis, as Henry, as Ar^ 
nauld of Bresse, — ^this great man would not sufier one of them 
to be weakened, but fought invincibly for the faith of the church* 
and the authority of the prelates.;}; 

4.— TV teeHmony ofOmrwn, and Cardinal Peter If My, Bishop ofCambray. 
It was so with the other Catholic doctors, who in the sue- 
ceediag ages lamented abuses, and demanded a reformation of 
them. Gerson was the most celebrated of these, and none 
pioposod with more energy a reformation of the chureh in her 

*Bem. Sena. 33. in Cant N. 10. f Isem xxxyoL 17* 

I Bern, Serm. 65, 66 in Cant. 
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head and members. In a 8ennon» whidi hid made after the 
council of Pisav bdfore Alexander die Fifth, he introduces the 
church demanding of the Pope a reformation and re-establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Israel : but to show he complained of 
no error that could be observed in the doctrine of the church, 
he addresses the Pope in these words : ^^Why," says he, ''do 
you not send to the Indians,^ whose faith may have been easily 
corrupted, as they are not united to the church of Rome, niiience 
certaintv of faith must be derived ?" His master. Cardinal 
Peter l)'Aily, sighed also for a reformation, but he fixed its 
foundation on a principle entirely different from that on which 
Luther would establish it, since the latter wrote to Melancthon, 
'' that sound doctrine could not subsist, whilst the authority of 
the Pope existed ;" and, on the contrary, the Cardinal thought 
'* that tiie members of the church being separated from their 
head, during the schism, and there being no administrator, and 
apostolic director, namely, no Pope, that all the church acknow- 
ledged no hope could be entertained of effecting a reforma- 
tion."'!' Thus one made the reformation to consist in the 
subversion of the papacy, and the other in the perfect re-estab- 
liriunent of that sacred authority, which was instituted by Jesus 
Christ to preserve unity amongst his members, and retain all 
in their respective duties. 

5. — Two ways qf desiring the refomudim of the Church, 
There were then two different sorts of persons, who called 
for the reformation ; one, the truly peaceable and true children 
of die church, without bitterness bewailed her grievances, and, 
with respect, proposed a reformation of them, and in humility 
bore widi a delay. Far from desiring to effect this object by 
schism, they, on the contrary, looked on schism as the greatest 
of all evils. In the midst of these abuses, they admired the 
providence of God, who, according to his promises, knew how 
to preserve the faitii of the church. And, though they could 
not accomplish a reformation of morals, free from all bitterness 
and passion, they deemed themselves happy that nothing pre- 
vented them from accomplishing it in themselves. These were 
the strong ones of the church, whose faith no temptation could 
shake, nor induce to deviate from unify. Besides these, there 
were proud spirits, who, struck with the disorders they saw pre- 
railing in the church, especially in her ministers, did not believe 
the promises of her eternal duration could subsist in the midst 
of such abuses; whereas, the Son of God had taught to respect 
the chair of Moses, notwitstandine the evil actions of the Scribes 
and Pharisees who sat therein.f These became proud, ana 

* Qen, Senn. de Aaoens, Donv ad Al€K. V, yd ii, ^ 131. 
flbidll^. I MatttLZxitt,^^ 
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ftereby weak« yielding to the temptatkm wbkh inclines to bate 
the cheur iteelf, in ha^d to those who sat upon it ; and, as if 
the wickedness of man could make void die woric of God, die 
aversion they had conceived against the teachers, made ihem 
both hate the doctrines they taught, and the authority they had 
received from God to teach. 

Such were the Yaudois and Albigenses ; such were John 
Wicklifie and John Huss. The ordinary bait by which diej 
induced weak souls into their nets, was the hatred with which 
they inspired them against the pastors of the church. Influenced 
by this spirit of bitterness, they sighed for a rupture. It is not 
therefore surprising that, in the time of Luther, when invectives 
and animosities were carried to the highest pitch, the most vio- 
lent schism and aspoatBcy of course ensued, that, peihaps, till 
then had ever been seen in Christendom. 

6. — Luther'i eommmeemerUs and qudUHei. 

Martin Ludier, an Augustinian Friar, by profession Doctor 
and Professor of Divinity in the University of Wittenberg, first 
excited these commotions. The two parties which called tiieiiH 
selves reformed, have equally acknowledged him to be the 
author of this new reformation. Not only his followers, the 
Lutherans, vied with each other in extolling him, but even 
Calvin, often admires his virtues, hb magnanimity, his con- 
stancy, and the incomparable industry witi^ which he opposed 
the Pope. He is the trumpet, or rather he is the thunder, he is 
the lightning that awaked the world from their lethargy : it was 
not Luther diat spoke, but God that thundered from his moutL* 

True it is, he had a strength of genius, a vehemence in his 
discourses, a lively and impetuous eloquence, which captivated 
the people and bore all before him, an extraordinary boldness 
when supported and applauded, with an air of authority which 
made his disciples tremble, insomuch that neither in little things, 
nor in great, dared they venture to contradict him. 
1517 Here I should relate the beginnings of the quarrel in 
lAls' ^^^'^^ ^^'® ^^ ^'^^ known by all mankind. For who 
1519* ^^ ignorant of &e publication of the Indulgences of Leo 
X, and the jealousy of the Augustinian Friars against 
ike Dominicans, who, on this occasion, were preferred to Siem? 
Who does not know that Luther, an Augustinian Doctor, being 
selected to maintain the credit of his order, first attacked the 
abuses many made of indulgences, and the extravagances that 
were uttered from the pulpit on that subject? But he had too 
much fire to keep himself within these limits : from the abuses 
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of the thing, he came to the diing itsel£ He went on step bjr 
step, and though always diminishing indulgences and reducing 
tiiem almost to nothing by his mode c^exphuning them, however, 
he seemed to agree with his adversaries in the essential part ; 
for when he began to write his propositions, one of them was 
couched in the following terms : '' Whoever denies the truth 
of the indulgences of the Pope, let him be accursed."^ 

7.^7^ groundwork of Luihet^s Reformation, — What imputed JusHee, and 

Juii^ieaHon by IVnf A mean. 

Meanwhile, one subject led him on to another. As that of 
justification, and of the efficacy of the sacraments bordered 
nearly upon indulgences, Luther fell on these two articles ; and 
this dispute soon became the most important. 

Justification is that grace which, remitting to us our sins, at 
the same time renders us agreeable to God. Till then, it had 
heen believed that what wrought this effect proceeded indeed 
f ^m God, but yet necessarily existed in man ; and that to be jus- 
^ tified, — namely, for a sinner to be made just, — ^it was necessary 
I he should have this justice in him ; as to be learned and virtuous, 
^ one must have in bun learning and virtue. But Luther had not 
i followed so simple an idea. He would have it, that what justi- 
fies us and renders us agreeable to God was nothing in us : 
hut we were justified because G6d imputed to us the justice of 
Jesus Christ, as if it were our own, and because by'fkith we 
cocdd indeed i4>propriate it to ourselves. 

B.'^Luther't ipoeiai Fmth, md the eertakUff of JutHificaHim. 

But tiie mystery of this justifying fai^ had something in it that 
was very singular. It did not consist in behoving in general in 
a Saviour, his mysteries and his promises ; but ui beheving 
most assuredly, each one in his heart, that all our sins are for- 
given us. **We are justified," said Luther without ceasing, 
''from the time we witii certainty believe ourselves so." The 
certainty which he required was not that moral certainty alone, 
which, grounded on reasonable motives, excludes trouble and 
pertorfoation ; but an absolute and ii^Hble certainty, by which 
the sinner is to believe himself justified with tiie same faith as 
be believes Christ came into the world. 

Witiioot ^s certainty there was no justification for the faitfa- 
M ; for Ihey were tc^d tiiat &ey could neitiier call on God nor 
trust in Imn alone, whilst they had &e least doubt, not merely 
of the Divine Goodness in general, but of that particular eood- 
BeM by which God imputes to each of us the ju/stice of Jesus 
Christ ; and this is what he called special faith. 

* Prop. IM^ 71, vol i, Vited. 
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Here a new difficulty arose, whether, in order to be aaaored 
of his justification, it was necessaij, at ^ same time, iHuA man 
ahoukl be satisfied with die sincerity of his repentsnce. Dis 
immediat^y occurred to eTery one ; and, since Grod promised 
to justify the penitent only, u we are assured of our justifica- 
tion, it seems necessary that we should be certain of the sin- 
cerity of our repentance. But Luther abhorred tiiis last cer- 
tainty ; and so far from being assured of the sincerity of repent- 
ance, '* one was not even assured,'' said he, ** by reason of fte 
most hidden vice of vain-glory or self-love, that he did not 
commit many mortal sins in his very best actions."* 

Luther went still much further ; for he had invented this dis- 
tinction between the worics of God and those of men, ^ that the 
works of men, however beautiful in i4>pearaDce, midit socph 
ingly be good, yet were they grievous sins ; on the omer Yaad, 
the works of Grod, however deformed in q>pearance, nii|^ 
seemingly be bad, yet were they of an eternal merit*"! Deceived 
by his antithesis and by this play of words, Luther imagined 
that he had discovered the true difference between the works of 
man and those of Grod ; not reflecting thai the good woriu of 
men are also the works of God, who, by his grace, produces 
them in us, which, according to Luther blmself, should mve 
them an eternal merit ; but this is what he was resolved to 
avoid,— on the contrary concluding, «' That all the works of 
the just would be mortal sins were they not fearful of their 
being so; nor could there be any avoiding presumption, or 
having a true hope, if, in every action they performed, they did 
not fear damnation."t 

Repentance, doubtless, is not compatible with mortal ons 
actually committed ; for to be truly repentant of some grievous 
sins, and not of all, or to be sorry for them, whilst one conunits 
them, is impossible. If, therefore, we are never certain, that in 
every good work we fall not into divers grievous sins—if, on the 
contrary, we ought to fear our constancy falling into such, we 
can never be assured of being truly penitent ; and could we be 
assured of this, we need not, as Luther prescribes, fear damna- 
tion, unless we at the same time believe that God, contrary to 
his promise, would condemn to hell the contrite of heart. And 
if, on account of his own want of disposition, of which he was 
not assured, a sinner should happen to call in doubt his justifi- 
cation, Luther told him he was not assured of his good dispo- 
sition, nor did he know, for example, whether he were tnily 



* Lather, T. i. Prop. 15ia Prop. 4& 
fJPh^HeidlB.lS18, Prop, a, 4, 7, lU 
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fienitentv truly contrite, truly afflicted €&r bis sins ; yet he was 
not the leee assured of his entire justification, because it de- 
pended not on any good disposition on his part On this account 
this new Doctor declared to the sinner, ^' Believe firmly that 
tfiou art abeolvec^ and thoo art so, whatever be thy contrition."* 
Hus is equivalent to saying, whether you be penitent or not, 
yon need QtoC concern yourself. All consists, said he continu- 
ally, ^ in bdieving, without hesitation, that you are absolved ;" 
friicaice he c^Mshided, whether the priest baptized or gave you 
absolution in earnest or in jest, is a matter of no consequence ;f 
because in the sacraments there wbb only one thing to fear, 
namely, the not believing strongly enough that all your crimes 
were forgiven you, when you hiul once wrought on yourself to 
believe so. 

10. — The humuitUncy qfthit Doctrine, 

The Catholics perceived that this doctrine labored under a 
ttoat grievous difficulty, because the believer, being obliged to 
hold hunself assured of his justification, and not of his repent- 
wee, consequently ought to believe he mi^t be justified in the 
«(^ of God, though he were not truly penitent, which opened 
die way to impenitence. 

True it is, however, {fin nothing ought to be concealed,) that 
Lother did not exclude firom justification a sincere repentance, 
luuneiy, the horror of sin, and Uie will to do good, and, in short, 
the conversion of Ae heart, and judged it as absurd, as we 
^ to be justified without contrition or repentance. Between 
bim and Catholics, aa this head, there appeared no difiTerence, 
sinless that the Ca&cdics called these acts die dispositions of 
tbe sinner to justification, and Luther judged he styled them 
more justly, the necessary conditions. But this subtle distinc- 
tion, at bottom, did not extricate him from the difficulty : for 
these acts are essential for the remissipn of sin, name them as 
jou will, either condition, or disposition, or necesscuy prepara- 
tion; 80 that the question still returned; How Luther could say 
tbe einner ought to believe most assuredly that he was absolved, 
00 his contrition what it may, that is, be his repentance what it 
loay; as if the being penitent, or not, were a thing quite indif- 
ferent to the remission of sins. 

^^^fFkdker we may be assured of our FaUh toUheut being assured of our 

Repentance, 

Here, then, was the great difficulty in the new dogma, or, in 
QKNtem phrase, the new system of Luther. How was it possi- 
ble to have assurance of the entire remission of sin, when not 
laoured, nay, it was impossible one should be certain of true 

*8emLdeJndulg.y.Lp. 53. f Prop. 1518, WA. B««a. ^^\iAn)^^ 
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repentance, and true conversion? But it was enough, said 
Luther, one was assured of faith. A new difficulty, to be 
assured of faith, and not of repentance ; which faith, according 
to Luther, always produces. ** But," answers he, ^^ the faithful 
can say, * I believe,'* and thereby his faith becomes sensible 
to him ;" as if the same person might not in like manner saj, 
** I repent,'' and so become alike assured of his repentance. 
** If, lastly, it be replied that the doubt will still remain, whether 
he repent or not as he ou^t to do, I say the same of faith ; 
and die sum of the ii^ole is this, — ^that the sinner must rest 
assured of his justification, without the possibility of an assu- 
rance that he hath fulfilled as he ought that necessary condition 
of obtaining it, which God required at his hands." 

Here there was a new labyrinth. Although faith did not, in 
the opinion of Luther, dispose to justification, (for he ever had 
an aversion to these dispositions,) it was, however, the neces- 
sary condition, and the only means of appropriating to us Jesus 
Christ and his justice. If, therefore, sifler all the efforts that a 
sinner makes, in order to persuade himself fully that his sins are 
forgiven him through his fsath, this question should arise within, 
Who will tell me, weak and imperfect as I am, whether or not 
I have that true faith which changes the heart? This is a 
temptation, according to Luther. We must believe, that by 
faith all our sins are forgiven us, without troubling ourselves 
whether this faith be such a9 God requires; nay, without sc 
much as thinking of it. For this thought alone would be makii^l 
the grace of justification depend on a thing which may be in us 
which the gratuitousness, as I may say^ of justification, accord 
ing to him, would not sujQTer. 

12. — The SecurUy tekieh Lxdher blames. 
With this certainty of the remission of sin, advanced b-J 
Luther, he however declared there was a certain state danger" 
ous to the soul, which he called security. ** Let the faithfi^ 
take care," says he, " that they come not to a security ;" anC 
immediately after, " There is a detestable arrogance and secu^ 
rity in those who flatter themselves, and are not truly afBicteJ 
for their sins, which are still deeply rooted in their minds,"*}* 
If to these two theses of Luther, we join that in which he said, 
as has been seen already, that, on account of self-love, one 
could never be assured he did not commit many mortal sins in 
his very best actions, insomuch that he ought always to fear 
damnation,]; it might seem that this Doctor, at bottom, agreed 
with Cathohos, and that this certainty, which he lays down, was 
not to be taken, as it has been by me, in the most rigorous 
*Ass. artic dlamnat v. ii. ad Prop. 14. 
t5msp.l53S, Prop. 44> 45. 1. T. \Yta^.\SV^^^.\. 
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43ense. But in that we should be deceived ; Luther literally 
maintains tiiese two propositipnsy which appear so contrary — 
^' Man is never assured tiiat he grieves for his sins as he ought 
to do ; and he must rest assured that he has gained the forgive- 
ness of them." Whence follow those two propositions, which 
seem not less opposite : certainty is to be admitted, security is 
to be feared. But what is, then, this certainty, if it be not 
security 1 This was the inexplicable knot of the doctrine of 
Luther, which never could be unravelled. 

13. — The Answer of Luther, by the disHncHon of two kinds of Sin, 

For my part, all I could ever find in his works tending to 

unfold this mystery, is the distinction he makes between sins 

committed with knowledge, and those committed ^* without 

knowledge and against cotiacience-r^psiis contra conscientiam,*^*^ 

It seems, therefore, that Luther would have said, a Christian 

cannot be assured of his being exempt from sins of the first 

kind, but may be so with regard to the second ; and if in the 

committing these he held himself assured of the remission of 

^ sins, he fell into that pernicious security condemned by Lu- 

^er ; whereas, avoiding them, he may have a full assurance 

fbat all the rest, even the most hidden, are forgiven him ; which 

^ sufficient for that certainty which Luther would establish. 

14—7^ digicidty stiU remains. 

But Still the difficulty returned ; for, according to Luther, it 

''^tnained indubitable that it is never known by man whether 

^^is vice of self-love, so hidden, does not infect the best of all 

*^8 actions : on the contrary, in. order to avoid presumption, he 

f^ust look upon it as unquestionable that tiiey are mortally 

^fected with it : " that he flatters himself ;" and that when he 

Relieves himself " truly grieved for his offences," it does not 

^^ilow that he really is as much so as is necessary for the 

('emission of them. If this be so, whatever he may think he 

feels within himself, he never knows whether sin reigns not in 

liis heart, the more dangerously the* more hidden it is. We 

must, therefore, be brought to believe we may be reconciled to 

God, whilst sin predominates in us, or there never will be any 

such thing as certainty. 

l5,^The CcntradieHon of the Doctrine of Luther. 
Thus all we are told of the certainty man may have with respect 
to sin conunitted against conscience, is nothing to the purpose. 
Luther should have gone farther and acknowledged that this 
sin which hides itse&y this secret pride, this selNlove, which 
lurks in so many shapest and even assumes the form of virtue* 

* Lutfa. ThanaL v. LfK 490, Coii£ Aug. cap. dfi bQia.O^%yo&.Qt«Du%. 
paitf^SL 
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may be, perfa^St the grand obstacle to our conversion, and thei 
inevitable subject of that continoal fear whicht after St Panl^ 
is taught by Catholics. The same Catholics observed, that the 
answers on this subject were manifestly contradictory. Luther 
had advanced ^lis proposition : ^ No man should answer the 
priest that he is contritOt that is, penitent."^ And as the prop- 
osition seems very strange, he cites these passages to support 
it : ^* I am not conscious to myB^ of any ^ling, and yet I am 
not on that account justified.''t David says, *' Who knoweth 
his sins ?";(; St Paul says, ^ He that commendeth himself is 
not approved, but he whom God commendeth. "§ From these 
texts Luther concluded that no sinner is so qualified as to 
answer the priest,. ^ I am truly penitent ;'^ and understanding 
it rigorously, and fcnr an entire certainty, he was right Accord- 
ing to him, therefore, man was not absolutely assured he was 
penitent. According to him, however, he was absolutely cer- 
tain his sins were forgiven him ; he wa» absolutely certain, 
therefore, that forgiveness is independent of repentance. Cath-> 
olics labored in vain to understand these novelties : here is a 
prodigy, said they, in doctrine and morals, nor can the church 
bear this scandal. [| 

lB.^The Sequd of the Cowtra^^eHons of Luther. 
'^ But," said Luther, '* we are assured of oin* faith, and faith 
is inseparable from contrition.'' To which was replied, ^ Allow, 
therefore, the faithful to answer for their contrition equally with 
their faidi, or prohibiting one, prc^bit the other." ** But," pro- 
ceeded he, >^ St. Paul has said, * Examine yourselves whether 
you be in the faith ; prove yourselves. 'IT Therefore we feel 
faith," concluded Loidier : ** Therefore we feel it not," con- 
cluded his adversaries, if it be a matter of proof, if a subject 
of examination, it is not a thing we know fi-om feeling, nor, 
as they say, from conscience. That which is called ^th, con- 
tinued they, may be, perhaps, nothing more than an illusory 
image of it, and a weak repetition of what has been read in 
books, or heard from the mouths of others. In order to be 
certain we have that lively faith which works the true conver- 
sion of the heart, we ought to be sure that sin no longer reigns 
in us ; which Luther ndther ccm nor will guarantee to us, wMlst 
he guarantees what depends thereon, namely, the forgiveness of 
sins. Here is the coutradietioii, and the inevitable weakness 
of his doctrine. 

17.-2^ ConHmuikn qfthm. 

Nor let this text of St. Pfti^ be alleged : •« What man knoweth 

*AB8ett $Tt Ddmnat ad att 14 T. U. ^1 C<k, Vr. 4. t^tu x5r«i. IX 
iSCor.x.ia. II Ibid, ad Prop. 1%. 14. \^Cftt.xm.V 
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die things of a man, save the spirit of man, which is in him?"* 
True it is, no other credture, neither man nor angel, sees any 
thing in us but what we see : but it follows not from that we 
ourselves do always see it ; otherwise, how could David have 
said what Luther objected — ^^ Who knoweth his sins ?" These 
sins, are they not in us ? And since it is certain we do not 
always know them, man will be always a mystery to himself, 
and his own mind an eternal and impenetrable subject of doubt. 
It is, therefore, manifest folly to seek for a certainty of the for- 
giveness of our sin, if we be not certain that we have entirely 
withdrawn our hearts from it. 

iS.—Lutherfirgci aU that he had said well at the beginning of the Dispute, 
At the beginning of the dispute Luther spoke much better; 
for here are his first theses on Indulgences, in 1517yand at the 
first rise of the discussion : ^ None is assured oi the truth of 
his confession, much less of the fulness of his pardon."']' At 
that time, on account of the inseparable union of repentance 
and forgiveness, he acknowledged that the uncertainty of the 
one implied that of the other. He aflerwards changed, but 
from good to bad ; still retaining the uncertainty of contrition, 
he took away the uncertainty of foi^veness, and no longer 
allowed forgiveness to be dependant on repentance. Thus 
Luther reformed himself; such was his progress, as his anger 
against the church increased, and as he sunk deeper into 
schism. In every tfiing he made it his study to take the reverse 
of the sentiments of the church. Far from endeavoring, as we 
do, to inspire sinners with a fear of the judgments of God, to 
excite repentance in them, Lutiier went to such excess as to 
say, *' That contrition, which looked backy in the bitterness of 
heart, on years past, weighing the grievousness of sins, their 
deformity, their multitude, beatitude lost, and damnation in- 
curred, served only to make men greater hypocrites ;"| as if it 
were hypocrisy in the sinner to rouse himself firom insensibility. 
But, perhaps, he meant no more than that these sentiments of 
fear were not sufficient, unless they are united with faith and 
&e love of God. I acknowledge he aflerwards explained him- 
self thu8,§ but in contradiction to his own principles ; for, on 
the contrary, he required, (and this, as we shall hereafter see, 
is one of the fundamentals of his doctrine) that forgiveness of 
sin should precede love ; and to establish this, abused the par- 
able of the two debtors in the Gospel, of whom our Saviour 
said, ^* He to whom is forgiven the greatest debt loveA most"f| 
From this Luther and his disciples concluded, one did not love 
tin after the debt, namely, the nn, was remitted to him* Such 
♦ ICoriiA fPn^ 1617. Fkon. M. T. i. 1 50. Itenu^VoML 
fAdwm0ner.AatktwLBiaLt.u.VLn^ i\M.Ti.^«K 
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was the great indulgence preached bj Ludier, and opposed \(f 
him to those that were published bj the Dominicans, and granted 
by Leo X. No occasion for exciting fear, no necessity for 
love ; to be completely justified from all kind of sins, man 
required no more than to believe without hesitation diat &ey 
were all forgiven him, and in a moment the affair was settled. 

19. — L^jUhev^s strange doctrine eontemmg the vomr agcmut the Turks. 
Amongst the extraordinary things which he every day ad- 
vanced, there was one that astonished the whole Christian 
world. Whilst Germany, threatened with the formidable arms 
of the Turic, was all in motion to oppose him, Luther established 
this principle — ** That it was necessary, not only to will what 
God requires us to will, but idl absolutely that God hhnself 
wills." Whence he concluded, «♦ that to fight against the Tmi:, 
was to resist the will of God, who designed to visit us.*^ 

20. — Luther^s outward humOUy, and his suknission to the Pope, 
In the midst of so many bold propositions, nothing in the eX" 
tenor was more humble than he — a man timid and retired. He 
said,! '^ By force lie had been <kawn into the world, and rather 
by chance man design, thrown into those troubles." His style 
had nothing uniform, was even unpoKshed in some places^ and 
this on purpose. So far from promising immortality to his 
name and writings, he had never so much as sought it Nay, 
he waited the decbion c^ the Cburch respectfully, so far as to 
declare expressly, <^ should he not abide by her judgment, he 
consented to be treated as a heretic." In a word, sJl he said 
breathed his submission, not only to the council, but to the holy 
see, and the Pope himself, who, moved by the clanoor which the 
novelty of the doctrine had excited over all the church, had 
taken cognizance of the cause ; and thus it was, that Luther 
appeared most respectful. ** I am not so rash," said he,^ *' as 
to prefer my private opinion to that of all other men." As to 
the Pope, this is what he wrote to him in 1518, on Trinity Sun- 
day : " Whether you give life or death, call me this or that way, 
approve or reprove as best seems fitting, I wiM hearken to your 
voice, as to that of Christ himself."^ For three entire years, 
all his discoiu'ses were filled with similar protestations : nay 
more, he referred himself to the decision of the universities of 
Basil, Fribourg, and Louvain. Awhile afler, he joined to them 
that of Paris ; nor was there a tribunal in the cluirch which he 
would not acknowledige. 

81, — The TM Honbmi'WkUh ke.grmindtd his smbmisBt^n, 
What h9 uttered concensnglhe sutfaority of ftft My^iee had 

*A». 19fZ M f. S6. ^ISteatjl tteTut Pap«. IPnSL t^^.l'S\A,^5h»£. 
op^.ibid.f. tCfontPrierluLttn. 4Pwtfe8l.Lu^X.Wi\»^- 
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the appearance of siBcerity ; for the reasons which he assigned 
for his attachment to this great see were, indeed, the most capa- 
ble of affecting a Christian heart. In a book which he wrote 
against Sylvester Prierius, a Dominican, he begins with citing 
these words of Jesus Christ, '* Thou art Peter," and these, 
" Feed my sheep." The whole world, says he, confesses,^ that 
from these texts proceeds the authority of the Pope. In the 
same place, after saying that the faith of the whole world ought 
to be regulated by that which the church of Rome professes, he 
thus proceeds : ** I give thanks to Jesus Christ, for preserving 
on earth tiiis only church by a great miracle, and which alone 
may demonstrate that our faith is true, insomuch as never, by 
any one decree, hath she departed from the true faith." Even 
afler die ardor of dispute had shaken a little these good princi- 
ples, ** the consent of all the faithful retained him in a reverence 
for the authority of the Pope." " Is it possible," said he, " for 
Jesus Christ not to be witii this great number of Christians ?"* 
Thus he condemned the Bohemians, who separated from our 
communion, and protested it should never be his fate to fall into 
a Hke schism. 

22. — His saUies ofpaasUm^for vjkieh he begs pardon. 

However, there was something haughty and violent percepti* 
ble in all his writings. But though he attributed his passion to 
the violence of his adversaries, whose excesses, in that way, 
were not inconsiderable, yet he asked pardon for it. '^ I ac- 
knowledge" (thus he wrote to Cardinal Cajetan, legate then in 
Germany) '^ I have been transported indiscreetly, and have been 
wantmg in due respect to the Pope. I am sorry for it. Though 
urged to it, I should not have answered the fool that wrote 
against me, according to his folly. Be so good," continued he, 
'* as to represent the matter to the holy father ; I desire no more 
than to hear the voice of the church, and to obey it." 

23. — Ji new protesUdim ofsubmissum to the Pope, — He offers Leo X, and 

Charles V, to be silent for the future, 

Afler his citation to Rome, and whilst appealing from the 
Pope ill-informed to the Pope well-informed, he did not cease to 
say, ** that the appeal, inasmuch as it regarded him, did not seen 
necessary to him," he always abiding submissive to the judg- 
ment of the Pope, yet excused his going to Rome on account 
of the expanse*! And moreover, said he, this citation hefixe 
&e Pope was needless to a man who waited for nodiing hut Ifae 
decree of the Pope, in order to c<Hnply with it.;|; 

In the course <^this procee<fiiig, on Sunday, the 28th ef No- 
vember, he appealed 6rom the Pope to the co\iiiC^\ \»aX\BL\A& 

^IXaptALqmLlfim. t A«5«d. Cii^bwu \1Wi^- 
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act he persisted in always saying, '^ that he neither presumed to 
doubt die supremacy, or authority of the holy see, nor yet to auj 
any thing contrary to the power of the Pope well-advised and 
well-informed.'* And, indeed, on the third of March, 1619, he 
^%Tote again to Leo X, that *'he did not design in anywise to 
interfere with his authority, or that of the church of Rome.''* 
And, provided a similar injunction were laid on his adversarieii, 
he bound himself, as he had all along done, to an eternal silence ; 
for he could not bear a partial judgment ; and^ if we may be- 
lieve him, he would have remained satisfied with the Pope, hid 
he but imposed on both parties an equal silence. So little wis 
this reformation, so much boasted of since, deemed by him 
necessary to the welfare of the church. As for retractation, he 
would never hear it mentioned, however sufficient matter theie 
wsLS for it, as observed above. And yet, so far from 
ating, I do not teU the whole. But, said he, *^ being once 
gaged, his Christian reputation would not sufier him to abeccmd 
in a comer," or to retreat. This was his excuse after the rup- 
ture commenced ; Hout, during the contest, he assigned one, Ae 
more probable as it was more submissive. '^ For, after aiy? 
said he, *' I see not what use would be my retractation, since it 
is not what I have said, but what the church will say to me^ 
whom I shall not pretend to answer as an adversary, but to hear 
as a disciple. "f 

In the beginning of the year 1520, he spoke somewhat higher ; 
lfi20 ^® contest, too, grew warmer, and the party was in- 
creased. He wrote, therefore, to the Pope, — ^•* I abhor 
disputes ; I will attack no man, nor be myself attacked ; if 
I be, having Jesus Christ for my lord and master, they shaD 
not go unanswered : as for recanting what I have said, let no 
man look for it Your holiness, with one word, may terminate 
all these contests, by bringing the cause to yonr own tribunal, 
and imposing silence on both parties.''^ This is what he wrote 
to Leo X, dedicating to him, at the same time, the Book of 
Christian Liberty, full of new paradoxes, the dreadful efiects of 
which we shall soon witness. The same year, after the univer- 
sities of Louvain and Cologne had censured this, and the other 
books of Luther, he complained thus : '' Wherein hath Leo, our 
holy fadier, offended these universities, that they should snatch 
out of his hands a book dedicated to his name, and laid at his 
feet, there to await Ms sentence?" In short, he wrote to 
Chairles Y, *' that he would be an humble and obedient son of 
the Catholic Church, even unto death ; and promised to bold 
his peace, if his enemies would but let him."§ He caHed the 

* LuUl ad LeoD. X, 1519. ^ AdCtAd.C%vl.v.v«1ll6. 
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whole universe, and the two greatest powers diereof to witness, 
that these disputes might be terminated ; and to this he bound 
himself in the most solemn manner. 

94. — He is condemned by Leo X, and flies into horrUde excesses. 
But this affair had made too great a noise to be dissembled. 
The sentence issued from Rome ; Leo X published his Bull 
of condemnation, dated Jilne 18, 1520 ; and, at the same time, 
Luther forgot all his submissions, as if they had been empty 
compliments. From that time he became furious ; clouds of 
tibels were scattered against the Bull : first, appeared his notes 
and comments on it, fUled with contempt ; a second pamphlet 
bore this title, «* Against the execrable Bull of Antichrist," which 
he concluded with these words, ^* In the same manner that they 
excommunicate me, I excommunicate them again."* Thus 
did diis new Pope pass sentence. He put out a thi)*d in <* de- 
fence of the articks condemned by the Bull."t Far from 
retracting any of his errors, or in the least moderating his ex- 
cesses, he went beyond them, and confirmed every thing, even 
to this proposition, namely, '^ Every Christian woman or child, 
ia the absence of the priest, may absolve, in virtue of these 
words of Jesus Christ, — All that ye shall unbind, shall be un- 
bound ;" even to that wherein he said, that to fight against the 
Turk was to resist God. Instead of correcting so scandalous 
a proposition, he maintained it anew, and assuming the tone of 
a pn^et, spoke thus : '* If the Pope be not brought to an ac- 
count, Christendom is ruined ; he tiiat can, let him flee to the 
mountains ; or let this Roman homicide be slain. Jesus 
Christ shall destroy him by his glorious coming ; it shall be he 
wd no otiier.**J Thus, borrowing the words of the prophet 
Isaiah, *' Oh Lord," cried out this new prophet, " who believeth 
in thy word t" Aiid concluded, in delivering to men this com- 
mandment, as an oracle sent from heaven : ^ Forbear ye to 
make war against the Turk, until the name of the Pope be token 
k>m beneaSi the heavens ; I have said it." 

tS. — His Jury against the Pope and those Princes toho supported hihn. 
Tliis was plainly declaring to them, that henceforward the 
Pope was to be held as their common enemy, against whom 
all were to unite. But Luther spoke much plainer afterwards ; 
when disappointed that these prophecies did not proceed fast 
enough, he endeavored to accelerate their accomplishment by 
diese words ; *< The Pope Is a wolf, possessed by an evil spi- 
rit ; from every village and every borough men must assemble 
against him ; neither the sentence of the judge, nor the autho- 
rity of a council must be waited for ; no matter if Kings and 

^TiS%0L /iUffiH art. per BdtL daoMt t^3^»^^*^^^K^^^ 
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Cssars make war in his behalf; he that rises in anns under a 
thief, does it to his own cost. Kings and Casars bear not 
themselves guiltless, by sa3ring they are the defenders of ^ 
church, because they ought to know what is the churcL*^ 
In short, whoever had believed him, must have set all (m firet 
and reduced to one heap of ashes, both Pope and princes ^ 
supported him ; and what is still more strange, as many propo- 
sitions as we have seen were as many theses of divinity, wlocli 
Luther undertook to maintain. Nor was this an orator whom 
the warmth of the harangue might have betrayed into indelibe- 
rate conclusions ; but a doctor, that dogmatized in cold blood, 
and erected all his phrenzies into theses. 

Although he did not, as yet, exclaim quite so high in that libel- 
which he published against the Bull, yet the commencement of 
that intemperance might have been discovered in it ; and it was 
the same passion which made him say, on the sulOject of die 
citation on which he did not appear, '' I defer my i4[>peariiig 
there, till I am followed by five thousand horse, and tweii^ 
thousand foot ; then will I make myself be believed, "f M 
was of this character : and through his whole discourse appeared 
mockery and violence ; the two marks of exasperated pride. . 

He was reproved in the Bull for maintaining some of tha 
propositions of John Huss ; instead of excusing himself, as he 
would have done heretofore, '* It is tnie," said he to the Pope^ 
^^ all that you condemn in John Huss I approve ; all that you 
approve I condemn. Here is the recantation you enjoin me ; 
do you require more ?" J 

The most burning fevers cause not more frantic ravings* 
This was called by tibe party the height of courage ; and Lu" 
ther, in the notes he made on the Bull, told the Pope under the 
name of another, " We know full well that Luther vrill not bate 
you an inch, because so great a courage cannot relinquish the 
defence of the truth he has once undertaken. "§ When, throu^ 
hatred that the Pope had caused his works to be burned a1 
Rome, Luther, in his turn, caused the Decretals to be builit al 
Wittenberg ; the acts recording this exploit, ordered by him to 
be registered, said, *' That he had held forth with a surprising 
beautifulness of diction, and a happy elegance, in his mothei 
tongue ." II With this charm he ravished and led away mankind 
But, above all, he forgot not to mention it was not enough tc 
have burnt those Decretals> and it had been much more to Hak 
purpose, if the like had been done to the Pope himself; '* tha) 
is to say," added he» moderating a little his esqpression^ ** ta thi 
Papal chair.'* 

*lX3p. tS40, Prop. 59, et aeq. t. L £ 407. \ Xdv. olqcx. Xx^u^.^&«SL\.vl.C 91 
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26. — How LtUher ewne at last to reject the oMthority of the Churth, 
When I consider so much passion after so much humili^, I 
am at a loss whence this af^arent humility could proceed m a 
man of such temper. Was it from artifice and dissimulation ? 
Rather, was it not that pride, unacquainted with itself in its 
beginnings, and fearful at first, hides behind its contrary, till an 
occasion presents of appearing to advantage ? 

After the rupture was opened, Luther himself confesses ^^that 
in the beginning he was like one in despair, nor could man 
comprehend from what weakness God had raised him to such 
courage ; nor how, from such trembling, he came to so great 
strength."* 

Whether God or the occasion made this change, I shall leave 
to the judgment of the reader, and, for my part, am content 
with the ffbct which Luther owns during this alarm: in one 
sense, it is ve^ true that his humility was not feigned. What 
might cause one, however, to suspect artifice in his discourses, 
is, that occasionally he forgot himself so far as to say, '* that 
he never would change his doctrine ; and though he had referred 
his whole dispute to the determination of the supreme bishop, 
H was because respect ought to be observed towards him who 
hore so great a charge. "f But whoever shall reflect on the 
interior conflicts of a man, whom pride on one side, and the 
remains of faith on the other, never ceased to distract interiorly, 
▼ill not consider it at all impossible that such different senti- 
nie&ts should appear alternately in his writings. Be that as it 
r niay, it is certain the authority of the Church restrained him for 
I ^ long time, nor can we read without indignation, as well as 
pity, what he writes regarding it. " After," says he, " I had 
gotten the better of all the arguments which were opposed to 
^e, one remained still which, with extreme difficulty and great 
siiguish, I could scarce conquer even with the assistance of 
Jesus Christ; namely, that we ought to hear the church. "J 
^ Orace, I may say, with reluctance abandoned this unhappy 
'^ man. He prevailed at length ; and to complete his blindness, 
niistook Jesus Christ's abandonment of him, for the immediate 
assistance- of his hand. Who would have thought, that refusing 
presumptuously to hear the church, contrary to the exprei^s 
command of Christ, should be attributed to tlie gi-ace of Christ? 
Afier this fatal victory, which cost Luther so dear, he cries out 
like one set free from irksome bondage, '* Let us break their 
bands asunder, and cast their yoke from us ;"§ for he inade 
use of these words in answering the Bull ; and in his last strug- 
gle to shake off church authority, not reflecting that this inau- 

*Pr«£Op.ti£4A50. etseg. f Pio.Lect t.\,i%\^ \^t»i0^i^ 
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spicioufl canticle is what David put into the mouth of rebels, 
whose conspiracieg were against the Lord, and against bis 
anointed, Luidier, in his blindness, applies it to himaetf, existing 
that, exempt from all constraint, ho may henceforward speak 
and decide, as he wishes, in all things. His despised sobmis- 
sions rankle in his breast ; — he keeps no temper ; — his sallies, 
that should scandalize his disciples, encourage them; they 
catch, by hearing, the contagious phrenzy ; so rapid a motion 
reaches soon to a great distance ; and numbers look on Luther 
as sent by God for the reformation of mankind. 

27. — Luther's Letter to the Biekopt, — Hie pretended extraordi:iaqf mUtum. 

Then he i^pplies himself to maintain his mission as extraordi- 
nary and divine. In a letter he wrote to the bishops, ** Msely 
so styled,'' said he, he assumed the title of Ecclesiastes or 
Preacher of Wittenberg, which none had ever given him ; wx 
does he pretend any thing else, but that he gave it to hinwelf ; 
^' that so many Bulls, and so many excommunications, so many 
condemnations from the pope and emperor, had stript him of 
all his former titles, and defaced the character of the beast in 
.him ; yet he could not remain without a title, and had therefore 
igiven himself this, as a token of the ministry to which God had 
•called him, and which he had psceived not from man, nor by 
;man, but by the gift of God, and by the revelation of Jesua* 
Christ."* Here we have his vocation as immediate, and aaa 
extraordinary, as that of St. PauL On this foundation, at tfaes 
ibeginning, and throughout the entire body of the letter, he qual- 
ifies himself ^' Martin Luther, by the grace of God, Ecclesiasteie 
of Wittenberg ;"'(' and declares to the bishops, *^ lest they shouldE 
pretend ignorance, that this is his own title which he bestows 
on himself, with an egregious contempt of them and Satan ^ 
and that he might, with as good a claim, have called himselfl 
evangelist by the grace of God : for Jesus Christ most cer- 
tainly named him so, and considered him as Ecclesiastes." 

By virtue of this celestial mission he did every thing in th^ 
church ; he preached, he visited, abrogated some ceremonies # 
left others remaining, instituted and deposed. He .that never 
was more than a priest, dared to make, I do not say other priesta^ 
which itself would be an attempt imheard of in the entire Church 
since the origin of Christianity ; but what is much more unheard 
of, even a bishop. It was deemed expedient by the party to 
invade the bishopric of Nuremburg. Luther went to this city, 
and by a new consecration ordained Nicholas Amsdorf bishop 
of it, whom he had already made minister and pastor of Magde- 
burg. He did not, therefore, make him bishop, in the sense 

*Sp, ad Also nominat ordin. Epiacopoiram, t. iL i ^^. \ IXndi. \4. %i^ 
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be sometimes calLi bj that name all paetors, but he made him 

bisliop) with «]1 the prerogatives amiexed to this sacred name, 

and gave him that superior character which himself had not ; 

but aH was comprised in his extraordinary vocation ; and an 

evangelist* sent immediatelj from God like another Paul, could 

do all he pleased in the church* 

S8. — Litthtt^* mrgnminit Mgtinst tki JtuAi^pHHM^ who premcHed wWumt ordinary 

nUnioinmd mimks. 

Such attempts as (bese, I know very well, are esteemed 
nothing in the new reformation. These vocations and missions, 
so much respected in all ages, are nothing more, after all, than 
formalities to these new doctors, who require only what they 
call essentials ; but these fonnalities established by God, pre* 
serve what is essential. They are formalities, if they please, 
but in the same sense the sacraments are so — divine formalities, 
which are the seals of the promise, and the instruments of grace. 
Tocatioo, missi(m, succession, lawful ordination, are alike with 
them to be called formalities. By &ese sacred formalities God 
sealfl ibe prwnise he made to his church of preserving her for 
ever. ^ Go, teach and baptize ; and lo, I am with you always, 
^ven to the end of the woild i'^ with you, teaching and bap- 
ti^ing ; not with you here present only, and whom I have im- 
mediately chosen, but with you in the persons of those who 
^lall be for ever substituted in your place by my appointment, 
^lioever despises these formalities of legitimate and ordinary 
^^^^issions, may, wilh the same reason, despise the sacraments, 
^>iid confound the whole order of the church. And without en- 
^^ring further into this subject, Luther, who said he was sent 
'Mdth an extraordinary title immediately from God as an evan- 
gelist and apostle, was not ignorant himself that that extraordi- 
^lary vocation ou^ to be co^ifirmed by miracles. Therefore, 
"Vhen Muncer, with his Anabaptists, assumed the title and 
function of a pastor, Luther would not suffer the question to 
turn on what he might caU essential, or admit he should prove 
l\is doctrine from the Scriptures ; but ordered he should be 
asked, ^ Who had given him commission to teach ?" ** Should 
he answer — Grod ; let him prove it," says Luther, *' by a manifest 
miracle ; for when God intends to alter any thins in the ordinary 
form of mission, it is by such signs that he declares himself."! 
Luther had been educated in good principles, and could not 
avoid sometimes returning to them. Witness the treatise which 
he wrote of the authority of magistrates, in 1534. This date 
is remarkabtje, forasmuch as four years after the Augsburg 
Confession, and fifteen after the rupture, it cannot be said that 
die Lutheran doctrine had not at that time taken its form ; and 
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yet Luther there declared agaiiif ** Thst he had much rather a 
Lutheran should leave the parish, than preach there against his 
pastor's consent ; that the magistrate ought not to suffer eiAer 
private assemblies, or anj to preach wiuout lawful vocation ; 
if they had suppressed die Anabaptists when they began to 
spread their doctrine wi&out vocation, the many evils which 
desolated Germany would have been prevented; that no mut 
truly pious should undertake any thing without vocation, which 
ou^t to be observed so religiously, that even a gospeller (for 
so he calls his own disciples) mi^t not preach in the parish of 
a papist or a heretic, without the consent of him who was pastor 
of it ;" *' which he spoke," proceeds he, •* in warning to the 
magistrates, that they might shun those prattlers, who brought 
not good and sure testimonials of their vocation, either from 
God or men ; without this, though they preached the pure gos* 
pel, or were angels dropt from heaven, yet they ought not to be 
admitted." This is to say, sound doctrine is not sufficient ; 
but, besides this, one of two things is requisite, either miracles 
to testify God's extraordinary vocation, or ^e authority of those 
pastors who were already qualified to confer the ordinary voca- 
tion in due form. 

When Luther wrote this, he was weU aware it might be 
asked, whence he himself had received his authority! and 
therefore answered, " He was a doctor and a preacher who 
had not intruded himself, nor ought he to cease to preach, after 
it had been forced upon him, neither could he dispense with 
himself in teaching his own church ; but for other churches, he 
did no more than communicate his writings to them, which was 
but what charity required." 
29. — What were the miracles by which Luther pretended to authorize his musion. 

But when he spoke with this assurance of his church, the 
question was, who had given him a charge of it ; and how that 
vocation which he had received with dependance, on a sudden 
became independent of the whole ecclesiastical hierarchy 2 
However that be, Luther, for this time, was willing his vocation 
should be ordinary ; at other times, when he was more sensible 
of the impossibility of maintaining it, he styled himself, as above, 
God's immediate envoy, and boasted he was deprived of all 
these titles which had been conferred on him by the church 
of Rome, that he might enjoy so celestial a vocation. Then, 
as for miracles, he was at no loss : he would have the great 
success of his preaching considered miraculous ; and, at his 
renouncing the monastic life, he wrote to his father, who seemed 
a little shocked at this change, that God had withdrawn him 
/row that state by visible miracles. " Satan," says he, " seems 
to have foreseen {rout nay infancy aSl tha\ on^ dvu^Y^^'vaA \];^ 
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saSer 6:oin me. Is it possible^ tfaBt I, of all mortab, should 
be the only one he. attacks at this time ? Formerly, you were 
desirous of taking me from the monastery ; God hath taken 
me thence without you. I send you a book wherein you will 
see, by how many miracles and extraordinary instances of his 
power he hath absolved me &om monastic vows."* These 
wonders and prodigies were not only the boldness, but also the 
unlooked for. success of his undertaking. It was this he gave 
for miraculous^ and his disciples were persuaded of it. 

30. — Sequel o/Lidher^s boasted Miradts. 
They even accounted it supernatural that a petty monk had 
conceived the courage to attack the Pope, and stood intrepid 
amidst so many enemies. The people took him for a hero, a 
man from heaven, when they heard him defy threats and dan- 
gers, and say, *^ though he absconded for awhile, the devil 
knew full well " (a fine witness) " it proceeded not from fear ; 
— that when he appeared at Worms before the emperor, nothing 
was capable of terrifying him ; and though he had been assured 
of meeting there as many devils ready to seize him as were 
tiles on the house-tops, he would have dared them all with the 
like resolution, ""f These were his ordinary expressions. He 
had always in his mouth the devil and the pope, as enemies he 
was about to crush ; and his disciples discovered in these words 
a divine ardor, a celestial instinct, and the enthusiasm of a heart 
influenced witii the glory of the gospel. 

When some of his party undertook, as we shall see, during 

his absence, and without consulting him, to destroy images at 

Wittenberg, — " I am quite unlike these new prophets," said he, 

*^ who thihk they do something marvellous and worthy of the 

Holy Ghost, when they pull down statues and pictures. For 

my part, I have not lent my hand to the overthrowing of the 

least single stone ; I have set fire to no monastery, yet, by my 

mouth and my pen, almost all monasteries have been laid waste ; 

and the report is public that I alone, without violence, have 

done more injury to the Pope, than any King could have done 

with all the power of his kingdom. "| These were the miracles 

of Luther. His disciples admired the force of this plunderer 

of monasteries, never reflecting that this formidable strength 

might be the same with that of the angel whom St. John calls 

the ** destroyer. "§ 

3L — Lvlhtr acts the Prophet : promises to destroy the Fope immeditaely without 

steering the tMng of arms, 

Ludier assumed the tone of a prophet against those who 

* De VoC Moaas. ad Johannem Lut Parent sttum. t n. S63. 
J Epw ad Fiid. Sax. Ducem. apod Chyt L x. ^ i47 . 
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opposed his doctrine. After wfanoikiiliiiig them to makakk to it, 
he threatened at hist to praj against tl^m. ** My prayen,'' 
said he* *^ will not be Salmoneus's thunder, no empty rombfii^ 
in the air. Luther's voice is not to be st^t so, and I wMi your 
highness find it not to your cost.''* Tktus lie wrote to ^ 
Prince of the House of mxony. ^ My prayery" continued he, 
** is an impregnable bulwark, more powerful than the devil him- 
self. Had it not been for that* long ago, Ludier would not be 
so much as spoken of; and men wiU not stand astonished at so 
great a miracle !" When he threatened any with the divine 
judgments, he would not have it believed he Sd it upon genwal 
views. You would have said that he read it in the book of fate. 
Nay, he spoke with such certainty of the approaching downftO 
of the Papacy, that his followers no longei^oubted c^it. Upoa 
his assertion, it was deemed certain that two antichrists, ^ 
Pope and the Turk, were cleariy pointed out in Seriptare. The 
Turk was just falling, and the attnnpts he was then making in 
Hungary were to be the last act of this tragedy. As for the 
Papacy, it was just exfHring, and the most he could allow was 
two years' reprieve : but above all, let them beware of employ* 
ing arms in this work. Thus he spoke, whilst yet but weak ; 
and prohibited all other weapons tluui the word, in the cause of 
his gospel. The Papal reign was to expire on a sudden by the 
breath of Jesus Christ ; — namely, by the preaching of Luther. 
Daniel was express on the point ; St. Paul left no doubt ; and 
Luther, their interpreter, would have it so. Such prophecies 
"are still in fashion. The failure of Luther prevents not our 
ministers from venturing at the like event now ; they know the 
infatuation of the vulgar, ever destined to be charmed with some 
spell. These prophecies of Luther stand in his works up<Hi 
record to this day, an eternal evidence against those who so 
lightly gave them credit! Sleidan, his historian, relates them 
with a serious air. He lavishes all the elegance of his fine 
style, all the purity of his polished language, to represent to U£ 
a picture which Luther had dispersed throughout Germany,] 
the most foul, the most base, the most disgraceful that ever was. 
Yet, if we believe Sleidan, it was a profmetic |Hece ; nay, the 
accomplishment of many of Luther's prophecies had been seen 
already, and the remainder of them was stUl in the hands of God. 
Luther was not looked on as a prophet by the people alonot 
The learned of the party would have bun esteemed such. Philip 
Melancthon, who, from the beginning of the disputes, had en- 
tered himself on ^e list of his disciples, and was the most able 

'*' Ep. ad George Dae Smx. t iL £ 481. f Assert art Damnat t ▼. £ 3.ad 
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• as well as die most zealous of them all, conceived at first a finn 
persuasion that there was something in this man extraordinary 
and prof^etic ; and, notwithstanding all the weaknesses he dis- 
covered in his master, he was a long time before he could relin- 
quish the conviction; and, speaking of Luther, he wrote to 
Erasmus, *^ you know we ought to prove and not to despise 
prophecies."* 

32. — The bdms^ngi o/Lvther and the contempt he entertained for all the Fathers, 
Tlus their new prophet, however,, fell into unheard-of extrav- 
agances. He was always in extremes. Because the prophet 
made terrible invectives by God's commandment, he becomes 
the most profuse of abusive language, and the most violent of 
men. Because St. Paul, for man's good, had extolled the gifts 
of God in his own ministry with £at confidence which pro- 
ceeded from manifest truth, confirmed by divine miracles from 
^ve, Luther spoke of himself in such a manner, as made all 
Ua fiiends bludi for him. They, however, grew accustomed 
to it, and called it magnanimity, admired the holy ostentation, 
the holy vauntings, the holy boasts of Luther ; and Calvin him- 
self, though prejudiced against him, styled them scf* Elated 
with his learning, superficial in reality, but great for the time, 
<Mid too great for his salvation and the peace of the church, he 
^ct himself above all mankind, not his contemporaries only, but 
^lie most illustrious of past ages. 

In the question of free-will, Erasmus objected to him the con- 
sent of the Fathers, and all antiquity. " You do very well,'** 
^aid Luther ; '^ boast to us of ancient Fathers, and rely on what 
%hey say, when you have seen that all of them toge&er have 
Neglected St. Paul ; and buried in a carnal sense, have kept 
themselves, as on set purpose, at a distance from this morning 
«tar, or rather firom this sun." And again : ^' What wonder that 
God hath lefl all the nations of the earth, and all the churches, 
to go after their own ways ?" What a consequence ! If God 
abuidoned the gentile worid to the blindness of their hearts, 
does it follow that churches, delivered from it with such care, 
must be abandoned like them 1 Yet this is what Luther says 
in his book of ** Man's Will Enslaved^" And what deserves 
still more to be observed here, is, that -in what he there main* 
tains, not only against all the Fathers, and all the churches, but 
against all maiSund, and their unanimous consent, — ^namely, 
fluit diere is no such thing as free-will, he is abandoned, as will 
be seen, by all his disciples, imd thi^ even in the Confession of 
Augsburg ; which shows to what excess his rashness was car- 
ried, since he treated with such oatrageous contempt all churches 
and FathMs^ in a point where he was bo mainfocAL^ m «n^\* 
^ JM iBk ioL JE^pMt 95. t Data. Coat. ir«ibc;h.o(mu^*ra^ 
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The praises which these holy doctors hare, with one voice, he- 
stowed on chastit/, rather disgust than mo¥e him. St. Jerome 
is not to be enduied for recommending it. He prmiounces that 
all the holy Fathers, together with him, would have done much 
better, if they had married. In other matters he is not less ei- 
travagant. In a word, Fathers, Popes, councils, general and 
particular, in every thing, and every where, are esteemed nodi' 
ing by him, unless they concur in his sentimentB. He dis- 
poses of them in a uKMnent, by quoting Scripture, interpreted in 
his OHn way, as if, before Ins time, men had been ignorant of 
Scripture ; or the Fathers, who so religiously kept imd studied 
it, sought not, but neglected, its true sense. 

33k— £nff b^ffoontrjf tatd tsttrwBW g t Bt c tB m 

To such a degree of extravagance did Luther now arrive 
from that excessive modesty he professed at first, he passed to 
this extreme. What shall I say oi his buffooneries, no less 
scandalous than degrading, with iduch he stuffed his writings? 
Let but one of his most partial disciples take the trouble to read 
that one discourse he composed against the Papacy, in the 
time of Paul III, certain I am he wcHild blush lor Lu^r. He 
will there find throughout the whole, I do not say so much finy 
and transport, but such wretched puns, such low jests, and such 
fiithiness, and that of the lowest kind, as is not heard but firom 
the mouths of the most despicable of mankind. ^ The Pope," 
sa3r8 he, ^* is so full of devils, diat he spits and Mows them from 

'his nose." Let us not finish what Ludier was not ashamed to 
repeat thirty times. Is this the fenguage of a reformer? But 
the Pope was in question ; at that name alone he fell into aH 
his fury, and he was no longer master of himself. But may I 
venture to relate what follows in dus foolish invective? It 
must be done, though abhorrent to my feelings, that it nmy ap- 
pear, for once, into what paroxysms of fiiry the chief of this 
new reformation .fell. I will, ihen, force myself to transcribe 
these words, addressed by him to the Pope : — ^ My little Paul, 
my little Pope, my little ass, walk gently ; 'tis freezing ; thou 
wUt break a leg ; thou wilt befoul thyself; and diey will cry 
out, Oh the devil ! how the little ass of a Pope has befouled 
himself!"* Pardon me, Gadiolic readers, for repeating these 
irreverences. Pardon me, too, ye Lutherans, and reap at least 
the advantage of your own confusion. But after these foul 
ideas, it is time to see ^ beautifVil parts. They coninst in 
thus playing on words ; ccslestissimuB, scelestissimus ; Sanctis* 
simus, satantissimus $ and itiswhatyou find in every line. But 
what will you say of this fine figure? ** An ass knows that he 

£9«a am, asfone knowsftatiliamsiton^: but these KMe asses 

^ Papa:^itia\uk 
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pf Popes do not know that they are asses."* And lest &e 
Knie riiould be returned upon him he obviates the objection : 
"And," says he, ** the Pope cannot take me for an ass ; for he 
knows very well iSbat, through €rod*s goodness, and by his par- 
ticular grace, I am more learned in Scripture than he and all 
Itis asses put together."! To proceed ; here the style begins 
to rise : ** Were I a sovereign of the empire, [where will this 
fine beginning lead him?] I would make but one bundle of 
both pope and cardinals, and place them altogether in the little 
iitch of ihe Tuscan sea ; this bath would cure them, I pass my 
irord for it, and give Jesus Christ for security. "| Is not the 
sacred name of Jesus Christ brought in here much to the pur- 
pose 1 £nough is said ; let us be silent, and tremble under 
the dreadful judgments of God, idio, in punishment of our 
pride, has permitted that such gross intemperance of passion 
should have so powerfully swayed to seduction and error. 

34. — SediHon and violenee, 
I say nothing of seditions and plunderings, the first fruits of 
the preachings of this new evangelist These served but to 
foment his vanity. The gospel, said he, and his disciples after 
turn, has always caused disturbances, and blood is necessary 
lor its establi£imient§ Calvin defends himself the same way. 
Tesus Christ, all of tnem cried out, came to send a sword into 
he midst of the world. || Blind ! not to perceive, or unwilKne 
:o learn, what sword was sent by Jesus Christ, and what blood 
Kras shed on his account. True it is, the wolves, in the midst 
)f whom Christ sent his disciples, were to spill the blood of his 
nnocent sheep ; but did he say tiie sheep should -cease to be 
sheep— should form seditious confederacies, and, in their turn, 
$pill the blood of the wolves ? The sword of persecutors was 
hawn against his ^thfiil ; but did they draw the sword, — I do 
lot say to assault their persecutors, — ^but to defend themselves 
igainsC their onsets ? In a w(Mtl, seditions were raised against 
ttkB disciples of Jesus Christ ; but the disciples of Jesus Christ, 
faring three hundred years of an unmerciful persecution, never 
Bo much as raised one. The gospel rendered them modest, 
peaceable, submissive to the lawful powers, even though these 
powers were hostile to the faith ; and filled diem with true zeal 
— not that bitter zeal which opposes sourness to sourness, 
arms to arms, violence to violence. Suppodng, then, if they 
please, Catholics to be unjust in persecuting ; Siose ^o gave 
themselves out for reformers, on the model ^the church apos- 
tolic, ought to have begun their refonnation with an invincible 
pitieDce : but, on the contraiy, said Erasmus, who witnessed 
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the birth of their beginning, *^ I behold them coming out from 
their sermons, with fierce looks and threatening cowitenances, 
like men that just came from hearing bloody invectives and 
seditious speeches." Accordingly, we find *' these evangelicil 
people always ready to rise in arms, and equally as good at 
fighting as disputing."* Peihaps the ministers may grant as, 
that the Jewish and the idol priests gave room for as bitter 
satires as those of the church of Rome, however hideous they 
may represent them to have been. When did it ever happen 
that St. Paul's new converts, on their return from hearing Ids 
seimons, fell to pillaging the houses of these sacrilegious piieste, 
as the auditors of Luther and his disciples have been known to 
do so frequently at their separation, promiscuously flying to 
the plunder of all ecclesiastics, without distinction of good or 
bad ? What do I say of idol priests ? The very idols them- 
selves were spared, in some measure, by the Christians. Whta 
did it happen at Ephesus or Corinth, when they absconded} 
afler St. Paul's or the apostles' preaching, that they overthrew 
so much as one of them ? On the contrary, the town-secretary 
of Ephesus bears witness to his fellow-citizens, that St Paul 
and his companions " did not blaspheme against their god- 
dess ;"! namely, that they spoke against felse deities, without^ 
raising disturbances, or breaking the public peace. Yet I can- 
not but believe the idols of Jupiter and Venus were fiill as 
odious as the images of Jesus Christ, of his blessed mother^ 
and his saints, which our reformers trampled under foot. 



BOOK II. 

[From the year 1580 to 1529.] 

A brief Summaiy. — ^Luther's variations on Transubstantiation. — Cariosta- 
diiis begins the Sacramentarian contest — ^Thc circumstances <^.this mp* 
turc. — The Boors revolt; the part Luther acts. — ^His Marriage, of which 
himself and his friends are asnamed. — The extremes into which he runs 
on Free -Will, and against Henry VIII, king of England. — ^Zuin^us and 
CBcolampadius appear. — The Sacramentarians preter the Catiiolic to the 
Lutheran doctrine. — ^The Lutherans take up arms, contrary to all their 
promises, — MelancthonisaiBicted at it — ^They unite themselves under the 
name of Protestants. — ^Fruitless prdects of agreement between Luther 
and the Zuinglians.^^onference of Marpurg. 

1. — The Book qfihe CaptivUy of Babt^,— Luther's SenHments coneemmg Cftc 
Eticharistf and his great desire of destroying the reality. 

The first treatise, in which Luther fully discovered himselfi 

was that which he composed in 1520, of die captivity of Baby- 

/oa» In it be loudly exclaimed against the church of Rome* 

*Ub. jdx. 1J5, U, Sl,4i7. p.205^kc \ kctei^^. 
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wiiich had bvt just condemned him ; and amongst tibe dogmas, 
whose foundations he aimed to destroy, one of the first was 
tiansubstantiation. He would most wilHnglj have undermined 
Ihe real presence, had he been able ; and every one knows 
what he himself declares in his letter to those of Stasburg, 
where he writes, that *' it would have been a great pleasure to 
Um, had some good means been afforded hmi of denjring it, 
because nothing could have been more agreeable to the design 
he had in hand of prejudicing the Papacy.''* But Crod sets 
Udden boundaries to the most violent minds, and permits 
not innovators to afflict his church equally with their desires. 
Luther was irrecoverably struck with ihe force and simplicity 
of these words — ** This is my body, this is my blood : this body 
given for you, fhis blood of the New Testament, this blood 
died for you, and for the r^naission of your sins ;"'{' for thus 
om^i these words of our Lord to be translated, in order to give 
diem their full force. The church had behoved without dif- 
ficulty, that Jesus Christ, to consummate his sacrifice and the 
figures of the old law, had given us his proper flesh sacrificed 
finr us. She judged the same of the blood shed for our sins. 
Accustomed firom her in&ncy to mysteries incomprehensible, 
and to ineffable tokens of the diyine love, the impenetrable 
miracles included in the literal sense had not shocked her faith: 
DOT could Luther ever persuade himself, eitheir that Jesus 
Christ would have obscured, on set purpose, the institution of 
his sacrament, or that simple words were susceptible of such 
violent figures, or could possibly have any other sense than 
diat which naturally entered into the minds of all Christians in 
the east and the west ; insomuch, that they never could be di- 
verted from it, either by the sublimity of the mystery, or the 
subtleties of Berengarius and Wickliffe. 

1— TA« change f^wbitanee atUektd fry LittAer, and Ms gross toay of explaining U, 
He was detenmned, however, to mix with it something of 
his own. All those who, to his time, had well or ill explained 
the words of Jesus Christ, had acknowledged they wrought some 
sort of change in the sacred gifts. Those that would have the 
body there in a figure only, said that our Saviour's words wrought 
a change which was purely mystical, so that the consecrated 
bread became the sign of the body. Those that maintained the 
literal sense, with a real presence, by an opposite reason, ad- 
mitted accordingly an effectual change. For which reason, the 
reality, togetfier with the change of substance, had naturally in- 
siauated itself into the minds of men ; and all Christian churches, 
in spite of whatever sense could oppose, had come into a betief 
10 just and so simple. Luther, however, would not be directed 
*Ef.9dAigaaiiiLLwa.e30L f Matt zxvuSS. Luke un.l^^^ACoi,^'^ 
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by such a rule. " I believe/' Baya he, ^ with Wicklifie« that 

bread remaiiiB ; and with the Sophists, (so he called our 

viues,) I believe the body is there."* He explained his d 

trine in several ways, which, for the most part, were very gn 

One time he said the body was with the bread, as fire is i 

red-hot iron. At other times he added these expressions, ^ i 

the body was in the bread, and under the bread, as wine it 

and under the vessel ;" — ^from this the celebrated propositi 

in, 8ubf cum; importing that the body is in the bread, under 

bread, and with the bread. But Luther was very sensible 1 

these words, ** This is my body," required something more d 

placing the body in this, or with this, or under this ; and to > 

plain, '* This is," he thought himself obliged to say that thi 

words — ** This is my body," imported, — this bread is subsl 

tially and properly my body ; a thing unheard of, and emb 

rassed with insuperable difficulties. 

3b — Impanaium asserted by some Lutherans — reeded by others. 

However, in order to surmount them, some of Luther's < 

ciples maintained, that the brecul was made the b ody of < 

Lord, and the wine his precious blood, as the Divine Word i 

made man : so that, in the Eucharist, a true impanation i 

made, as in the Yirgin^s womb a true incarnation. This opini 

which had appeared at the time of Berengarius,,was renet 

by Osiander, one of the principal Lutherans ; — a thing unin) 

ligible to man. Every person saw, that for bread to lie 

body of our Lord, and wine his blood, as the Divine Word 

man, by that kind of union which divines call personal or '. 

postatic, how necessary it was that, as man is the person, 

body should also be the person, and the blood likewise ; ^ 

destroys the very principles of reasoning and of language. 1 

human body is part of Uie person, but not itself the person, : 

the whole, nor, as they speak in schools, the suppositum. 1 

blood is still less so ; and this is in no respect the case wl 

personal union can find admittance. Every one is not lean 

enough rightly to employ the term hypostatic union : but wl 

it is OQce explained, every person must perceive to what it < 

be applied. So Osiander was lefl to defend alone his impa 

tion and invination, and to say as much as he pleased. T 

bread is God ; for he went to that excess. t But so strange 

opinion required not refutation : it fell of itself by its own 

surdity ; nor was it approved by Luther* 

4. — Luther's variations on Transubstantiation — a new Vfay tfdetMikg Ik i 

ters iff faith. 

Yet what he himself said led the direct way to it. No i 
could conceive how bread, remaining bread, could be at 
* De Capt Bab. t iL \ Ud.^u.E9^.447« 
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88ine time the true body of our Lord, as he asserted, without 
admitting, between both, this hypostatic imion rejected by him. 
Btat he was resolute in rejecting it ; and yet united both sub- 
stances, even so far as to say one was the other. 

At first, however, he spoke but doubtfully of the change of 
substance ; and though he preferred the opinion which retains 
the bread, to that which changes it into the body, the matter 
seemed but trivial to him. " I permit," says he, ** both one and 
(he otiier opinion ; the scruple is the only thing I take away."* 
Such was the decision of this new pope ; transubstantiation and 
consubstantiation were alike indifferent to him. In another 
place, having been upbraided with making the bread remain in 
the Eucharist, he owns as much : but, adds he, " I do not con- 
denm the contrary opinion ; I only say it is not an article of 
faith. "t But in tbe answer he made to Henry YIII, King of 
England, who refuted his Captivity, he soon advanced much 
further. '* I had taught," says he, ** it was a matter of no im- 
portance whether, in tifie sacrament, bread remained or not ; but 
now I transubstantiate my opinion ; I say it is an impiety and 
a blasphemy to hold that the bread is transubstantiated ;" and 
he carries his condemnation to an anathema. | The motive 
which he alleges for this change is remarkable. This is what 
he writes in his book to the Yaudois : *< True it is, I believe it 
an error to say the bread does not remain, although this error 
hath hitherto appeared to me of hght importance ; but now that 
we are too much pressed to admit this error without the author- 
ity of Scripture, to spite the Papists, I am determined to believe 
that the bread and wine remain." This is what drew on Cath- 
olics the anathema of Luther. Such were his sentiments in 
1623. We shall see whether he will persist hereafter in them ; 
but it may not be amiss to observe, even in this place, that a 
letter is produced by Hospinian, in which Melancthon accuses 
his master of allowing transubstantiation to certain churches in 
Italy, to whom he had written on that subject. The date of 
this letter is in 1534, twelve years after he had answered the 
King of England. 

^^StramgeJUghts of passion in thebooks against Henry VIII, King of England. 
Now his transports of passion against this prince were so 
violent, that the Lutherans themselves were ashamed of them. 
There was nothing but atrocious contumelies, and outrageously 
giving him the lie in every page — *^ He was a fool, an idiot, the 
most brutal of all swine and asses."§ Sometimes he addresses 
him in diis terrible manner : '* Beginnest thou to blush, Henry? 
—no longer king, but sacrilegious wretch !^' His beloved dis- 

* De Cap. BabjL t iL £ 68. t Reap, ad art extxiicX. \VniL VISt« 

t CcotnReg. Aug, T. 11, $ Cont Regi Aug. ^^^ 
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ciple, Melancthon, durst not reprove, and knew not how to ei« 
cuse him. Some even of his own disciples were scandalized tl 
the outrageous contempt with which he treated all that the am* 
verse had esteemed most grand, and at his capricious mauMr 
of deciding in controversies in flidth. To define ooe way, and 
then all on a sudden, the very opposite, merely in despite c^ tbe 
Papists, was too visibly abusing the authority fdiich was given 
him, and insulting, as we may say, the credulity of Tnankind* 
But he was complete master in ms own party, and they dared 
not disapprove whatever he said. 

6. — ^ Letter tf Enumui to MdmuUuM emieentmg Luther^e tnmtpmit, 
Erasmus, astonished at the extravagance of passion wliidilie 
had endeavored in vain to moderate by his advice, in a letter to 
his friend Melancthon explains the causes of it : — **What shocks 
me most in Luther is," says he, ** that whatever he takes Id 
hand to maintain, he carries to extremity and excess. Warned 
of his excesses, so far from moderating them, he runs on more 
headstrong ; and seems to have no other design than to proceed 
to still greater intemperance. By his writings," adds he, **I know 
the man's temper as much as if I had lived with him — a fieiy 
and impetuous spirit. You see an Achilles, whose wanntb ii 
invincible, through the whole tenor of them. You are no stran- 
ger to the artifices of the Enemy of mankind. Add to this, so 
great success, so declared an approbation, so universal ^plause 
of his audience, — against such allurements a modest mind would 
scarce stand uncomipt."* Although Erasmus never left tke 
communion of the church, yet he maintained amid these dis- 
putes of religion a particular character, which makes Protest- 
ants give him credit for those facts of which he was witness. 
But it is on other grounds most certain, that Luther, elated 
with the victory which he thought he had already gained over 
the power of Rome, no longer kept himself within bounds. 

7. — Division amongst the pretended Gospellers. — Carloatadius attaeks Lvther 

and the reality. 

Strange ! that he and his party should have looked upon the 
prodigious number of their followers, as they all did, for a mark 
of divine favor, without reflecting that St. Paul had foretold of 
heretics and seducers, that '' their speech spreadeth like a can- 
cer,"t that *^ they grow worse and worse, erring and driving into 
error. "I But the same St. Paul says also, ibkt their progress 
is limited, ** they shall proceed no farther. "§ The unlu^py 
conquests of Luther were checked by the division which hnk» 
out among these new reformers. It has been long since said, 
that the disciples of innovators believe they have a right to in- 

* EnaoL lib. vL Emat 3» ad Luther, lib. zxv.Ep. 1, &c— Id. lih jdx» En. 3, ad 
Melancu fSTim.iLl7. tl>n!^*«^^^- \\sJ[iii.9. 
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novate afier ^fte exaiople of thoir masters ;* Ihe leaders of 
rebels meet widi rebels as nus^ as themselves. But ivithout 
more reiectioiis, to speak the simple fact, Garlostadius, whom 
Luther had ae much commended^f however unworthj he may 
have been, and wbiom. he caBed his venerable preceptor in Jesus 
Christ, found himself able to oppose him. Luther had attacked 
flie change of substance in the Eudiarist, — Carlostadius at- 
tacked ^ reaiitv, which Luther had not dared to undertake. 

Carlostadius, if we believe the Ludierans, was a brutal, igno- 
lant person, vet aitful and tuibulent ; void of piety, without 
kumanity, and rather a Jew than a Christian. This is what 
Mehucdion, a man moderate and naturally sincere, says of 
him. But widMHit citing the Lutherans in particular, his friends 
as wen as enemies are agreed he was the most restless and im- 
pertinent of men. No more proof of his ignorance is neces- 
sary than the exposition he gave of the Eucharistic institution, 
fiiiere he maintained that, by these words, ** This is my body," 
Jesus Chiisti without any regard to what he gave, meant no 
more than to show himself seated at table, as he then was with 
his dis(»[des ; — so ridiculous a conceit, that one has a dfficulty 
to believe it ever entered into the mind of man.| 

8. — Origki tf ike eoHttsU heiwem Luther tmd Cmiottodku, — Lviher^^ pride. 

Before he had given this monstrous interpretation, two great 
contests had atreadv happened between him and Luther. For 
in 1621, irii^st Lu^er lay concealed for fear of Charles Y, who 
had pot him imder the ban of the empire, Carlostadius had 
dirown down images, taken away the elevation of the blessed 
sacrament, and even low masses, and set up communion under 
bodi kin^ in the church of Wittenberg, where Lutheranism 
began. Luther did not so much disapprove of those changes, 
but rather j|u)ged them as done in an improper time, and in 
themselves unnecessary. But what provoked him the most, as 
he shows plainly in the letter he wrote on the subject, was, that 
Carlosladips hiid despised his authority,§ and would have set 
himself up for a new doctor. Remarkable are the sermons he 
made on this occasion ; for, without naming Carlostadius, he 
reproached the authors of these eirterprises, that they had acted 
without missioa, as if his own had been more valid. ** Easily," 
said he, ** could I defend tiiem before the Pope, but I know 
not how to ji^itify them before the devil, when this evil spirit shall, 
at die hour at death, oppose against them these words of Scrip- 
ture, * Every plant that ray father hath not planted shall be rooted 
||0 ;' and agpiOv * They did run, and it was not I that sent them.' 

What win tliey answer ikeal They shall be cast down into hell. " 

*T«tdsftM0Ra4A f£p.I)edi&CQinm.inQil.idC«2^Qifta4. 
tZmt^MdMalL |$.Luth.adaaspbQ«MtU«^ 

6 
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9^^Luihir*i sermon^ wktnin to ijriU Gvioftedfait mnd thme uthoJ Uk mt i kim, 
he tkreaUns to rttrtat mid re-utaUUkUunuut, — Bi$ esfrasofanccf l» ktrt> 

ing of kit pomtr. 

Thus spoke Luther whilst he yet lay concealed. But c<Mn- 
ing forth from his Patmos (for so he called the place c^ Mb 
retreat) he made a quite different sermon in the church of THt- 
tenberg. He there undertook to prove that hands ou^t not to 
be employed in the reforming of abuses, but the word a]<me. 
** It was die word," said he, '* whilst I slept quietly, and drank 
my beer with my dear Melancthon and Amsdorf, that gave the 
Papacy such a shock as never was given by prince or emperor. 
Had I been inclined," he proceeds, ** to have done things in a 
tumultuary way, all Germany should have swam in blood ; and 
when at Worms, I could have put things into such a state that 
the emperor himself had not been safe in it"* This is what 
history had not informed us of. But people once preju^ced 
believed every thing ; and so sensible was Luther of his being 
master, that he had courage to tell them in full audience, *' more- 
over, if you pretend to continue doing things by these common 
deliberations, I will unsay, without hesitation, all that I have 
written or taught. I will make my recantation, and leave you» 
Remember, I have said it ; and, after all, what hurt will the 
popish mass do you ?" One thinks himself in a dream when 
he reads these tlungs in the writings of Luther printed at Wit- 
tenberg ; you return to the beginning of the volume to see if 
there be no mistake, and say in astonishment, — ^What is this 
new gospel? Gould such a one as this pass for a reformer? 
Will men never open their eyes ? Is it, therefore, so difficuh a 
thing for man to confess his error ? 

10. — Luther decides in the most important matters from spite. — The elevation; 

two kinds, 

Carlostadius, on his side, did not remain quiet, but, provoked 
at being so warmly treated, labored to combat the real presence, 
as much to attack Luther as from any other motive. Luther 
also, though he had thoughts of laying aside the elevation of 
the host, yet retained it out of spite to Carlostadius, as he him- 
self declares, " and lest," proceeds he, " it might seem we had 
learned something from the devil. "f 

He spoke not more moderately of communion under both 
kinds, which the same Carlostadius had introduced by his pri- 
vate authority. Luther, at that time, held it for a tlung quite 
indifierent. In the letter he wrote on the reformation of Car- 
lostadius, he reproaches him " with having placed Christianity 
in things of no account,— <;ommunicating under both kinds, 
t/iking the sacrament into the hand, abohshing CQnfesaon, and 

''' Serm, quid Chnstiano pnBStaivdMm, X. \vu € 5S73v 
t Lath, par Confess. HospVn. p«xlu. i.\^. 
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burning, images.''* And again, in 1523, he says in the formu- 
Uiybflhe mass, <^ If a ccnmcil did ordain or permit boOi kinds, 
in spite of the council we would take but one, or take neither 
one nor the other, and would curse those who should take both, 
ia virtue of this ordinance, "t Behold what was called Chris- 
dan liberty in the new reformation ! Such was the modesty 
and humility of these new Christians ! 

1 1. — Hew the war was dedared between Litther and Carlostaditis, 
Carlostadius being driven from Wittenberg, was bbliged to 
retire to Orlemond, a town of Thuringia, subject to the Elector 
of Saxony. At this time all Germany was in a flame. The 
boors, revolting against their lords, -had taken up arms, and 
implored Ihe aid of Luther. Besides their following his doc- 
trine, it was supposed that his book of Christian Uberty had not 
a little contributed to inspire them with rebellion, by that bold 
manner with which he spoke against laws and legislators.;!; 
For, though he defended himself by saying, that he meant not 
to speak of magistrates, or of civil laws, it was, however, true 
that he made no distinction between secular and spiritual powers ; 
and to pronoui^e in general, as he did, that a Christian was 
not subject to any man, was, till the interpretation came, nour- 
ishing die spirit of insubordination in the people, and giving 
dangerous views to their leaders. Add to this, that to despise 
the powers supported by the majesty of religion, is to leave 
others destitute of support. The Anabaptists, another shoot 
of the doctrine of Luther, who were formed by pushing his 
maxims to their greatest extent, mixed in the tumult of the 
boors, and began to turn their sacrilegious inspirations to mani- 
fest rebellion. Carlostadius was infected with these novelties, 
at least Luther accuses him of it ; and true it is, he held a 
great intimacy with the Anabaptists, murmuring continually 
with them, as well against the Elector as against Luther, whom 
he called a flatterer of the Pope, chiefly on account of what 
little he had preserved of the mass and real presence :§ for the 
contest was, who should most condemn the church of Rome, 
and d^>art farthest from its doctrine. These disputes having 
raised great commotions at Orlemond, Luther was sent there 
by the [Mince to appease the tumult, la his way he preached 
at Jena, in the presence of Carlostadius, whom he failed not 
to charge with sedition. From this began the rupture ; the 
memor&le account of which I shall relate exactly as it is found 
ia the works of Luther, as it is acknowledged by the Lutherans, 
«ul as Protestant historians have delivered it.|| The sermon 

^EpntadGMaGitttoL f Form. Miss, t u. 384, 386. 

XThUbKLChmt La. £10,11. § Sleidan, hb. v. vm. 

if4A T. U.Ua, 447, CaliAja^J!(.4B.Biom^%.^vX.^vou\W^%.VU 
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of Ludiar beiog over, CaikMlndliis went and Tiriled Um at 
the Blftck Bearv ¥^iere he lodgedU a pkce &moui in Am huh 
tory for giving birth to the Secnuneiitanaii wir b e iw e eu ike 
new-refoimed. There, amongst odier discoureeay Carioateuliiis 
having excused hima^ in the beat mamier he waa able as to 
sedition, he declares to Luther be could not bear hia opiaioB 
of the real presence. Luther* with a disdainful air, defies him 
to write against him, promising himt at the same timet a floiin 
of gold if he would undertake it The money ia jMroduced. 
Carlostadius puts it into his pocket* They shake hands mu- 
tually, promising each other fair play. Luther drinka to ihe 
health of Carlostadius, and to the success of the fine woik he 
was about to publish. Carlostadius pledges him in a bumper; 
and thus was the war declared, German-like, the twenty-second 
of August, 1524. The parting of the champions was as re- 
markable. ^ May I see thee broken on a wheel !" aajrs one; 
^ Mayest thou break thy neck before thou leavest town !'' says 
the oUier.^ The entry of Luther had not been less eztiaor- 
dinary ; for upon his arrival at* Orlemond, Carlostadius had 
ordered it so, *^ that he was received with great volliea of stones, 
and almost smothered with dirt." Such is the new gospel. 
Such the acts of the new apostles! 

12. — The wars of the AnabapHsis, and that of the reooUed peasants. — 7%e More 

that Lvther had in these revolts. 

Soon after occurred more bloody battles, but, perhaps, not 
more dangerous. The revolted peasants had met together to 
the number of forty thousand. The anabaptists rose in arms 
with unheard-of fury. Luther, called upon by the peasants to 
pronounce upon the claims they had against tl^ir lords, acted a 
very strange part. On one hsmd, he wrote to the peasants, that 
God had forbid sedition. On the other hand, he wrote to the 
lords, that they exercised such a tjrranny *^ as ^e people could 
not, would not, ought not to endure."')* By these last words, 
he rendered back to sedition those arms which he seemed to 
have taken from it. A third letter, written in common to both 
sides, laid the fault on both, and denounced the dreadful judg- 
ments of God against them, should they not dispose matters 
amicably. Here his weakness was blamed. Soon after, oc- 
casion was given of reproaching him with intolerable cruelty. 
He published a fourth letter, exciting the princes, powerfully 
armed, ** to exterminate, without pity, those miserable wretches 
who had not followed his advice, and to spare those only who 
should voluntarily lay down their arms :" as if a seduced and 
ranqui»bed populace were not a fit object c^ compasflocmt bat 

* EpitL Liitfa. ad Argent C vii. 1 va. ^ tMakYkk^.lSEiAi.t^. 
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ought to be treated with as much rigor as the heads that misled 
them. But Luther would have it so ; and wheki he saw so cruel 
a sentiment was condemned, incapable. of owning himself ever 
in the wrong, he made a book expressly to prove that truly ** no 
mercy at all ought to be showed rebeb, nor were even those to 
be fofgiven, wli^m the multitude )md drawn by force into any 
seditious action."* Then were seen those famous battles which 
€ost Germany so much . blood. Such was . its state when the 
Sacramentarian dispute added new fuel to the flames. 
13.— -7^ Jir«TM^ o/Lidherf wkUh had been preceded by that qf Carhstadius, 
Carlostadius, who began it, had already introduced a novelty 
singularly scandalous ; for he was the first priest of ony reputa- 
tion that took a wife ; and. this example was attended with sur- 
prising effects in the sacerdotal order, and in the monasteries. 
GarlostadiuB was not as yet at variance with Luther. The mar- 
riage of this old priest was laughed at, even among the party ; 
but Luther, who earnestly desired to do the same, uttered not a 
word. He was fallen in love with a nun of quality, and singular 
beauty, whom he had taken out of her convent. It was a maxim 
of the new reformation, that vows were a Jewish practice, and 
none of them less obligatory than that of chastity. The Elector 
Frederick suffered Luther to speak after this manner, but coirid 
not bear that he should reduce these opinions to practice. He 
nad nothing but contempt for those priests and religious who 
married, contrary to the canons, and that discipline which had 
been revered for so many ages. Therefore, not to lose his 
credit widi diat prince, Luther was obliged to have patience 
during the prince's life ; but he was no sooner dead than Luther 
married his nun. This marriage happened in 1525, that is, in 
the height df the civil wars of Germany ; at which time the 
Sacramentarian disputes were inflamed to the utmost violence. 
Luther was then forty-five years old ; and this man, who, under 
the shelter of religious discipline, had passed his whole youth 
blameless in continency, in so advanced an age, and whilst he 
was hailed throughout die universe as the restorer of the Gospel, 
blushed not to abandon so perfect a state of life, and look be- 
hind him. Sleidan passes Ughtly over this fact " Luther," 
says he, ^ married a nun, and thereby gave room for fresh accu- 
sations fix>m his adversaries, who called him madman, and slave 
of Satan ;"t but he does not disclose the whole secret ; nor 
were they only Luther's adversaries who blamed his marriage ; 
he himself was ashamed of it ; his disciples, the most devoted 
to him, were surprised at it ; and all this we learn from a cu- 
rious letter of Melancthon to his intunate fnend, die learned 

Cameniuu. 

* Skid. Uk X. p, 77. i mM,Xik,^.^n. 
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It is written all in Crreek, tot «o Ihejr emmqKMaded on secret 
matters. He informs fainiy diat ** Lotter, when least expected^ 
had taken Boren to wife* (this was tfie nun's name,) without the 
least intimation of it to his friends : hot that, one evenkig, haying 
invited Pomeranus the minister to supper, together witfi a psanter 
and a lawyer, he had tfie usual cwemonies perf(»med ; tfast it 
was astonishing to see that at so miserable a time, when good 
men had so much to suffer, he could not command himseUT so 
as to compassionate, at least, their misfortunes; but on the con- 
trary, seemed so regardless of die miseries thai threatened them, 
as to suffer his reputation to be weakened* eren at a time when 
Germany stood most in need of his prudence and authority." 
Then he relates to his friend the causes of this marriage : ** that 
he very well knows Luther was no enemy to human nature, and 
that natural necessity, he really believes, was what engaged him 
in this marriage ; therefore, he ought not to wcmder that Ludiei's 
magnanimity should ^us be moltified ; that this manner of life 
is low and common, but holy : and after all, the scripture allows 
marriage as honorable ; in the main, diere is no crime in it; 
and if more than this be laid to Lu&er's charge, it is a manifest 
calumny." This he says on account of a rumor which had 
spread of the nun's being with child, and ready to lie in when 
Luther married her, which proved felse. Meloncthon was there- 
fore in the right to justify his master on tiiis head. He adds, 
'* that all that can be blamed in this action c^his, is Ae unsei^ 
sonable time in winch he did so unexpected a thing, and the 
pleasure he thereby gave his enemies, who only seek to accMS 
him. In conclusion, he beholds him frdl of trouble and vexation 
for this change, and does what he can to comfort him." 

It is plain enough how much Luther was ashamed oi and 
concerned at his marriage, and how greatly M^ancdion waa 
struck, notwithstanding all the respect he had for him. What 
he adds in the conclusion, intimates likewise, how mudi he be* 
lieved Camerarius Would be affected, since he si^s he was de- 
sirous of preventing him, ^^ lest through his zeal ror die contin- 
uation of Luther's gloiy , alwaya untarnished and reproachless, he 
should give himseB* over to loo much trouble and dejection at 
this surprising news." 

They had at frrstregarded Luther as a man superior to all 
ordinary weaknesses. That which he evinced by this scandalous 
marriage dejected tih»m. But Melanctfaon comforts hia friend 
and himself as well as he is iMe, by reason that ^ there may, 
perhaps, be somediing in it that ie hidden and divine ; that In 
baa certain marks of Lutber'a piety *, and some faumifiatiani 
beftdling them may turn ta good, teie \m«i% t» ti»»3DL ^Kuigsi 
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in dermted atatioBSt not only for the ministeni of holy things, but 
for all mankind in general ; and after all, die greatest saints of 
intiqai^ had their failings ; and, lastly, that we ought to em- 
brace the word of God for its own sake, not for the merits of 
ttuMPe who preach it, there being nothing more unjust than to 
Uame the doctrine for the faults into which its teachers fall." 

Doubtless, the maxim is good ; but they ought not to have 
laid nnich stress on personal defects — not built so much on 
Lather, whom, howeyer presumptuous, they experienced to be 
so weak ; nor, lastly, have boasted to us so much of their ref- 
ormation, as die marvellous work of God's hand, seeing the 
chief instrument of this wondrous work was a man, not only so 
vulgar, but swayed by such violent passions. 

15. — A notable dimmuHon qfLtUher's authority. 

It may easily be judged from the conjuncture of affairs, that 
the unseasonableness of time at which Melancthon is so much 
disturbed, and that unfortunate diminution of Luther's glory, 
wiuch he is troubled should hq)pen then when most required, 
regarded it is true, those horrible disasters, by which Luther 
foreboded tiie ruin of Germany ; but more especially bore a re- 
lation to the Sacramentarian dispute, which Melancthon well 
knew would weaken the authority of his master. And, indeed, 
Luther was not believed innocent of the disturbances of Ger- 
many, as they originated with those who followed his gospel, 
and appeared animated by his writings ; besides, we have seen 
that, at the commencement, he had as much encouraged as 
restrained these rebel peasants. The Sacramentarian contest 
also was esteemed the effect of his doctrine. Catholics re- 
proached him that, by exciting so great a contempt for church 
authority, and shaking this foundation, he brought every thing 
into question. ^* See," said they, *' what it is to place the au- 
thority of deciding in the hands of every private person ; to have 
given the scripture for so plain and easy, that, to understand it, 
no more is necessary than to read it, without consulting church 
or antiquity." All these things grievously troubled Melancthon ; 
he, that was naturally a man of discernment, saw a division 
rifling in the midst of the reformation, which not only rendered 
it odious, but enkindled in it an endless war. 

li— wf tUtpute on Free-WiU between Erasmus and LtUker.—Melanethon 6e- 

wails the transports of Luther. 

Odier things happened at the same time, which gave him 
great anxiety. The dispute about free-will had grown warm 
between Erasmus and Luther. Erasmus was he.ld in great 
etieem throu^out all Europe, though he had many enemies 
OQ all adaa. At the beginning of these troubles^ Ludier used 
lU Mw0iKml8 to gain hiau and wrote to Idm m aocYi t«K9«^>bdL 
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terms as approximated even to meauiess.* At first Erasnms 
favored him, yet not to such an extent as to leave the chuichi 
When he saw the schism manifestly declared, he abandoned him 
entirely, and wrote against him with great temper. But Luther, 
instead of imitating him, published so acrimonious a reply, as 
induced Mclancthon to say, ^ I wish to God Luther had been 
silent. I had hopes that old age would have rendered him 
more imld ; and I see that, pushed on by his adversaries, and 
the disputes into which he is obliged to enter,! he daily ffrom 
more violent." As if a man, who called himself the reformer 
of the world, ought so soon to forget his character as not to 
remain master of himself, whatever might be the provocatioD ! 
" That torments me strangely, (said Melancthon ;) and if God 
lend not his helping hand, these disputes will be attended wiA 
an unfortunate event. ";|; Erasmus, finding himself treated so 
rudely by one to whom he had been so mild, said, pleasantly 
enough, '' I thought marriage would have tamed him ;" and 
deplored his fate in seeing himself, notwithstanding his meek 
temper, '' condemned, old as he was, to fight against a savage 
beast, a furious wild boar." 

17. — The blasphemies and audaciousness of Luther in his treatise on J\imi?s 

Wm Enslaved, 

The outrageous language of Luther did not constitute his 
greatest excess in those books he wrote against Erasmus. The 
doctrine itself was horrible ; for he not only concluded that free- 
will was totally extinguished in mankind since their fall — a 
common error in the new reformation — " but, moreover, that it 
is impossible any other should be free but God ; that bis pres- 
ence and divine providence are the cause of all things falling 
out by the unchangeable, eternal, and inevitable will of God, 
who thunder-strikes and breaks to pieces all free-will : that the 
name of free-will is a name which appertains to God alone, in- 
compatible either with man, with angel, or any other creature."§ 

From these principles he was obliged to make God the author 
of crimes ; nor did he conceal the thing, saying in express 
terms, that " free-will is a vain title ; that God works the evil 
in us, as well as the good ; that the great perfection of faith 
consists in believing God to be just, although, necessarily, by 
his will, he renders us worthy of damnation, so as to seem to 
take pleasure in the torments of the wretched." || And again : 
" God pleases you when he crowns the unworthy ; he ought not 
to displease you when he condemns the innocent :"ir he adds 
for conclusion, '* that he said these things not by way of exam- 

* Ep. Luth. ad £rasm. inter. Erasm. Ep. lib. vl 3. 
fEp. Md. lib. iv. Ep. 28. t Lib.xviiL Ep. IL 9SL 

/J[>eSerr.art>.tii, 426, 429,431,^^ \lbv^tAA^ \^!Md.C466w 
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bat bf wiy (^ decidiiig ; that he meant not to subject 
iMintolliedeciaioaof anji>eRion; bat advises the wh<46 world 
o sulHiiit to them.^ 

It is not surpiinng that such excesses troubled (he modest 
oind of Melancthon ; not that he himself, at (he commence- 
nent, had not improved these prodigies of doctrine, having him- 
lelf mid with Luther^ '^ that Crod's foreknowledge renders free- 
wiU absokrtelj impossible ; and that God was not less the cause 
of the treason of Judas, than of the conversion of St Paul." 
But besides that he had been drawn into these opinions, rather 
by the authority of Luther than his own choice, nothing was 
more opposed to his character than such opinions, established 
in so violent a manner, and he knew not idiere he was, when 
he witnessed the transports of his master. 

18.— lA/Viir irmuports agairut the King of England, — Lvther boastt qfkis cwn 

medmeas. 

He saw them redoubled at the same time against the King of 
England. Luther, who had conceived a somewhat good opinion 
of this prince, because of his mistress Anne Boleyn, who was 
&vor^le enough to Lutheranism, had so far relented as to make 
excuses to him for his violence at first* The king^s answer 
was not such as he expected. Henry YIII reproached him 
widi the levity of his temper, the errors of his doctrine, his scan- 
dalous and shameful marriage. Then Luther, who never hum- 
bled himself except to induce others to crouch to him, and never 
ftiled to attack those who did not do so immediately, answered 
the king, ^ That he was sony for having treated him so mildly ; 
tet he did it at the request of his friends, in hopes such sweet- 
ness might be serviceable to this prince ; with the same view 
he had fonneriy written to tiie Legate Cajetan, to George Duke 
of Saxony, and to Erasmus, but he found it succeeded badly ; 
for which reason he should not be guilty of the like fault for die 

fature.»'t 
Amidst all these excesses, he even boasted of his extreme 

meekness. ** For, relying on the ever firm support of his learn- 
ing, he yielded not in pride either to emperor, or king, or prince, 
or Satan, or the whole universe ; but if the king would lay aside 
his majesty, to treat more freely with him, he should find that 
he would conduct himself humbly and meekly to the most infe- 
rior persons ; a true sheep in simplicity, that could beUeve no 
evO of any one." J 

19.— ZvAiWfKf and (Badmnpadius undertake the defence qf Cartoatad/ku.—Who 
Zubkgikii wot : he doctrine m the edhathn of heathens. 

What could Melancthon dunk, in his own temper the most 

* Enot ad Reg. Aa^ t iL St. 
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peaceable of mei^ when he saw the outrageous pen of Lutiber 
raise up so many enemies abroad, whilst the Saciamentarim 
contest created lum so many formidable ones at home t 

And indeed, at this time, the best pens of the party were 
directed against him. Carlostadius had found such defenden 
as placed him above the reach of contempt. Eagerly attacked 
by Luther, and driven from Saxony, he had retired to Switze^ 
land, where Zuinglius and CEcolampadius took up his defence. 
Zuinglius, minister of Zurich, had begun to distiub the church, 
on account of indulgences, as well as Luther, but some years 
afler him. He was a daring man, whose fire surpassed his 
learning ; — in language, clear and intelligible ; nor excelled by 
any of the pretended reformers, in a precise, uniform, and co- 
herent way of expressing his thoughts ; nor, indeed, did anj 
carry them to a greater length, or with more presumption. 

As the character of his genius will be better known by his 
own sentiments than my words, I shall produce a part of the 
most finished piece of his whole works : it is the '^ t)onfes8i<m 
of Faith," which, a little before his death, he sent to Francis L 
There, explaining the article of life everlasting, he says to this 
prince, " diat he must hope to see the assembly of all men that 
ever have been holy, valiant, faithful, and virtuous, from the be- 
ginning of the world. There you will see," he proceeds, ^'both 
Adams — the redeemed and the Redeemer. Tou will there see 
an Abel, an Enoch, a Noah, an Abraham, an Isaac, a Jacob, a 
Juda, a Moses, a Joshua, a Gideon, a Samuel, a Phineas, an 
Elias, an Eliseus, an Isaiah, with the Virgin Mother of God* 
whom he announced ; a David, an Ezekiahs, a Josiah, a J(^ 
Baptist, a St. Peter, a St. Paul. You wiU there see Hercules, 
Theseus, Socrates, Aristides, Antigonus, Numa, CamiUus, the 
Catos and Scipios. There you will see your predecessors and 
all your ancestors who have departed this world in the faith. In 
a word, not one good man, one holy spirit, one faithful soul, 
whom you will not there behold with God. What more beau- 
tiful, what more glorious, more agreeable, can be imagined, than 
such a sight ?"* What man had ever dreamed of thus placing 
Jesus Christ confusedly with the saints ? And in the train of 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and our Saviour himself, even 
Numa, the father of Roman idolatry, even Cato, who killed 
himself like a maniac, and not only so many worshippers of 
false divinities, but even the gods, the heroes whom they wor^ 
shipped ? I cannot conceive why he did not rank amongst them 
Apollo, or Bacchus, and Jupiter himself; and if such crimes pre- 
vented him as poets lay to their charge, were those of Hercules 
less infamous f This is what heaven is composed off accord- 

* Christ, f^dd dttxa e&v<y^ U^ V« Vl^ 
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iag to diis hc^ of the second party of the Reformatk»i : this is 
what he wrote in a confession of &di, dedicated by him to the 
greatest King in Christendom ; and what Bullinger, his succes- 
sor, has given us as ^ ike masterpiece and last song of this me- 
lodious swan."* And is it not astonishing that such as these 
could pass for men sent in an extraordinary manner by God for 
the refonnation of his church. 

90l — TkefikftiUma Jhuwer of those qf Zurich in definee ofZvingHus, 
Luther did not spare him on this head, but declared openly 
** tiiat he despaired of his salvation ; because, not satisfied with 
continuing to impugn the sacrament, he had become a heathen 
by placing impious heathens, even Scipio the Epicurean, even 
Numa, the devil's instrument in founding idolatry among the 
Romans, in the number of blessed souls. For what does bap- 
tism avail us — ^what the other sacraments, the Scriptures, and 
Jesus Christ himself, if the impious, the idolaters, and the Epi- 
cureans, are saints and in bliss ? And what is this else than 
teaching, that every man may be saved in his own faith and 
religion Vf 

To answer him was no easy task. Nor did they answer him 
at Zurich in any other way than by a wretched recrimination,- 
accusing him also of placing amongst the faithful, Nebitthad- 
nezzar, rS'aaman the Syrian, Abimelech, and many others, who, 
bom out of the Covenant and race of Abraham, were however 
saved, as Luther says, '^ by a fortuitous mercy of God."j; But 
not to defend this '* fortuitous mercy of God," which in reality 
is something strange, it is one thing to have said with Luther, 
tfiat there may have been men out of the number of Israelites, 
idio knew G<>d ; another thing, to place with Zuinglius in the 
namber of blessed souls, such as worshipped false divinities ; 
and if the Zuinglians were right in condemning the excesses 
and violence of Luther, .there was much more reason to con- 
demn tiiis prodigious extravagance of Zuinglius. For, in short, 
this was not one of those mistakes into which a man may be 
betrayed in the heat of discourse : he was writing a confession 
of foith, and intended to make a simple and brief exposition of 
tbe Apostles' Creed ; a work that, above all others, required a 
mature consideration, exact doctrine, and a settled head. It 
vas in die same strain he had before spoken of Seneca *^ as of 
a most holy man, in whose heart God had written the faith with 
Us own handy"§ because he had said in his letter to Lucilius 
**tliat nothing was hidden from God." Thus we have all the 
pbtonic, peripatetic, stoic philosophers enrolled amongst the 
Hints, and full of faith, because St. Paul acknowledges they 

* Pw£ BoBiii^ t Parv. Conf. Lutb. Hoep. p. 2« 187. 
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had undanrtood tlie invinble diutts of €k>d bj dM viaibie wmfci 
of his power ;* and wbMi furnuhefl diia Apoade with raMmw 
to condemn diem in his Epiade to die RomnaSf Mm juatiiied 
and sanctified diem, in the opinion of ZuingHna* 

To teach anch extravagances aa these, a man must hare do 
notion of Christian justice, or of the corruption of our nature. 
And, indeed, Zuinfflius was quite a stranger to origJBBl ain. lo 
that confession of faith, which he sent to Francis I, and in &m 
or five treatises which he made expressly to prove the baptian 
of the litde children against anabaptists, and explain the efiect 
of baptism in this in&nt age, he does not so much aa apeak of 
its cancelling original sin, which, however, is allowed bj •!! 
Christians to be the chief fruit of their baptism. He had done 
the same in all his other works ; and when this omiasion of an 
efiect so considerable was objected to him, he shows diat he 
did so designedly, because, in his opinion, no stn is iuken awsjf 
by baptism. He carries still &rther his raidmess, when he aays, 
"It is no sin, but a misfortune, a vice, a distemper ; that Tw>tlp"g 
is weaker or more distant firom the Scripture sense, than to si^, 
original sin is not only a distemper, but also a ciime.'f in 
conformity to these principles, h^ decides that men indeed are 
bom '' prone to sin firom their self^ove," but not sinnera, except 
improperly, by taking the penalty of sin for sin itself: and dua 
" proneness to sin," which cannot be sin, makes, according to 
him, the m^le evil of our origin. In the sequel of his diacouree, 
it is true, he acknowledges that all men would periah, were it 
not for the grace of the Mediator, because this proneneaa to ain 
would not &il in time to produce it, were it not stopped ; and 
it is in this sense he acknowledges that all men are damned bj 
the " force of original sin ;" a force which consists not, as we 
have just now seen, in making men truly sinners, aa all Chiis* 
tian churches have decided against Pelagius, but in wm^«g 
them only *' prone to sin," through the weakness of their senses 
and self-love, which the Pelagians and heathens themselves 
would not have denied. 

The decision of Zuinglius, on the remedy of this evil, is not 
less strange ; for he maintains that it is taken away fix>m all 
men whatever, by the grace of Jesus Christ, independendy of 
baptism : insomuch t^t original sin damns no man, not even 
the children of the heathens. As to those, though he darea not 
fix their salvation in the same degree of certainty with that of 
Christians and dieir children, he says, however, that, like the real, 
as long as they are incapable o£ the law, they are in Ami atite 
of innocences allegh)g dus text of St Paul—" iriiava no law ia, 
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Ifaere « bqi transgressioiu'^ ^ Now," proceeds this new doctor, 
** it is ecvlain tiuit childreii are weak, without experience, and 
ignorant of the law, and are not less without law than St. Paul, 
when he said, * I lived without the law heretofore. 'f Therefore, 
as there is no law for them, neither is there aoy transgression 
of the law, and, bj consequence, no damnation. St Paul says, 
that he Innsd without the law once, but there is no age in which 
man is more in this state than his infancy ; consequently, it 
must be said, with the same St. Paul, &at without the law sin 
was dead in diem.";]; Just so disputed the Pelagians against 
the churdi. And although, as above stated, Zuinglius here 
speaks wSh greater assurance of the children of Christians than 
of others, he, however, in reality speaks of alf children whatever, 
without excepticm. It is phdn to what point his proof is directed ; 
and, ceitainly, since the time of Julian there never was a more 
complete Pelagian than Zuinglius. 

23. — The error ofZuitiglius on BapHtm. 
Nay, the Pelagians acknowledged, that baptism could at least 
give grace, and remit the sins of the adult. Zuinglius more 
rash than they, ceases not to repeat what has been already told 
of him, ** that baptism takes a,way no sin, and gives no grace." 
*^ It is the blood of Jesus Christ," says he, "^^ mat remits sins, 
therefore, it is not baptism." Here an instance may be seen 
of that perverted zeal the reformation had for the glory of Jesus 
Christ. It is more clear than day, that to attribute the remis- 
sion of sins to baptism, which is the means of taking them away 
established by Jesus Christ, does no more injury to Jesus Christ, 
than yon offer to a painter, by attributing the fine coloring and 
die beautiful touches of his picture to the pencil he makes use 
of. But the reformation carries its vain reasonings to such 
excess, as to imagine it gives glory to Jesus Christ, to destroy 
the efficacy of tl^se instruments which he employs. And to 
continue so gross an illusion to the utmost extremity, when a 
hundred passages from the Scriptures were objected to Zuin- 
glius, where it is said, that baptism saves us, that it remits our 
gins ; he thinks he has fully satisfied by answering, that baptism 
is here taken for the blood of Jesus Christ, of which it is the sign. 

tij^Zmtng9ut ateustomed to wrest the Scripture in every thing. — His contempt 

for mUiquUyt the sowree of his error. 

Such licentious expUcations make every thing one wishes to 

be found in Scripture. It is not surprising that Zuinglius there 

finds that the Eucharist is not the body, but the sign of the body, 

though Chfist has said, ** This is my body ;" since he is able 

to find ttttt baptism does not indeed give the remiseiotv of ^vci^^ 

but figmes ktoua as already given; though tiie ^ctv^\we^\!a& 

mJA fRom.vii.9, X^^^^i^^^^ 
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said a hundred times, not that it figures, but gives it to as. It 
is no matter of surprise that the same author, to doatroy Ae 
reality which incommoded him, ehides the force of these weids, 
^ Thu is my body;" since to destroy original sin, which shocked 
him, he was able to evade these words ; ** all have sinned in one 
man," and again, *' by the disobedience of one man many were 
made sinners."* But still more strange is the confidence of 
this author in supporting his new interpretations against oiiginal 
sin, with a manifest contempt of all antiquity. ** We have seen," 
says he, **The ancients teach another doctrine concerning 
original sin : but in reading them it is easily perceived how 
obscure and embarrassed, not to say entirely human, rather than 
divine, is all diey say on that head. For my part, this long 
time I have not leisure to consult them." In 1526 he composed 
this treatise ; and for many years before, he had no leisure to 
consult the ancients, nor go back to the fountain-head. Mean- 
while ho reformed the church. Why not, will our Reformers 
say ? And what had he to do with the ancients, since he pos- 
sessed the Scriptures ? but on the contrary, here is an instance 
how little safety there is in searching the Scriptures, when one 
pretends to understand them, without having recourse to anti- 
quity. By understanding the Scriptures in such a manner, 
Zuioglius discovered there was no original sin, that is to say, 
there was no redemption ; and the scandal of the cross was 
made void ; and pushed his notions to such a length, as to 
place amongst the saints those, who, indeed, whatever he mi^t 
say, had no part with Jesus Christ. Thus is the church re- 
formed, when men undertake its reformation without concerning 
themselves about what was the sense of past ages ; and, accord- 
ing to this new method, it is easy to arrive at a reformation like 
that of the Socinians. 

24. — Th* character of OScolmnpadhu, 

Such were the heads of the new reformation. Men of talent, 
it is true, and not deficient in literature, but bold, rash in their 
decisions, and puffed up with their vain learning : men who de- 
lighted in extraordinary and particular opinions, and therefore 
aimed, not only to raise themselves above those of their own 
age, but also above the most holy of ages past. CEcoJampadius, 
the other defender of the figurative sense amongst the Swiss, 
was both more moderate, and more learned ; and if Zuinglius 
appeared by his vehemence another Luther, (Ecolampadius more 
resembled Melancthon, whose particular friend he was also. In 
a letter, which, when a youth, he wrote to Erasmus, you observe 
the marks of a piety equally affectionate and enh^tened, to^ 
gether with much wit and poUtene&B.i; From the feet of the 
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cracifiz, b^re wfakdi he had been accustomed to praj, he n^ote 
such tender tilings to Erasmus on the ineffable sweetness of 
Jesus Christ* whom this pious image represented so lively to 
his imagination, that there is no reading it without being affected. 
The reformation which came to trovd)le these devotions, and 
account them idolatry, began at that time ; for it was in 1517 that 
he wrote tibis letter. He entered into religion in the first heat 
of these disturbances, with much courage and reflection ; at an 
age, as Erasmus observes, too advanced for any imputation o€ 
youdiful precipitancy.* We also learn from the letters of Eras- 
mus, that he was greatly enamoured with the course of life he 
had undertaken, and relished God in peace of mind, and therein 
lived quite remote firom the novelties that were then spreading. 
However, (such is human weakness, so great the coirtagion of 
novelty,) he left his monastery, preached the new reformation 
at Basil, where he was pastor, and tired of celibacy, like the 
rest of the reformers, married a young giri, unth whose beauty 
he was enamoured. *' This is the way," said Erasmus, '* they 
choose to mortify themselves ;"')' he could not but admire these 
new apostles, who were sure to abandon the solemn profession 
of celibacy to take wives; whereas, the true apostles of our 
Saviour, according to the tradition ci all the fathers, in order to 
attend to God and the Gospel only, left their wives to embrace 
celibacy. ^ k seems," said he, ** as if the reformation aimed at 
notiiing more than to strip a few monks of their habits, and to 
marry a parcel of priests ; and this great tragedy terminates at 
last in a conclusion that is entirely comical, since, just like 
comedies, all ends in marriage.'^ The same Erasmus com- 
plains, in other places,§ that after his friend (Ecolampadius had 
abandoned his tender devotion, together with the church and 
monastery, in order to embrace this impious and contemptible 
reformation, he was no longer the same man ; instead of can- 
dor, which this minister professed whilst he acted of himself^ 
nothing but artifice and dissimulation could be found in him, 
after he had once entered into the spirit of the party. 

35. — The progrest of the Sacramentmian doctrine. 
After the Sacramentarian dispute had been raised in the man- 
ner we have seen, Carlostadius scattered abroad little tracts 
against the real presence ; and, although on all hands they were 
afiowed to be replete with ignorance,|| yet they were reUshed 
by the people already charmed with novelty. Zuinglius and 
(Ecolampadius wrote in defence of this new doctrine : the first 
with much wit and vehemence ; the other with much learning, 

« Eimnn. Lib. zm. Ep. 18, 14. Lib.xiu.37. f Lib. zix. En. 41. 

t b. Enim. Lib. ziz. § Ub.ziriiLEp. 83, 19, 113,31,47. CoL 3057, fcc 
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saki a hundred times, not that it figures, but gives it to vs* It 
is no matter of surprise that the same anthoTt to destroy Ae 
reality which incommoded him, ehides the force of these voids, 
^ This is my body;" since to destroy original sin, wtdsh shocked 
hun, he was able to evade these words ; ** all have sinned in one 
man," and again, ** by the disobedience of one man many were 
made sinners."* But still more strange is the confidence of 
this author in supporting his new interpretaticms against oiiginal 
sin, with a manifest contempt of all antiquity. ** We have seen," 
says he, **The ancients teach another doctrine concenung 
original sin : but in reading them it is easily perceived how 
obscure and embarrassed, not to say entirely human, rather than 
divine, is all diey say on that head. For my part, this long 
time I have not leisure to consult them." In 1526 he composed 
this treatise ; and for many years before, he had no leisure to 
consult the ancients, nor go back to the fountain-head. Mean- 
while he reformed the church. Why not, will our Reformers 
say ? And what had he to do with the ancients, since he pos- 
sessed the Scriptures ? but on the contrary, here is an instance 
how little safe^ there is in searching the Scriptures, when one 
pretends to understand them, without having recourse to anti- 
quity. By understanding the Scriptures in such a manner, 
Zuinglius discovered there was no original sin, that is to say, 
there was no redemption ; and the scandal of the cross was 
made void ; and pushed his notions to such a lengfii, as to 
place amongst the saints those, who, indeed, whatever he mi^t 
say, had no part with Jesus Christ. Thus is the church re- 
formed, when men undertake its reformation without concerning 
themselves about what was the sense of past ages ; and, accord- 
ing to this new method, it is easy to arrive at a reformaticm like 
that of the Socinians. 

24. — Tht character of CBcdUunpadnu. 
Such were the heads of the new reformation. Men of talent, 
it is true, and not deficient in literature, but bold, rash in their 
decisions, and puffed up with their vain learning : men who de- 
lighted in extraordinary and particular opinions, and therefore 
aimed, not only to raise themselves above those of their own 
age, but also above the most holy of ages past. CEcoJampadius, 
the other defender of the figurative sense amongst the Swiss, 
was both more moderate, and more learned ; and if Zuinglius 
appeared by his vehemence another Luther, (Ecolampadius more 
resembled Melancthon, whose particular friend he was also. In 
a letter, which, when a youth, he wrote to Erasmus, you observe 
the marks of a piety equally afiectionate and enh^tened, to^ 
gether with much wit and politeneaB.I^ ¥iom th^ feet of file 
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cnicifizv b^re whidi he had been accustomed to prajy he n^ote 
such tender thmgs to Erasmus on the ineffable sweetness of 
Jeaua Christ* whom this pious image represented so lively to 
his imagination, that there is no reading it without h^ng affected. 
The reformation which came to trovd)le these devotions, and 
account them idolatry, began at that time ; for it was in 1517 that 
he wrote this letter. He entered into religion in die first heat 
of these disturbances, with much courage and reflection ; at an 
age, as Erasmus observes, too advanced for any imputation ci 
youthful precipitancy.* We also learn from the letters of Eras- 
mus, that he was greatly enamoured with the course of life he 
had undertaken, and relished God in peace of mind, and therein 
lived quite remote from the novelties that were then spreading. 
However, (such is human weakness, so great the contagion of 
novelty,) he left his monastery, preached the new reformation 
at Basil, where he was pastor, and tired of celibacy, like the 
rest o€ the reformers, married a young girl, with whose beauty 
he was enamoured. '^ This is the way," said Erasmus, '^ they 
choose to mortify themselves ;"')' he could not but admire these 
new apostles, who were sure to abandon the solemn profession 
of celibacy to take wives; whereas, the true apostles of our 
Saviour, according to the tradition (^ all the fathers, in order to 
attend to God and the Gospel only, left their wives to embrace 
celibacy. ^ k seems," said he, *' as if the reformation aimed at 
notiiing more than to strip a few monks of their habits, and to 
many a parcel of priests ; and this great tragedy terminates at 
last in a conclusion that is entirely comic^, since, just like 
comedies, all ends in marriage.'^ The same Erasmus com- 
plains, in other places,§ that after his friend (Ecolampadius had 
abandoned his tender devotion, together with the church and 
monastery, in order to embrace this impious and contemptible 
reformation, he was no longer the same man ; instead of can- 
dor, which this minister professed whilst he acted of himself, 
nodiing but artifice and dissimulation could be found in him« 
after he had once entered into the spirit of the party. 

85. — The progress qfthe Sacramenimian doctrine. 
Afier the Sacramentarian dispute had been raised in the man- 
ner we have seen, Cariostadius scattered abroad little tracts 
agaiiiBt the real presence ; and, although on all hands they were 
aBo<wed to be replete with ignorance,|| yet they were reUshed 
by tiie people already charmed with novelty. Zuinglius and 
CEcolampadius wrote in defence of this new doctrine : the first 
wi^ much wit and vehemence ; the other with much learning, 

* EmML Lib. zm. Ep. 18, 14. Lib.xiii.37. f Lib. zix. En. 41. 
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and BO sweet an eloquence, that, ** were it pcmabie^ mym Eras- 
mus, " and would God have pennitted it, it were capdlile of se- 
ducing even the elect"* God put them to dus Inal ; but his 
promises and truth upheld the simplicity of the fiutli of the 
church against human reasoning. A httle after Carlostadius 
was reconciled with Luther, and appeased him by sajring Ihat 
what he had taught upon the Eucharist, was rather by iSbe way 
of proposing and examining, than deciding.! This man's li& 
was one uninterrupted scene of feuds ; and the Swiss,. ¥^ re- 
ceived him a second time, were never able to calm his tuibulent 
temper. 

His doctrine spread more and more, but on more plausible 
interpretations of our Saviour's words than what he nad for- 
merly given. Zuingiius said, ^ the good man said well enough, 
there was some hidden sense in these divine words, but could 
never find out what it was." He and CEcolampadius^ widi 
somewhat different expressions, agreed on the whole, tlmt these 
words, *^ This is my body," were figurative : ^ Is," said Zuin- 
gulius, " is as much as to say, signifies ;" *' body," said CBcol- 
ampadius, ** is the sign of ^e body." Their leaders, Bucer 
and Capito, became zealous defenders of the figurative sense. 
The reformation divided itself; and those who embraced this 
new party were called Sacramentarians. They were also 
named Zuinglians, either because Zuingiius had firot supported 
Carlostadius, or because his authority prevailed in the mmds of 
the people, who were led away by his vehemence. 

^S^—ZuingHus carefid to Uike fnm Vu Etteharid whatever tiNU ni§ed oftooe 

the senses. 

We must not be surprised that an opinion so favorable to hu- 
man sense became so fashionable. Zuingiius said positivelyt 
there was no miracle in the Eucharist, or any thing incompre- 
hensible ; that the bread broken represented to us me body im- 
molated ; and the wine, the blood shed : that Jesus Christ, at 
the institution of these sacred signs, had given them the name 
of the thing itself: that it was not, however, a simple spec- 
tacle, nor signs wholly naked, for as much as the remembrance 
of, and faith in, the body immolated and the blood shed, sup- 
ported our souls ; that the Holy Ghost meanwhile sealed in our 
hearts the remission of sins ; and therein consisted the whole 
mystery. Human reason and sense had nothing to suffer from 
this explication.;!; The Scripture was all the difficulty: biit 
when one side opposed ** This is ifny body," the other answered, 
^' I am the vine ; I am die door ; the rock was Chriist" True 
it is, these examples ccune not to the point. It was not in pro- 

* Lib. IS, Ep. 9, t Hoep. t v»t. ad an. 1385— £ 4ftL 
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podiiig a parable, or ezplainiiig an allegorj, that Jesus Christ 
said, ^ This is my body ; this is my blood." These words, 
entirely detached from the context, carried their full meaning in 
themselves, — a new institution was in hand, — which ought to 
be made in simple terms, and yet no place in Scripture had 
been found, where the sign of the institution received the name 
of the thing itself the moment it was instituted, and without any 
previous preparation. 

27. — Of ikt Sj^mt wkkh appeared to 2hiingiitu, to furnish bxm vaiih a pas- 
sagty }ffhere the Hgn of the instUuHon recewed immediatdy the name of the 
tkmg vMtibded. 

This argument tormented Zuinglius; he sought day and night 
for a solution. In tiie meantime, however, mass was abolished, 
in opposition to all the exertions of the town-secretary, who dis- 
puted powerfully for the Catholic doctrine and the real presence. 
Twelve days after, Zuinglius had this dream, with which he 
and his disciples have been so much upbraided. In it he tells 
us, that imagining he was disputing against the town-secretary, 
who pressed him closely, on a sudden, he saw a phantom, white 
or black, iq[>pear before him,* who spoke these words : ^ Coward 
why aaswerest thou not what is written in Exodus, — *' The 
Lamb is die passover,';[; — ^intimating it was the sign ?" This is 
the celebrated passage so often repeated in the writings of the 
Sacramentarians, m idiich they thought to have found the name 
of ^ thing given to the sign, and in the very institution of the 
sign ; and thus it was conceived by Zuinglius, who availed him- 
self of it. His disciples will ccmtend, when he said he knew 
not who suggested this thought, whether he was white or black, 
he meant only, that it was an unknown person, and true it is, 
the Latin terms will bear this explication. But, besides that 
concealing himself, so as not to discover what he was, is the 
natural character of an evil spirit, Zuingtius was also mani- 
festly in error : — ^these words, ** The Lamb^is the passover," by 
no means signify it was the figure of die passover. It is a com- 
mon Hebraism, where the word sacrifice is understood ; so sin 
merely is the sacrifice for sin ; and barely passover is the sacri- 
fice of die passover ; which the Scripture itself explains a little 
(artfaar on, where it says at fiill lengm, not that the Lamb is the 
paatov^, but die sacrifice of the passover. This most certainly 
was the aense (^ that place in Exodus. Other examples were 
afterwards mx>duced, as we shall see in due time ; but this was 
the Arst jRiere was nothing in it, as we see, thatshould much 
comfort the mind of Zuinglius, or that showed him the sign at 
the Feiy institution received the name of the thing. He awoke, 
liow0ver« at .dua new ejulication of hia uoknowu tnsaA^t^M^L 
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the place of Exodus, and went to |Hreach what he had diacoyered 

in his dream. Men were too well prepared not to beUeve him; 

.the mists which still remained on thoir minds were dissipated. 

28. — Luther vfritu againd the SaeramenUriant, and wAy Ac frtalMl Zvinginu 

more seterdjf than the resL 

It provoked Luther to see, not only iudividualsy but whole 
churches of the new reformation, now rise up against him. But 
he abated nothing of his accustomed pride. We may judge 
from these words, — ^ I have the Pope in front ; I have the 
Sacranientarians and Anabaptists in my rear ; but I will march 
out alone against them all ; I will defy them to battle ; I will 
trample them under my feet." And a little alVer, — ^ I will say 
it without vanity, that for these thousand years the Scripture 
has never been so thoroughly purged, nor so well explained, nor 
better understood, than at this time it is by me.''* He wrote 
these words in 1525, a little after the contest had commenced. 
In the same year he ccMnposed his book ^ against the heavenly 
prophets ;" thereby ridicuhng Carlostadius, whom be accused 
of favoring the visions of the Anabaptists. This book consisted 
of two parts. In the first he maintained the impropriety of 
breaking down images ; that in the law of Moses nothing was 
prohibited as the object of adoration, but the images of God ; 
that the images of crosses and of saints were not comprehended 
in this prohibition ; that none under die gospel were obliged to 
destroy images by force« because that was contrary to gospel- 
liberty ; and those who destroyed them were doctors of me ktw, 
and not of the gospel. By this reasoning he justified us firom 
all those accusations of idolatry, with which we were unreason" 
ably chaiged on this head. In the second part he attacked the 
Sacramentarians. But (Ecolampadius he treated wifii modera- 
tion at the commencement; yet he attacked Zuing^us with vio- 
lence. This doctor had written, that before the name of Luther 
was known, he had preached the gospel^ — that is, 6ie reformsp 
tion in Switzerland---ever since the year 1516 ; and &e Swiss 
gave him the glory of this beginning, which Luther arrogated to 
himself.! Offended at these words he wrote to those of Stras- 
burg, ^* that he durst assume to himself the glory of first preach- 
ing Jesus Christ, but that Zuinglius wished to deprive him of 
that glory. How is it possible," proceeds he, ^ to be mlent, 
whilst these men (fisturfo our churches and impugn our autho^ 
ity ? If tbey are unwilling to suffer their own to be weakened; 
for the same reason they ought not to weaken ours.'* In con- 
clusion, he deckrest ^ tkere is no medtum^ M&er lie er diey 
must be the ministers of Satan.'*} 

* Ad Maled. Reg. Aug. t ik 496. f fMng. in oplan. aitk^ 18 Ocs. b 
" etc Calk. JU&.W. t IUImi. e|M. p. m. 
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SSL — Th» VMfdt rfm eelekraied Lviheran on. the jeahmty qfLulhir ugakui 

ZukigUus, 

An ingenious Lutheran, and the most celebrated of those 
that have written in our days, here makes this reflection : — 
*^ Those who despise all things, and expose not only their for- 
tunes, but their lives, often are not able to raise themselves 
above glory, so flattering are its charms, so great is human 
weakness. On the contrary, the higher a man's courage is 
elevated the more does he covet praises — the more concerned 
to see those bestowed on others, which he beheves due to him- 
self.* It should not be, therefore, a matter of surprise, if a 
man of Luther's magnanimity wrote those things to those of 
Strasburg." 
30. — Luiker'M stnmg arguments for the real presence ; and how he boasts of them. 

in the midst of these strange transports, Luther, by powerful 
arguments, confirmed the fai£ of the real presence, both the 
Scripture, and ancient tradition, supported him in this cause. 
He demonstrated, that to convert so simple, so precise words 
of our Saviour to a figurative sense, under pretext that there 
were figurative expressions in other places of the Scripture, was 
to open a way bv which the whole Scripture, and all tiie myste- 
ries of our religion, would be turned to figures ; that the same 
ftubmiMion was, therefore, required here, with which we receive 
the other mysteries, without attending to human reasoning, or 
the laws of nature, but to Jesus Christ and his words only ; that 
our Saviour spoke not, in the institution, either of faith or the 
Holy Spirit, but said, *^ This is my body," and not that fidth 
would make you partake of it ; wherefore, the eating, of which 
JesMB Christ there spdEe, was not a mystical eating, but an eat- 
iitf by die mouth ; that the union of faith was consummated ou^ 
or thie aacrament ;'(' nor could it be believed that Jesus Chris. 

£ve U8 nothing ttmt was particular by such emphatic words ;^ 
il it is evident his intention was to render certain his gift, by 
giving us his person ; that the remembrance he recommended 
to us of his death, excluded not his presence, but obliged us to 
receive this body and this blood as a victim immolated for us ; 
thai 4e victim became ours, uideed, by manducation ; that, in 
really, ftith ou^t then to intervene, in order to make it profit- 
able to OS ; but to show that, even without faith, die word of 
Jeeus Christ had its efiect, there needed but to consider the 
commuiuoii of the unworthy. He urged here forciUy die words 
ef St Paul, wbea, after relating tl^se words, *^ This is my 
bo^ft** he candemned so severely those ^ who discerned not 
thn hedpr of the Lord, and irbo rendered themselves guilty of his 

e O^is. Jedlie^ a. ft. t SeinL de Corp. et Sang. Cfaiiit delen. Veibi. 
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body and biood."* He added, that St Paul meant to speak 
throughout of the '* true body," and not of the body in figure ; 
and that it was evident from his expressions, that he condcHmned 
those impious persons of insulting Jesus Christ, not in bis gifts, 
but immediately in his person. 

But where he manifested his greatest strength, was in demol- 
ishing the objections which were raised against these heavenly 
truths. He asked of those who objected to him, '* flesh profit- 
etli nothing,"f with what assurance they durst say, that the 
flesh of Jesus Christ profiteth nothing, and apply to tfiis life- 
giving flesh what Jesus Christ said of the carnal sense, or, 
at most, of the flesh taken afler the manner in which the 
Caphamaites understood it, or evil Christians received it, 
not uniting themselves thereto by faith, nor receiving at that 
same time that spirit and life with which it abounds 1 When 
they presumed to ask him, Whatf therefore, did this flesh avail 
taken by the mouth of the body, he again asked of these proud 
opponents. What did it avail that the Word was made flesh t 
Could not truth have been announcedf nor mankind redeemed, 
but by this means ? Are they acquainted with all God's se- 
crets, to say unto him, he had no other way by which to save 
man ? And who are they, thus to set laws to their Creator, and 
prescribe to him the means by which he would apply his grace 
to them 1 If, at last, they opposed against him human reasons, 
how a body could be in so many places at once— a human body, 
whole and entire, in so small a space 1 He destroyed ail these 
engines levelled against Gody by asking, how God preserved 
his unity in the trinity of persons t how, of nothing, he had cre- 
ated heaven and earth ? how he had clothed his Son in a human 
body ? how he made lum be bom of a virgin ? how he delivered 
him up to death ? and how he was to raise up all the ikitfafid on 
the last day ? What did human reason pretend by opposing 
these vain difficulties against God, which he blasted with a 
breath ? They say that all the miracles of Jesus Christ are 
sensible.;]; ** But who has told them that Jesus Christ did re- 
solve never to work any other 1 When he was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost in the womb of a virgin, to whom was this, die 
greatest miracle of all, become sensible ? Could Mary have 
known what it was she bore in her womb, had not the angd 
announced the divine secret to her? But when the divinity 
dwelt corporeally in Christ Jesus, who saw it, or who compre- 
hended it t Now who sees him at the right hand of his Fadier, 
from whence he exerts his omnipotence over the whole universe ? 
Is this what obliges them to wrest, to break to pieces, to crucify 
the words of their Master? I do not comprehend, say they, 

* 1 Cor. XL S4y tS, 99. t Joba vL 63. | Semi, quod verba stent ibid. 
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bow hb can execute them literally. They prove to me rety 
well, by Ibis reasoiif that human sense agrees not wMi God's 
wisdom ; I allow it ; I agree with them ; but I never knew be- 
fore that nodung was to be believed but what we discovered by 
opening our eyes, or what human reason can comprehend.'' 

Laray : when it was said to him, that this matter was not of 
con soque nce, or of sufficient importance for breaking peace : — 
^ idio iBbetk obliged Carlostadius to begin this quarrel 1 What 
forced Zuinglius and CEcolampadius to write t May that peace 
for ever be accursed, that is made to the prejudice of truA f 
By such arguments he often silenced the Zuinglians. It must 
be acknowledged, he had a great strength <^ genius ; he wanted 
nothiw but ue rule, which can be had no where but in the 
Church, and under the yoke of a legitimate authority. Had 
Luther continued obedient to that yoke, so neces^fiury for the 
regulatioa of afi minds, but especially for fiery aiid in^tuous 
mmdi like his, he might have kept ms writing free from ^ose 
transports, those buffooneries, that brutal arrogance, &ose ex- 
cesses, or rather extravagances ; and the force with which he 
treated wome truths, would not have contributed to seduction. 
It is for this teason we see him still invincible, ti4ien he sets 
fordi tiie aBcieat doctrines he had lemned m the bosom of the 
Church ; but pride closely pursued his yicixmea* So much was 
diis inan captivated with himself for haviilg foij^ so strenu- 
ousty for ibe proper and Uteral tfense of our Saviour's words, that 
he oovdd not refrtin from boasting of it *' The Papists them- 
felvesi" said he, ^ lure obliged to allow me the pruse of having 
defondid (he doctrine of the literal sense much better than they. 
And* in leality, I am assured, were they all melted down into 
one ihaasi tibey never would be able to maintain it with the 
itreogth th*t 1 do."* 

9mi$e hsUer tktM he. 

He was mistaken ; for although he fully proved that the lite- 
ral sense was to be maintained, he knew not how to understand 
it in an its simplicity ; and tin supporters of the figurative sense 
demoiialratedtohim,thatif thetitOTal sense were to be followed, 
tnuimibetantiation would carry it This is what ZuingUus, and 
all the defenders of the figurative sense, in general, proved most 
clearljr. They observe, that Jesus Christ has not said, «« My 
body IB here, or my lM>dy is under this, and with this, or this 
contains my body, but only. This is my body." Thus, what he 
is to give ma fidtibful, is net a substance which contains his 
bod^, er winoh acconpanies it, but his body, ^ without any other 
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foreign substance."* Neither has he saidf '^ This bread is my 
body," ^^ch is another of Luther's explications ; but he has 
said, " This is mj body," by an indefinite term, to show that 
the substance he gives is no longer bread, but his body. 

And when Luther explained '^ This is my body ;" thai is« thu) 
bread is my body, really and without figure, contrary to his in- 
tentions, he destroyed his own doctrine. For we may very 
well say with the Church, that bread becomes the body, in the 
same sense that St. John has said, '* the water was made wine,"t 
at the marriage-feast in Cana of Galilee, namely, by the change 
of one into the other. In the same manner may it be said, that 
what is bread in appearance, is, in efiect, the body of our Lord ; 
but that true bread, remaining such, should be at the same time 
the true body of our Lord, as Luther maintained, the defenders 
of the figurative sense proved to him, as did the Catholics, that 
it was a reasoning void of sense, and concluded diat he oug^t 
either to admit a moral change only, together with them, or a 
change of substance, together with the Papists. 

3S. — Bexaprovetthe tam$ inUk, 

It is for this reason that Beza, at the Conference of M<mt- 
beliart, maintains against ike Lutherans, that of the two expli- 
cations which adhere to the literal sense— namely, that of die 
Catholics, and that of the Lutherans, '* It is that of the Cadiolics 
which departs least from the words of the institution of the Lrad's 
Supper, were they to be expounded word for word." He proves 
it by this reason : because '^the Transubstantiators say, that by 
virtue of these divine words, that which before was In^ad, hav^ 
ing changed its substance, becomes immediately the body itself 
of Jesus Christ, to the end that, by this means, this proposition 
may be true, * This is my body.' Whereas the exposition of 
the consubstantiators,saying,that these words, ' This is my body,' 
do signify my body is essentially in, with, or under this bread, 
declares not what is become of the bread, and what that is, which 
is the body, but only where it is."| This reason is plain and 
intelligible. Foritisclear, that Jesus Christ, having taken bread 
in order to make it something, must have declar^ to us what 
kind of something he did intend to make it ; it is not less evi- 
dent, that the bread became that which the Almi^ty did intend 
to make it. Now these words show he intended to make it lus 
body, whatever that is understood, since he said, ^' This is my 
body. " If, therefore, this bread i» uot become his body in figure, 
it is become so in effect ; and there is no way to avoid admits 
ting either the change in figure, or the change in substance^ 

Thus, if we only understand simply the words of Jesuft Christi 

* HoBjx'ad an. 1537, €49. f Johnil 9« 
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the dootrine of the Church must be embraced ; and Beza is cor- 
rect in stating, that it is attended with less difficulties, as to the 
mannel' of speaking, than that of the Lutherans, that is to say, 
it is more agreeable to the literal sense.* Calvin frequently con- 
firms the same truth ; and, not to dwell on the sense of individ- 
uals, a whole Synod of Zuinglians have acknowledged it. 

3a. — ^ whole Synod of SMngUans in Poland estabUshea the same truth. 
It is the Synod of Czenger, a town in Poland, published in 
the CoUection of Geneva. This synod, after having rejected 
Papistical Transubstantiation, shows " that the Lutheran Con- 
substantiation is untenable," because, *' as the wand of Moses 
was not a serpent but by transubstantiation, and the water in 
Egypt wa0 not blood, nor, at the marriage of Cana, wine, with- 
out a change ; so the bread of the supper cannot be Ibe body 
of Christ subisrtantially, if it be not changed into his flesh, by 
losing the form and substance of bread."! 

It was good sense that dictated this decision. In fact, the 
bread remaining bread, can be no more the body of our Lord, 
than the wand remaining a wand, could be a serpent, or than the 
water remaining water, could be blood in Eg3rpt, or wine at the 
marriage of Cana. If, therefore, what was bread becomes the 
body of our Lord, either it becomes so in figure by a mystical 
change, according to Zuinglius's doctrine, or it becomes so, in 
effectv by a real change, as is maintained by Catholics. 

34. — Luiher undentood not the force of these words, " This is my bo^/* 
Thus, Lutiner^ who boasted that he alone had defended the 
literal sense better than all the Catholic divines, was greatly mis- 
taken ; since he did not even comprehend the true ground which 
holds us to this sense, nor understand the nature of those prop- 
ositioiis which operate what they express. Jesus Christ says to 
fiiat many *^ Thy son liveth."| Jesus Christ says to that woman, 
^ Thou art loosed from thine infinnity."§ In speaking, he does 
what he says : nature obeys ; things are changed, and the sick 
parson becomes sound. But words, which regard only acci- 
dental tiiiiigs, as health and sickness, operate only accidental 
changes. Here, where a substance is concerned, for Jesus 
Christ said, *^ This is my body, This is my blood," the change 
is Bobstanfial ; and by an effect as real as it is surprising, the 
substance of the bread and of the wine is changed into the sub- 
stance of die body and the blood. Consequently, when we fol- 
low the literal sense, we must not only beheve diat the body of 
«le8us Christ is in the mystery, but also that it makes the whole 
substance of it ; and this is what the words themselves lead us 

*Coii£d0Maot Imp, A Gen. 1587, p. 52. ^8yti.Ciie&%flQX.^<bCQS^V 
iv^fDt OfiB. part J, t John iv, 50) 61. ^lAxkeisEs Yi« 
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to, Jesus Christ not having said, my body is here, or this con- 
tains my body, but this is my body ; and he would not eren say, 
:tua bread is my body, but mis, indefinitely. And in Ae same 
:nanner as if he had said, when he changed Ae water into wine; 
&iat which you are going to drink is wine, it oug^ not to be 
understood that he had preserved together both wat«r and wine, 
but that he had changed the water into wine ; so iHien he de- 
clares, that what he presents is his body, it ou^t not in any waf 
to be understood that he mixes his body with the broad, but Aat 
he effectually changes the bread into his*body. To this die 
literal sense leads us, as the Zuinglians themselves acknowl- 
edge, and this it is which Luther could never understand. 

35. — The SaeramnUariana jmmed to Luther that he admitted mkmd^fjigwi^ 

eenee. 

On account of not understanding it, this great defender of die 
literal sense fell necessarily into a kind of figurative sense. 
According to him, '* This is my body," imported, this bread con- 
tains my body, or this bread is joined with my body ; and, by 
this means, the Zuinglians forced him to acknowledge, in this 
expression, that grammatical figure which sub^stitutes that whidi 
containeth for thkt which is contained, or the part for the whote.* 
Then they pressed him in this way : if it be lawful for you to 
admit in ike words of the institution, that figure which puts the 
part for the whole, why will you prevent us firom admitting in 
them that figure which substitutes the thing for the sign ? Figure 
for figure, the metonomy which we aknowledge is worth full as 
much as the S3mecdoche which you receive. These gentlemen 
were humanists and grammarians. All their books were soon 
filled with the synecdoche of Luther, and die metonomy of 
Zuinglius ; it was necessary for Protestants to engage on one 
side or other of these two figures of rhetoric ; and it appeared 
manifest, that none but the Catholics, equally dista|rt firom one 
and the other, and admitting in the Eucharist neitlltnr bread nor 
a bare sign, justly established the literal sense. :"' - 

36. — The d^erenee hetween doctrine inventedy and doctriM received hy trwKtioit. 
Here was perceived the difference between the doctrines in- 
troduced anew by particular authors, and those which come in 
their natural channel. The change of substance had of itself 
spread over both the east and the west, entering into all minds 
together with the words of our Lord, without ever causing any 
disturbance ; neither were those who believed it, ever marked 
by the Church as innovators. When it was contested, and nien 
labored to wrest the literal sense with which it had spread over 
the whole earth, not only the Church remained firm, but also 

♦ Vid. Hosp. 2 Pait 14, ^5, 41 , ^\, 1^, \^\, %wu 
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her very adversaries were seen to combat for her, whilst they 
combated against each other. Luther and his followers proved 
invincibly tlmt the literal sense ought to be retained. Zuinglius» 
with his party, estabUshed with no less force, that it could not 
be retained without the change of substance : thus they agreed 
m this only, to prove against each other, that the Church, which 
^ey had abandoned, had more reason on her side than any of 
them : by I know not what force of truth, al! those who aban- 
doned her, retained something of it, and the Church which kept 
tiie whole, gained the victory. 

37. — The Catholic sense is visibly the niosl natural sense. 
Jlence, it clearly follows, that the interpretation of Catholics, 
who admit the change of substance, is the most natural and the 
most simple ; both because it is followed by the greatest number 
of Christians, and because of these two, who impugn it by dif- 
ferent ways, one of them, that is Luther, undertook to oppose it 
purely out of a spirit of contradiction, and in spite of the Church; 
and the other, that is Zuinglius, agrees, that if with Luther the 
literal sense is to be received, the change of substance must be 
received also with the Catholics. 

38.— ^wcflton .* whether the Sacrament be destroyed in Traeuubstmtiation ? 

Afterwards, the Lutherans, once engaged in error, confirmed 
diemselves therein with this argument, that it is destroying the 
sacrament, to take from it, as we do the substance of bread and 
wine. I am obliged to acknowledge I have not found this reason 
in any of Ihe writings of Luther ; and, indeed, it is two weak 
and two far-fetched to occur immediately to the mind ; for it is 
known that a sacrament, that is, a sign, consists in that which 
appears, not in the interior or substance of the thing. It was 
not necessary to show Pharaoh seven real kine, and seven ears 
of real com, to notify to him the fertility and the famine of seven 
years. The image that was formed in his mind was quite suf- 
I ficient for that purpose ; and if we must come to things with 
which the eyes have been affected, in order that the dove should 
lepresentthe Holy Ghost, and that chaste love with all its sweet- 
ness, which he inspires into holy souls, it was not at all neces- 
sary that it should be a real dove which descended visibly upon 
. Jesus Christ ; it was sufficient it had the whole exterior ; in the 
ft same manner, in order that the Eucharist might specify to us, 
^ Jesus Chirst was our bread and our drink, it was sufficient 
L that the characters and ordinary effects of these aliments were 
r I preserved : in a word, it was enough, there was nothing changed 
with regard to the senses. In the signs of the institution^ that 
^ch denotea their force is the intention dec\ated\>Y>\i<&^Qt^% 
oftbe iDBdtutor; now, by saying over the bread, ^ TYaaSa wf 
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body," and over the wine, '* This is my blood," and seeming, by 
Tirtue of these divine words, actually invested with all the ap- 
pearances of bread and wine, he shows clearly enough, that he 
18 truly a nourishment, who has taken on him the resemblance 
of it, and under that form appears to us. If, to the reality of 
tiie sacrament, true bread and true wine be necessary, it is like- 
wise true bread and true wine that are consecrated ; and whidi, 
by consecration, are made the true body and true blood of our 
Redeemer. The change that is made in the interior, without 
any alteration of the exterior, makes also one part of the sacra- 
ment — namely, of the sacred sign ; inasmuch as this change, 
become sensible by the words, makes us see that by the words 
of Jesus Christ operating in a Christian, he ought to be most 
really, though in a different manner, changed inwardly, retain- 
ing only the exterior of other men. 

39. — Hoto the names of bread and toine may remain m the EueharitL — Twe 

ruUe drawn from Scripture. 

Thereby those passages are explained, in which the Eucharist 
is called bread, even after consecration ; and this difficulty is 
manifestly solved, by the rule of changes, and the rule of ap- 
pearances. By the rule of changes, the bread become the body, 
is called bread, as in Exodus, the wand become a serpent, is 
called a wand, and the water become blood, is called water. 
These expressions are made use of to show at once, both tbe 
thing which was made, and the material employed to make it 
of. By the rule of appearances, in the same manner that, in 
the Old and New Testament, the angels who appeared under 
human shape, are called, at the same time, angels,* because 
they are so, and men, because they appear so ; so the Eucharist 
will be both called the body, because it is so, and bread, because 
it so appears. If, then, one of these two reasons is sufficient 
to preserve to it the name of bread without prejudicing the 
change, the concurrence of both will be much stronger. And 
no difficulty should be imagined of discerning truth amidst these 
different expressions; for, when the Holy Scripture explains 
the same thing by different expressions, to prevent all ambiguity, 
there is always a principal place, to which the rest are to be re- 
duced, and where things are expressed, such as they are, in pre- 
cise terms. What if these angels be called men in some places? 
there will be a place where it will be clearly seen that they are 
angels. What if this blood and this serpent be called water 
and wand ? you will find the principal place, where the change 
will be specified ; and it is by that the thing should be defined. 
TFhat will be the principal place, by which we are to judge of 
tbe Eucb&ristf if it be not ^at o{ lihe Va&\i\\x\ioxL^ ^frhere Jesus 

* Erod. via. 1%, \ft. 
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Christ made it to be what it is ? So, when we would name it 
with relation to what it was, and what it appears, we may caU 
it bread and wine ; but when we would name it with respect to 
what it is in itself, it will have no other name than that of body 
and blood. And it is by this it ought to be defined, since it can 
neyer be any thing else than what it is made by the all-powerful 
words which gave it being. Both of you, as well Lutherans as 
Zuinghans, do, contrary to nature, explain the principal text by 
other places, and both of you, departing from the rule, do sepa^ 
rate still to a greater distance from one another, than you do 
from the Church which you chiefly aimed to oppose. The 
Church, which follows the natural order, and reduces all the 
passages where the £ucharist is mentioned, to that which, be- 
yond dispute, is the principal and foundation of all the others, 
holds the true key of the mystery ; and triumphs not only over 
both one and the other, but also over the one by the other. 

40. — Luther dismayed at these disputes ; his dejection deplored by Mdancthoru 

In effect, during these Sacramentarian disputes, those who 
caUed themselves Reformed, notwithstanding their common in- 
terest, which at times united them in appearance, waged a more 
cruel war against each other than against the Church itself, 
mutually ctdhng each other '* furies, maniacs, slaves of Satan, 
greater enemies to the truth and the members of Jesus Christ, 
than the Pope himself;" which to them was sajdng every thing. 
In the meantime, the authority which Luther was desirous of 
maintaining in the new Reformation, that had arisen under his 
standard, was becoming contemptible. He was overwhelmed 
with grief; and that haughtiness, which he showed exteriorly, 
could not support him under that dejection of mind which he 
felt interiorly ; on the contrary, the more haughty he was, the 
more insupportable it was to him to be despised by a party, 
of whom he wished to be the sole leader. The concern he 
feU communicated itself to Melancthon ; '* Luther," says he, 
** canses in me great troubles, by the long complaints he makes 
to me of his afflictions ; writings, judged not contemptible, have 
quite dejected and dis^gured him ; through the compassion I 
have for him, I find myself afflicted to the utmost extremity, for 
^ calamities of the Church. The doubtful vulgar divide fiiem- 
selves into contrary sentiments ; and. had not Jesus Christ 
promised to be with us even to the consummation of ages, I 
flhould apprehend the utter destruction of religion from these 
dissensions ; for nothing is more true than the sentence which 
•ays, through much disputing, truth escapes from us."* 

^ LndL sd Jmc Pmp. Brem. Hosp. 88. Luth. Ma\. CQiDL'^AjiwsuT^xBcOk!)^ 
Mmp^miLoihm0p^UlJb,ir.]^7%ndCutm. 
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41. — Luther teaehea Ukiquihf. 

1 /)27 Strange agitations of a man, who hoped to see &e 
lfi2ft' Church repaired, and now sees her ready to fall bj the 
very means taken for her re-establishment ! What com- 
fort could he find in the promises made to us by Jesus Christ, 
o{ being always with us ? It is for Catholics to nourish them- 
selves with this faith ; for them, who believe tiie Church can 
never be overcome by error, however violent the assault, and 
who, in fact, have ever found her to be invincible. But how 
can they advance claims (o this promise in the new Reforma- 
tion, whose first foundation^ when they separated from the 
Church, was that Jesus Christ had so forsaken her, as to let her 
fall into idolatry ! Moreover, though it is true that truth remains 
always in the Church, and becomes the more purified in propor- 
tion as it is attacked, Melancthon was right in thinking, that by 
much disputation individuals fell into error. There was no 
error so monstrous, into which the heat of dispute, had not im- 
pelled the passionate mind of Luther. It made him embrace 
that monstrous opinion of ubiquity. These are the arguments 
on which he grounded this strange notion. The humanity of 
our Lord is united to his divinity ; therefore, the humanity, as 
well as the other, is every where : Jesus Christ, as man, is seated 
at the right hand of God ; the right hand of God is every where; 
therefore, Jesus Christ, as man, is eveiy where. As man, he 
was in heaven before he had ascended into it. He was in the 
monument when the angels said he was not there. The Zuin- 
glians fell into a worse extreme, by saying ^at God had it not 
even in his power to put the body of Jesus Christ in several 
places. Luther runs into another excess, and maintains that 
this body was necessarily in every place ; ^at is what he taught 
in a book already mentioned, i^ich he wrote in 1627, in order 
to defend the literal sense, and what he ventured to insert in a 
*' Confession of Faith," which he published in 1528, under the 
title of «* The Great Confession of Faith."* 

42. — Luther declares anew that it imports Uttle whether the substance of hread 
be admitted or taken awag ; the gross dttfinity of this Doctor, at which Me- 
lancthon is seandalized. 

He says, in this last book, that it is of little importance, 
whether the bread be admitted in the Eucharist or not ; but that 
it was more reasonable to acknowledge therein. '^ A carnal 
bread and a bloody wine — -panis cameus et vinum sanguineum,^^ 
This was the new language, by which he expressed that new 
union he placed between the bread and the body. These words 
seemed to aim at impanation, and often such fell from him, which 
had a fiirther tendency than he meant. But, at least, they pro- 

* SerOL quod veiba stent t, ill Jen. ConC M«j, t, if. Jen. Caliz. Jud. N. 40. el. «ef , 
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posed a certain mixture of bread and flesh, of wine and blood, 
niiich ap[>eared very gross, and was insupportable to Melanc- 
ihon — " I have spoken," says he, " to Luther, concerning this 
mixture of the bread and the body, which appears a strange 
paradox to many people. He answered me peremptorily, that 
he would alter nothing in it ; and, for my part, I do not thii^ 
it proper to meddle any more in this affair."* Which is as 
much as to say, he was not of Luther's mind, yet dared not to 
contradict him. * ^ 

43. — Tke SaeramerUarian ecntest upset the foundations of the RefomutHon, — 

CalvWs words. 

Meanwhile, 4he excesses into which they fell on both sides 
of the new reformation, discredited it with men of good sense* 
This dispute alone destroyed the common foundation of each 
party. They believed they could terminate all disputes by the 
Scripture alone, and would have no other judge than that ; and 
the whole world was witness, there was no end to their disputes 
on Scripture, even on one passage of it, than which none ought 
to be more clear, since it regarded a last will and testament. 
Hiey exclaimed one to the other, ** All is clear, and nothing 
more is necessary than to open your eyes." By this evidence 
of Scripture, Lu&er discovered that nothing was more impious 
and daring than to deny the literal sense ; and Zuinglius found 
nothing more gross and absurd than to follow it. Erasmus, 
whom both were desirous of gaining, said the same to them that 
all Catholics did : — ^* Tou all appeal to the pure word of God, 
and believe yourselves its true interpreters. Agree, then, 
amongst yourselves, before you set laws to all mankind. "*{* 
Whatever excui^ they invented, they were quite ashamed that 
they could not agree, and in the bottom of their hearts, all 
thought the same that Calvin wrote to his friend Melancthon,— * 
^ It is of great importance, that the least suspicion of the divis- 
ions, which .are amongst us, pass not to future ages ; for it is 
ridiculous beyond any thing that can be imagined, aAer we 
have broken off from the whole world, we should so little agree 
amongst ourselves ever since the beginning of our reformation. "!|! 

41 — The Lutherans take up arms under the Landgrave^s eommandf who owns 

that he is in the wrong, 

Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, very zealous for the new gospel, 
had foreseen this disorder, and from the beginning of the rup- 
ture endeavored to effect a reconciliation. As soon as he saw 
the party sufficienliy strong, and, moreover, threatened by the 
emperor and the Catholics, he began to form designs of a con- 
fisdeiacy. The maxims laid down by Luther for the foundation 

♦ Idb, iv. Ea. 70, 1588. f Lib. zriil 3, ziz. 3, 113^ xud. 59, p. tlOt. 
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of his refonnationf to seek no support from anns, were soon for- 
gotten. They rose in arms under pretext of an imaginary treaty, 
said to have heen made between George, Duke of Saxony, and 
the other Catholic princes, to exterminate the Lutherans.* The 
matter indeed was adjusted : the Landgrave was satisfied with 
the great sums of money, which some ecclesiastical princes 
were obliged to pay down, to indemnify him for raising forces, 
which hb himself acknowledged he had done on false reports. 

Melancthon, who did not approve of this conduct, found no 
other excuse for the Landgrave, but the reluctance he felt to let 
it appear that he had been deceived, and had nothing more to 
say in his defence, than that an '' evil shame"'|* had influenced 
him. But other thoughts gave him much more uneaaness. 
They had boasted among themselves that the Papacy should be 
destroyed, without making war and shedding blood. Previous 
to the time of the Landgrave's tumult, and a httle after the revolt 
of the peasants, Melancthon had written to the Landgrave him- 
self, '* That it was better to suffer every thing than to take up 
arms in the gospel cause ;";]; and now it happened^ that those 
who had labored so much to convince the world of their pacific 
principles, were the first to run to arms, and that on a &lse re- 
port, as Melancthon himself acknowledges. § .Accordingly he 
adds, *•*• When I see what a scandal the good cause is liable to, 
I am almost overwhelmed with this concern. "|| Luther was 
far from these sentiments : though in Germany it was known 
as certain, and Protestant authors have acknowledged it,ir that 
this pretended treaty of George of Saxony was a mere illusion. 
Luther wished to believe it true ; and wrote several letters and 
libels, in. which he is so transported against that prince, even as 
to call him, *' of all fools, the greatest fool ; a proud Moab, who 
always undertook what was above his strength," adding, that he 
would pray to God against him : then that he would give notice 
to the princes to exterminate such people, who wished to see 
all Germany in blood :"** that is to say, lest the Lutherans 
themselves should be placed in that condition, and begin by ex- 
terminating such princes as were opposed to their designs. 

This George, Duke of Saxony, so iasulted by Luther, was 
as much opposed to the Lutherans, as his kinsman the £lector 
was favorable to them. Luther prophesied against him with 
all his strength, regardless that he was of the same family with 
his Lord and master ; and it is plain that it was not his fault 
that his prophesies were not fulfilled with the edge of the sword. 

* Sleid. Lib. vl 92. Mel. Lib. iv. Epist 70. f Ibid. 

/ MeL Ub. iii Epist 16. 8 Lib. Vv. E.p. 70, 72. Ibid. 72. ff Ibid. 
r MeL ibid. SJeid. ibid. Dav. CbyU iji ^uloti. aA mi l&'ift. ^. ^Vl. 
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45. — The name of Proiegtants^ — The conference of Maffnttg, where the Land- 
grave labors in vam to reconcile both parties of ProtesUmts. — 1529. 

This armament of the Lutherans, which in 1528 made all 
Germany tremble, had raised their pride to such a height, that 
they judged themselves in a condition to protest openly against 
the decree, published against them the year following in the 
Diet of Spires, and to appeal fronv'it to the emperor, to the fu- 
ture general council, or to that which should be held in Ger- 
many. It was on this occasion they re-united themselves un- 
der the name of Protestants ; but the Landgrave, who had more 
sagacity, more capacity, and more valor than any of them, per- 
ceived that the diversi^ of sentiments would be an everlasting 
obstacle to that perfect union, which he desired to form amongst 
them ; therefore, the same year that the decree passed at Spires, 
he procured the conference of Marpurg, where he caused all 
the leaders of the new reformation to meet, namely^ Luther, 
Osiander, and Melancthon, on one side ; Zuinglius, (Ecolam- 
padius, and Bucer, on the other, tp pass over those less distin- 
gui^ed. Luther and Zuinglius were the only speakers ; for 
the Lutherans, long before tiiis, were silent when Luther was 
present ; and Melancthon frankly acknowledges that he and his 
companions were but "mute figures."* They thought not 
then of amusing each other with equivocal explications, as they 
did afterwards. The true presence of 'the body and blood was 
plainly maintained on one side, and denied on the other. On 
both sides it was understood, that a presence in figure, and a 
presence by faith, was not a true presence of Jesus Christ, but 
a moral presence — a presence improperly so called, and in met- 
aphor. They agreed, in appearance, on all articles, except the 
Eucharist. I say in appearance, for it is clear from two letters, 
which, during this conference, Melancthon wrote to his princes 
to give them an account of it, that, in reality, they very little 
understood each other's meaning. — " We discovered," says he, 
^ that our adversaries understood very little of Luther's doctrine, 
aldiough they endeavored to imitate his language ;"t that is, 
tiiey agreed through complaisance, and in words, though in re- 
reality they understood not each other ; and the truth is, Zuin- 
glius had never comprehended any thing of Luther's doctrine 
on ^ sacraments^ nor of his imputed justice."]; Those of 
Strasburg, with Bucer their minister, were also accused of not 
Ikaviiig good sentiments, that is, as they meant it, not Lutheran 
enou^ on this head» and so it afterwards appeared, as we shall 
Boon perceive. The truth of the thing is, Zuinglius and his 
companions were somewhat troubled about these matters, and 

*Mel Lib. iv. Ep. 88. 
fJUti Ep. ad meet Sax. ^ ad Hen. Due et ap Luth. T- w. 3eft- X^'^* 
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spoke whatever might please Luther, having nothing in their 
thoughts but the real presence. As to the manner of treating 
things, Luther, as usual, spoke with haughtiness. Zuinglius 
showed much ignorance, so far as to ask several times, ** How 
a wicked priest could perform a sacred thing ?"* Luther pressed 
him closely, and made him see fix>m the example of baptism 
that he knew not what he said. When Zuinglius and his com- 
panions saw they could not prevail on Luther to admit thdr 
figurative sense, they entreated him at least to hold them for 
brethren, but were sharply repulsed. ** What fraternity do you 
ask of me," replied Luther, '* if you persist in your belief? It 
is a sign you doubt of it, since you desire to be their brethren 
who reject it."*}* Thus ended the conference. However, Ihey 
promised mutual charity. Luther interpreted this charity such 
as we owe to enemies, and not such as is allowed to those of 
the same communion. '^ They were indignant," said he, '* to 
see themselves treated like heretics." They agreed, however, 
to write no more against each other. ^ But it was only to giye 
time," continued Luther, ** to come to themselves." 

This a{n^ement, such as it was, continued but a short time ; 
on the contrary, by the different accounts that were given of this 
conference, their minds were more exasperated than before. 
The proposal of fraternity made by the Zuinglians was consid- 
ered by Luther a stratagem, and he said, '* that Satan so reigned 
in them that they had it no longer in their power to advance any 
thing but lies. "I 

BOOK III. 

[From the year 1529 to the year 1530.] 

A brief summary. — ^The Confessions of Faith of both parties of Protestants 
— ^That of Augsburg composed by Melancthon. — ^That of Strasbuig, or of 
the Four Towns, by Bucer. — That of Zuinglius. — Variations in that <^ 
Aufl;sburs concerning the Eucharist — ^The ambiguity of that of Strasbur^ 
— Zuinguus alone pTainly asserts the figurative sense. — The term sub- 
stance, why applied to expla.n the reality. — ^The Apology of the Augsburg 
Confession penned by Melancthon. — The Church calumniated in almost 
every pcnnt, chiefly in that of Justification, Operation of the Sacraments, 
and Mass. — ^The merit of ^ood works acknowlec^ed on both sides ; also 
Sacramental Absolution, Confession, Monastic Vows, with many other 
Articles. — The Church of Rome many ways acknowledged in the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg. — A demonstration, fh)m the Ausiburg Confession and 
Apology, mat the Lutherans would return to us, did they but lay aside 
their cSlumnies, and well comprehend their own doctrine. 

|. — Thejamotu Diet ofAug$burg, where the Confesnoru of Faith are presented 

to Charles V. 

In the midst of all these differences, preparations were mak- 
ing for the famous Diet of Augsburg, which Charles Y had 
^JBUMjp. Bud. tLudLEp.ad Jeii.Pn^BromeDa.Ibid. } Lath. Ep. ad Jen. 
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called in order to pacify the troubles which this new gospel had 
raised in Germany. He came to Augsburg, the 15th of June, 
1530. This period is remarkable ; for then it was, for the first 
time, that the Confessions of Faith, published under tiie name 
of each party, appeared in form. The Luthercms, defenders of 
the literal sense, presented to Charles Y the Confession of 
Faith, called the Confession of Augsburg. The four towns of 
the empire, Strasburg, Meiningen, Lindau, and Constance, 
which defended the figurative sense, gave in their Confessions 
of Faith separately to the same prince. This was called the 
Confession of Strasburg, or of the four towns ; and Zuinglius, 
who was not inclined to be silent on so solemn an occasion, 
although he was not of the body of the empire, also sent to the 
emperor his Confession of Faith. 

% — The Confession of Augsburg digested h}f Metancthon, and presented to the 

einperor, 

Melancthon, the most eloquent, the most polite, and at the 
same time the most moderate of all the disciples of Luther, 
drew up the Augsburg Confession in concert with his master, 
on whom they had prevailed to approach near the place of the 
diet. This Confession was presented to the emperor in Latin 
and in German, the 25th of June, 1530, subscribed by John, 
Elector of Saxony, by six other princes, of whom one of the 
chief was Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, and by the towns of Nu- 
remberg and ReutUngen, to which four other towns associated 
themselves. It was read publicly in the diet, in presence of tlie 
emperor ; and agreed that no copy of it should be spread abroad, 
either printed or written, but by his orders.* Many editions of 
it have been since made, as well in the German as in the Latin 
language, all materially differing ; and yet it has been received 
by Hke whole party. 

3. — Cftht Confession ofStrashurg, or of the Fowr Towns^ and ofBueer who 

formed it. 

Those of Strasburg, with their associate defenders of the 
figurative sense, offered to subscribe it, excepting only the article 
of the Lord's Supper. They were not admitted on diose terms, 
so they compiled their own particular confession, which was 
drawn into form by Bucer. 

He was a man of sufficient learning, of a pliant mind, and 
more fruitful in distinctions than the most refined scholastics ; 
an agreeable preacher ; his style something heavy ; but the ad- 
vantage of his figure and sound of voice gained upon his hear* 
ere. He had been a Dominican, and was married like the rest, 
and even, as I may say, more so than the others, fdr on the 
<ieadi of his first wife he proceeded to a second, and so to a 

* Cbyt H|8t Confeas. Aug. 
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third marriage. The holy fathers received not to priesthood 
any person who, whilst a layman, had been twice married. 
Bucer, both a priest and a religious, during his new ministzy 
married three times without scruple. This circumstance rec- 
ommended him to the party ; they wished by these daring ex- 
amples to confound the superstitious observances of the ancient 
Church. 

It does not appear that Bucer had concerted any thing with 
Zuinglius ; the Latter with the Swiss spoke plainly and openly; 
Bucer's thoughts were wholly intent on compounding matters, 
and never was man so fertile in equivocations. Tet neither he 
nor his party could at that time unite themselves with the Luther- 
ans, and the new reformaticHi made two bodies visibly separated 
by two different confessions of faith. 

Afler they had been drawn up, these Churches seemed to have 
assumed their last form, and it was time, at least at that juncture, 
to hold themselves steady ; but, on the contrary, here it was they 
betrayed most their variations. 

4. — Of the Confession ofAugshurg^ and its Jipdogy; the mtthority of these two 

pieces throughout the whole party. 

The Augsburg Confession is the most considerable of all in 
every respect. Besides that it was first presented and subscribed 
by a greater body, and received with more ceremony, it has also 
this advantage, that it was considered afterwards, not only by 
Bucer, and by Calvin himself in particular, as a work common 
to the Reformation, but also by the whole party of the figurative 
sense assembled in a body, as will appear from what follows. 
The Emperor had caused some Catholic divines to refute it ; 
Melancthon made its Apology, which he enlarged a short time 
after. This Apology, however, must not be regarded as a par- 
ticular work, since it was presented to the Emperor in the name 
of the whole party who laid before him the Confession of Augs- 
burg, and the Lutherans have held no assembly since that time 
to declare their belief, in which the Confession of Augsburg and 
Apology were not placed by them upon equal authority, as ap- 
pears from the acts of the assembly of Smalkald, in 1637, and 
from others.* 

5. — The tenth article of the Confession ofAugshurgf which relates to the LortTs 
Supper, expressed four different ways. — The Variation of the ttoofir^. 

It is certain, the intention of the Confession of Augsburg was 
to establish the real presence of the body and blood ; and, as the 
Lutherans say in the Book of Concord, ** It was then expressly 
designed to reject the error of the Sacramentarians, who, at the 
same time, presented their own particular Confession of Augs- 

* Pre£ ApoL in Lib. Concord, p. 48. Act SmaL ibid. 356. Epitome 
Act ib. 571. Sdid R^p^t ibid. 633, 7M. 
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burg."* But the Lutherans were so far from speaking in a 
uniform manner on this subject, that, on the contrary, we see 
at first sight the tenth article of their confession, which is that 
in which they design to establish the reality ; we behold, I say, 
this tenth article couched in four different forms, being scarcely 
able to discern which is the most authentic, since they all ap- 
peared in editions which had the marks of public authority. 

Of these four ways we see two in the Geneva CoUection, 
where the Confession of Augsburg is delivered to us as it was 
printed in 1640, at Wittenberg, the birthplace of Lutheranism, 
in the presence of Luther and Melancthon. We there read the 
article of the last supper two different ways. In the first, which 
is that of the Wittenberg edition, it is said, that " with the bread 
and wine, the body and blood of Jesus Christ are truly given to 
those who partake of the supper."! '^^® second speaks not of 
bread and wine, and is expressed in these terms ; " They (the 
Protestant churches) believe that the body and blood are truly 
distributed to those who eat, and disapprove of those who teach 
the contrary. "J 

Here is a variation at the first step of sufficient importance, 
since the last of these expressions agrees with the doctrine of the 
change of substance, and the other seems calculated to oppose 
it. The Lutherans, however, stopped not there ; and although, 
of the two ways of expressing the tenth article, which appear in 
flie Geneva Collection, they have followed the last in their Book 
of Concord, at the place where the Augsburg Confession is there 
inserted ; however, this same tenth article is seen two other 
ways expressed in the same book.§ 

6. — Two other ways in which the same .Article is eouchedj and their differences. 

And truly, Uie Apology of the Augsburg Confession will be 
found in this book, where the same Melancthon who had drawn 
it up, and defends it, transcribes the article in these terms : '* In 
die Lord's Supper the body and blood of Jesus Christ are truly 
and substantially present, and are truly given together with the 
dungs that are seen, that is, with the bread and wine, to those 
who receive the sacrament." / 

In fine, we also find these words in the same Book of Con- 
cord : '* The article of the supper is thus taught from the word 
of God in the Augsburg Confession : that the true body and the 
true blood of Jesus Christ are truly present, distributed and re- 
ceived in the holy supper, under the species of bread and wine ; 
and those are disapproved of who teach the contrary." || And 
it is in this manner also that the tenth article is delivered in 

* Conoord, p. 728. f Con£ Aug. art 10. | Coii£ Aug. art 10. Syn- 
tegm. Gen. 2 jiart, p. 13. § ConC Au& art 10, in lib. Concord, p. IS. 

I ApoL Cool An^ Cone p. 157, 
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the French version of the Confession of Augsburg, printed at 
Frankfort, in 1673.* 

If these two ways of expressing the reality be compared, there 
is no person who does not see that this of the Apology expresses 
it in stronger words than did the two preceding ones from the 
collection of Geneva, but at the same time departs farther from 
transubstantiation ; and that the last, on the contrary, accom- 
modates itself to the expressions which the Church makes use 
ofj that Catholics might subscribe it 

7. — Which of these toays it the original one. 

If it be asked, which of these four different ways is the origi- 
nal one presented to Charles Y, the thing admits of no small doubt 

Ilospinian maintains the last to be the original, because it is 
that which appears in the impression which was made in the year 
1530, at Wittenberg, that is in the seat of Lutheranism, the 
abode of Luther and Melancthon.! 

He adds the cause why this article was changed, because it 
too openly favored transubstantiation, signifying the body and 
l)lood to be truly received, not with the substance, but under the 
species of bread and wine, which is the very expression made 
use of by CathoUcs. 

And this is the very thing which enforces the belief that the 
article was thus expressed at first, since it is certain from Sleidan 
and Melancthon, as well as from Celestin and Chytrseus, in their 
histories of the Confession of Augsburg, that the Catholics con- 
tradicted not this article in the refutation of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, which they there made by the order of the £mperor.t 

Of these four ways, the second was that which was inserted 
in the Book of Concord ; and it might seem that this was the most 
authentic, because the princes and states who subscribed this 
book, seem to affirm in the preface that they transcribed the 
Augsburg Confession, as it is still to be found in the archives 
of their predecessors, and in those of the empire. § But, upon 
more exact 'inquiry, this will be found inconclusive, since the 
authors of this preface only say, that having compared their copies 
with the archives, " they found that theirs was wholly and through- 
out of the same sense with the Latin or German originals ;" 
which shows the pretension of agreeing in substance with the 
other editions, but not the positive fact, that is, that the words are 
throughout the same ; otherwise, such different ones would not 
be found in another part of the same book, as we observed before. 

Be that as it may, as the Confession of Augsburg could be 
presented to the emperor but in one way, it is strange there should 

* Solid. R^p^t tHo8pin.part2,p.H132,173. J SleiA ApoL Conf. 
Aug. ad. Art 10. Chytr. Hist Con£ Aug. Ccelest Hist Con£ Aug. t iii. 
§Prw£ Coil 
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appear three others so different from that, and altogether as au- 

tiientic, as we have just seen, and that so solemn an act should 

be so many times altered by its authors in an article so essential. 

8. — The lyik 1019 in which this same Tenth ArUde is expressed in the Jipology 

of the Cof^fessien pf Jiugshurg, 

But they stopped not in so fine a way, but immediately after 
&e Confession of Augsburg, they gave to the emperor a fiilfa 
explication of the article of Qie supper, in the Apology for their 
Confession of Faith, drawn up at ^eir order by Melancthon. 

In diis Apology, Melancthon being careful to express in formal 
terms the literal sense, approved, as has been seen, by the whole 
party, was not content to have already acknowledged a true and 
substantial presence, adding, that Chnst was *' corporeally given 
to us,'* and that this was the ^ ancient and common" sentimentf 
not only of the ^ Church of Rome,'' but also of the '* Greek 
Church."* 

9. — The numner in which the ReaOty is exjMned by the Apclogy, tends tU th» 
same time to estahUsh the Change of Substance, 

And although this author but little favors the change of sub- 
stance even in thia book, yet his dislike to it is not so great, but 
that he makes honorable mention of the authorities which es- 
tablish it ; for in order to prove his doctrine of die *' corporeal 
presence," from the sentiment of the eastern church, he cites the 
canon of the Greek mass, when the priest prays expressly, says 
he, that the proper body of Jesus Christ be made in the change 
of bread, or by the change of bread. Far from condemning any 
thing in this prayer, he makes use of it as a record whose au« 
thority he owns ; and with the same judgment produces the words 
oi Theophylast, archbishop of Bulgaria, who affirms that the 
bread is not the figure only, but is truly changed into flesh, f It 
80 happens, that of three authorities which he adduces to con- 
firm the doctrine of the real presence, two there are which assert 
the change of substance ; so necessarily do these two truths fol* 
low each other, so natural a connexion is there between them. 
When these passages, which appeared at the first publication, 
were afterwards mutilated in some editions by the enemies of 
tnuisubstantiation, it was because they were displeased that they 
could not establish the reality, which they approved, without 
admitting transubstantiation at the same time, which they had 
been determined to deny. 

Id — The cMfion of the Lutherans, with regard to these Variations. 

Such were the uncertainties into which the Lutherans fell at 

their commencement ; no sooner did they undertake to give a 

settled form to their church, by a confession of fiiith, than they 

were so irresolute, that they immediately published an article 

* ApoL CobAm. Aug. in Ait ]0» p. 157. f ApoL Auf. ConC 

8 
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of such importance as that of the Eucharist, in fire or six differ- 
ent forms. They were not more unchangeable, as shall be seen, 
in the other articles : and what they commonly answer, that the 
council of Constantinople added something to that of Nice» 
avails them nothing ; for the troth is, a new heresy rising up, 
afler the council of Nice, ^f^ch denied the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, it was necessary to add some words for its condemnatioo; 
but in our present case, where nothing new occurredy it ww 
nothing but want of steidiness which introduced among tkff 
liUtherans the variations we have seen. 

11. — The SacrmmtnUariam mn ntH wum ttimi^ fa eaepfriiifciy tkrir WiL 
If the defenders of the figurative sense r^ly, that dieir party 
fell not into similar inconsistencies, let them not flatter tfiem- 
•elves with this persuasion. In the *^ Diet of Augsburg," iHiere 
the confessions of faith commence, it has been demoostrated 
that the Sacramentarians at first produced .two different ones ; 
and we shall soon see the diversity of them. ' In coune of time 
they were not less fiuitfiil in different confessions of fiudi than 
the Lutherans, and have appeared no less embanaBsed, no less 
uncertain, in the defence of the figurative, than the odiers in that 
of the literal sense. 

r This is what may jusdy surprise us ; for it would seem tint 
a doctrine so easy to be understood, according to human reason, 
as is that of tiie Sacramentarians, should afford no embarrass- 
ment to those who undertook to explain it. But it is becMise thtf 
words of Jesus Christ naturally make an impression of reality 
on the mind, which all the refined subtleties of the figurative 
sense are not able to destroy. As, therefore, the greatest part 
of those who opposed it, could not divest themselves of this 
entirely ; and, on the other hand, were desirous to please the 
Lutherans, who retained it, we must not be surprised, that, widi 
their figurative interpretations, they mingle so many expressions 
which savor of the reality ; nor that, having left the tr^e idea of 
the real presence taught them by the Church, they were so 
pressed to please themselves with the terms they had chosen, 
m order to retain some image of it 

12. — The ind^mUe and anMgttcw exprtuuma of tht Confea$Um tf St r uhw r g^ 

on the orHde of the Lord^e Supper. 

This was the cause which introduced those equivocations, 
we shall see, into their Catechisms and Confessions of FaitiL 
Bucer, the great architect of all these subtleties, gave a slight 
specimen of them in the Strasburg Confession ; for, though 
unwilling to make use of the same terms as the Lutherans to 
explain Sie real presence, he affects to say nothing that mi^ 
be expreealy contrary to it, and ex^ieaaea himself in w<»di 
Mobiguoua enough to bear that lenM. TVvaa \m^ «^MikA^« 
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rather makes those of Strasburg and the others to speak : ^ Whea 
Christians repeat the supper, which Jesus Christ made bef<Nre 
his death, in the manner (hat he instituted it, he givee to them, 
by the Sacraments, his true body and blood to eat and drink 
truly, to be the food and drink of souls."* 

In reality, they say m^t with the Lutherans, ^' That this body, 

and this blood, are truly' given with the bread and wine ;" and 

yet less, " that they are truly and substantially giren ;" Bucer, 

as yet, had not proceeded so far ; but he says nothing contrary 

to it, and nothing, in fact, which a Lutheran, and even a Catholic 

might not approve. We all consenting to this, ** that the true 

body and true blood of our Lord are given to us to eat and drink 

truly," not for the food of bodies, but, as Bucer said, for the 

food of souls. So this confession kept itself within general 

expressions ; and even when it says, '* We truly eat and drink 

tke true body and true blood of our Lord," it seems to exclude 

eating and drinking by faith ; which, indeed, is no more than a 

met^horical eating and drinking : so much were they afraid of 

acknowledging that the body and blood are only spiritually given, 

and of inserting into a confession of faith, what to Christians 

was so great a novelty. For although the £ucharist, as well 

as the other mysteries of our salvation, had a spiritual effect for 

its end, it had, like the odier mysteries, that which was accom* 

plinhnd in the body for its foundation.— Jesus Christ was to be 

tfUAii, w ^c, tu ins BpiiiiuitUy risen again in the faithful ; yet he 

was also to be bom, to die, and to rise again really, and according 

to the flesh. In the same manner, we were to partake spirit* 

ually of his sacrifice ; yet also we were corporally to receive 

the flesh of this victim, and to eat of it indeed. We were to be 

united spiritually to the heavenly spouse ; yet his body which he 

gave to us in the Eucharist, in order to a mutual possession of 

purs, was to be the pledge and seal, as well as the foundation 

of this spiritual unioa ; and this divine marriage, as well as the 

erdiaaiT ones, though in a far diflerent way, was to unite minds 

by unituig bodies* To speak therefore of the spiritual union 

WIS, in reality, to explain the last end of this mystery ; but to 

tbit intent, the corporal imion, on which the other was grounded, 

00^ not to have been forgotten. At least, since it was that 

vhich separated the Churches, they ought, in a confession of 

Utfa, to have spoken distinctly for or against it, — a course which 

Bucer had not sufficient resolution tt^ pursue* 

IV—Tkt frogrtBi t^ftkeu smne anUnguUieSf aid iht remarkalfU ^eet tkey M 

on tkofe ioionf tAol nib$eri^d to (Aem, 

Ble was fully sensible he sboujd be reproved for his silence ; 
•nd to obviate the objection, afler having said in ^eiier^ ^^Tg£X 

^ CoBgAjt^ Qmt, c. jyiB. d9 CoBoa, Syi^t, G^u. V^xt, V V« V^^* 
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we truly eat and dnnk the true body and true blood of our Lord, 
for the food of our souls,'' he makes those of Strasburg eaj, 
" that keeping theniHelves at a distance from all dispute, and t& 
curious and superfluous inquiry, they call back tiie roind to that 
only which profits, and which by our saviour was alone regarded, 
namoly, that, feeding on him, we may live in him, and by him:'^* 
as if explaining the principle end proposed by our Saviour were 
sufficient, without speaking one way or the other of the Real 
Presence, which the Lutherans, as well as Catholics, granted 
to bo the means. 

Having declared these things, they conclude, by protesting 
*' that they are calumniated when they are accused of changing 
the words of Jesus Christ, and mutilating them by human inter- 
pretations, or of administering nothing in their supper but mere 
bread and wine, or of despising the Lord's Supper ; for, on tiie 
contrary," they say, *' we exhort the faithful to give ear to the 
words of the Lord with a simple feith, by rejecting all false com- 
ments, and all human inventions, and by adhering closely to die 
sense of the words, without hesitating in any way ; finally, by 
receiving the sacraments for the food of their souls." - 

Who condemns not, with them, superfluous refinements, human 
inventions, false comments on the words of our Lordt What 
Christian does not profess to adhere closely to the sense of these 
divine words t But since this sense had been the subject of 
disputation for six whole years, and so many conferences had 
been held to settle it, they ou^t to have determined what it was, 
and what were those false glosses which were to be rejected. 
What advantage is it to condemn that in general^ and by indefi- 
nite terms, which is rejected by aU parties ? and who sees not, 
that a confession of faith requires decisions more clear and more 
precise ? Certainly, were we to judge of Bucer's sentiments, 
and those of his brediren, by this Confession of Faith only, and 
knew not from other sources that they were not favorable to the 
Real and Substantial Presence, we might believe they were not, 
at least, for from it. They have terms to flatter those who be- 
lieve it, others by which to escape if pressed ; in a word, we 
may say, without doing them an injustice, that whilst confessions 
of faith are generally made to explain our thoughts on the dis- 
putes which disturb the peace of tike Church, these, on the con- 
trary, by lengthened discourses and tedious circumlocuti<»i, 
discovered the secret of saying nothing distinctly on the sulgect 
of discussion. 

From thence an odd efiect followed : namely^ that of the four 
towns which had united themselves by this common confession 
of faith, and had all embraced, at that time^ sentiments coatiaxy 
* Cool ArgokU Ci 18. de Coona. Syiit« Geo. part 1. p^ IBX 
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to Ae Luth^niiB, throe, namely, Strasburg, Meningen, and 

Lindai], without scruple, a short time afterwards, went over to 

(he doctrine of the Real Presence : so well had Bucer succeeded 

by his ambiguous discourses in rendering their minds pliant, so 

dttt they could easily turn to any side. 

14 — TTuCmtfiisicnofFaUh of Ztangllus very dem' and free from aUeqtd^ 

Zuinglius dealt more frankly. In the Confession of Faith 
iriuch he sent to Augsburg, and which received the approbation 
of all the Swiss, he declared plainly, ** That the body of Jesus 
Christ, afler his ascension, was no where else but in Heaven ; 
nay, could be no where else ; that truly, in the supper, it was, 
as it were, present by the contemplation of faith, and not really, 
or by its essence."* 

To defend this doctrine, he wrote a letter to the Emperor and 
the Protestant Princes, where he establishes this difierence be- 
tween him and his adversaries ; that these would have '* a natural 
and substantial body, and he a sacramental body."! He is 
uniform in the use of the same language ; and in another Con- 
fession of Faith, which, at the same time, he directs to Francis 
the First, he explains, " This is my body," " of a symbolical, 
mystical, and sacramental body ; of a body by denomination 
and signification;" *'in the same manner," says he, ''as a 

SHeen, showing amongst her jewels her nuptial ring, savs read- 
y, * This is my king, that is, this is the ring of the king my 
husband, wherewith he hath espoused me.' ""l I know not of 
aoy queen that ever used such an odd phrase ; but it was not 
easy for Zuinglius to find, in ordinary language, such a mode 
of speaking as he would ascribe to our Saviour. Nay, he ac-i 
knowledges no more in the Eucharist than a moral presence, 
which he calls '' Sacramental and Spiritual." He always places 
the force of the sacraments in this, '' that they assist the con- 
templation of faith ; that they serve for a bridle to the senses, 
and make them concur better with the thoughts." As to the 
manducation, '' which the Jews understood in the same sense 
with the Papists," according to him, «' it ought to cause the like 
horror a father would feel who had his son given him to eat." 
In general, '' faith has a horror of a visible and corporal pres- 
ence, which makes St. Peter say, * depart from me, O Lord ;' 
Jesus Christ must not be eaten in this carnal and gross way : 
a faithful and religious soul eats his true body sacramentally and 
Bpiritually." Sacramentally, that is to say, in sign ; spiritually, 
that is, by the contemplation of faith, which represents to us 
Jesus Christ sufiering, and shows us be is wholly ours, 

^ Cont Zaing. int 0|>er. Ziimg. et ap. Hosp. ad an. 1530 ; 101, et teq. 
f Epist md C«& et Ptinc PnL ibid« ^ CqaL «A¥iAXk<^\. 
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It is not our business hen to oompkiiii tbat he calls ourinaii* 
ducation gross and carnal, though m> much elevated above the 
senses ; nor that he would raise a horror of it, 98 a crael tod 
bloody object. These are the usual reproaches which those of 
his party have ever made to us and the Lutherans. We ie^ 
see, by what follows, how those who now reproach will justify 
us ; it is enough that we here observe, that Zuinglius speaki 
plainly. From these two Confessions of Faith we learn in what 
the difficulty precisely consists; on one side, a presence in 
sign, and by faith; on the other, a real and substantial presence; 
and this it is which separated ihe Sacramentarians from Catho- 
lics and Lutherans. 

16. — Wkat reatrni there was for making tut of the word SubsUmee in the Bih 
charitt; that it it the amne which made U neeeaeary in the TVittify. 

It will now be easy to comprehend what was the reason why 
the defenders of the literal sense, both Catholics and Lutherans, 
used so much the words ^true body, real body, substance, 
proper substance," and others of a similar nature. They made 
use of the words *' real and true," to signify that the Eucharist was 
not a mere sign of the body and blood, but the very thing itself. 

For this reason, also, they employed the word substance; and 
if we trace it up to its origin, we shall find, that what introduced 
this word into the mystery of the Trinity, rendered it hkewise 
necessary in the mystery of the Eucharist. Before the subtleties 
of heretics had confounded the true sense of these words of our 
Saviour, " I and my father are one,"* the perfect unity of Ae 
Father and Son was believed to be sufficiently expressed by 
this text of Scripture, without the necessity of always saying 
they were one in substance ; but ever since the time that here- 
tics would persuade the faithful the unity of the Father and Son 
was only a unity of concord, of thought, of affection, it was 
deemed expedient to banish these pernicious equivocal terms, 
by establishing consubstantiality — ^namely, the unity of sub- 
stance. This term, which was not in Scripture, was judged 
necessary to the right understanding of it, and keeping at a dis- 
tance the dangerous interpretations of those who adulterated tho 
simplicity of God's word. 

By adding these expressions to Scripture, it was not pretended 
it explained itself, in respect of that mystery, obscurely or am- 
biguously ; but it grew out of the necessity which existed of 
opposing by these express words the evil interpretations of he- 
ctics, and of preserving that natural and primitive Scripture 
sense, which would immediately have made impressicm on the 
mind, were not the ideas confused by prejudice or false subtleties. 

* Johns. 90. 
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I(is69S]rt0 8ppl]rt]u»fodieBubject ofthe Eucharist Had 

Ae natural and just aeoaet wkfaout refinement, been preserved 

ofdiese words, ** This is my body, this is my blood," we should 

iia?e thought we had sufficiently explained a real presence of 

Jenu Christ in the Eucharist, by saying, that what he there 

eives is his body and blood ; but since it has been said that 

Jeras Christ was then present in figure only, or by his spirit, or 

bj his virtue, or by faith, then, to remove all ambiguity, it was 

believed necessaiy to say, that the body of our Lord was given 

to OS in its proper and true substance, or what comes to the 

nme, that he was really and substantially present. It is this 

which gave rise to the term Transubstantiation, just as natural 

to express a change of substance, as that of consubstantial was 

to express a unity of substance. 

17.-7^ LtUkerana had the same reasvn as we to make use of the teord iSfu5- 
sUmee ; Zuinglius never tued i$, nor Bueer at the commeneement. 

For the same reason, the Lutherans, who acknowledge the 
lea&ty without the change of substance, when they rejected the 
tenn Transubstantiation, retained that of '* the true and substan- 
tial presence," as we have seen in the Apology of the Augsburg 
Confession ; and these terms were chosen to fix the natural 
iense of these words, ** This is my body," as the word consub- 
•tantial was chosen by the fathers of Nice to fix the literal 
leose on these words, " I and my Father are one," and these 
oflier, the •* Word was God." 

Accordingly, we do not find that Zuinglius, who fij-st reduced 
to foroi the opinion of the figurative sense, and explained it in 
the frankest manner, ever employed the word substance. On 
the contrary, he perpetually excluded '* the manducation," as 
well as the substantial << presence," in order that he might leave 
nothing but a figurative manducation, that is, *^ In spirit and by 
6ith.»* 

Bucer, although more inclined to ambiguous expressions, did 
Aot, at the beginning, make use of the word substance, or com- 
Dninion and substantial presence, but was content not to con- 
demn these terms, and confined himself only to the general ex- 
pressions which we have seen. Such was the first state of the 
Sacmmentarian controversy, into which Bucer's subtleties intro- 
duced afterwards such a number of unseasonable variations as 
we shall be obliged to relate in the sequel. For the present it 
is snfiicient to have pointed at the cause. 

19^0/ the doetrine ofJustyieatum ; thai there is no diffiewUy in U after what 
has been said onitmthe Coi^fession ofAugskurg andinthe .Apology, 

The question of justification, in which that of free-will was 
contained, seemed to Protestants of a far different importance, 

* £p. ad CsDS. et Princ PioU 
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for which reason thej twice demand of the emperor, in tfa 
Apology, a particular attention to this subiect, as being the bkm 
important of the whole gospel, and that also on which thejliaT 
labored most* But I hope it will soon be discovered they hay 
labored in vain, to say nothing more, and that in this diqmt 
there is much more of misunde«'standing than real difficultjr. 

l9,^ThMt the doctrine qfLutkir on Fru-WmUftinUed in ik€C^^ 

Jhtgthwrg. 

And first, we must remove from this dispute the question o 
free-will. Luther had returned from that excess, which induce 
him to say, that God's prescience wholly destroyed free-wiD i 
all creatures ; and had consented to have this article placed i 
the Augsburg Confession : — '* That free-will is to be acknow' 
edged in all men that have the use of reason, not for the tfaiof 
of God, which men cannot commence or at least finish withoi 
him, but only with regard to the works of this present life an 
the duties of civil society. I" Melancthon added to it in d; 
Apology, '* with respect to the exterior works of God's law." 
These are two truths already which admit of no discussioi 
one, that there is a free-will ; and the other, that of itself it ci 
do nothing in works that are truly Christian. 

flOL — *9 word in the Augsburg Confusion which tended to Semi-Pelagianitn 

There was, moreover, a word, in that passage we have ju 

seen of the Augsburg Confession, which, firom men who won 

attribute all to grace, was not near so correct as we speak in ti 

Catholic Church. It is in that place where it is said, that < 

itself " free-will cannot commence, or at least finish the thiuj 

of God," a restriction which seems to insinuate it can at ^ lea 

commence" them by its proper strength — a Semi-Pelagian erw 

from which we shall hereafter see the Lutherans at present a 

not far removed. 

The following article § explained how " the will of the wicki 

was the cause of sin ;" where, although it be not distinct 

enough said that God is not the author of it, as much at lea 

was insinuated, in opposition to the first maxims of Luther« 

SI. — M the reproaches made to Catholic$ founded on eahemniea; the firti 

edumny on gratuUoue Just\ficatian, 

But what is most remarkable, with respect to the other poin 
of Christian grace in the Confession of Augsburg is this, th 
it every where supposes errors in the Catholic Church, whi( 
errors were always detested by her ; so that they seemed rath 
to have sought a subject for quarrelling than reforming, and ti 
thing will appear manifest upon expounding historically ti 
belief of the one and the other. 

* Ad Art iv. de Justif. p. 60. de dcbii. p. 161. f Con£ Au^. Art. sv 

Apal, ad eund, AxU f ApoL aa eunoL Art § Art ziz. ibid. 
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h die Confesaioii of Augsburg and in the Apology, thej 
frranded themselves much on the remission of sins being 
poielj the result of generosity, which ought not to be attributed 
to the merit and worth of precedent actions. Strange ! the 
Lutherans everywhere ascribed to themselves the honor of this 
doctrine, as if the^ had brought it back again into the Church, 
•ad reproached Catholics, *^ that they believed they obtained the 
fofgiveness of their sins by their own works ; that they believed 
thej could merit it by doing, on their fflde, what they were able, 
and even by their own strength ; that all they attributed to Jesus 
CbiBt was the having merited for us a certain habitual grace, 
whereby we may more easily love God ; and although the will 
kid it in its power to love bun, it did it more willingly from this 
ytk ; that they taught no other justice than that of reason ; thai 
vo could draw near to. God by our proper works, independently 
of the propitiation of Jesus Christ, and that we had dreamt of a 
jttrtification without speaking one word of him ;* which they 
npeat incessantly, to conclude as often, ** That we had buried 
Jesos Christ." 

fifThey aUribuUd to Cathoiics ttoo proposUions that were eontnadiekry s 

**exopere opento," tohaiU fhemu. 

But whibt they reproached Catholics with so gfosi^ Itli etroTf 

&ef , on the other hand, imputed to them the opposite sentimeiltf 

ftSeuainflr them of ** beUevins themselves justified by the sol e iMft 
01 the sacrament, * ex opere opercdo^ as they speak in schoolSt 

vi&out any good disposition.'''t' How could the Lutherans 
imagine, tibkt amongst ua so much was given to man^ and at the 
time time so little ? But both one and the other are very dis-» 
tut from our doctrine, inasmuch as the Council of Trent is quite 
foil, on the one side, of the good sentiments by which we ought 
to dispose ourselves for baptism, for penance, and for communion, 
dedaring even in express terms, ^ diat the reception of grace ia 
▼ohmtary :" and, on the other side, it teaches, that the forgive- 
ness of sins is purely gratuitous ; and that all which prepares 
til for it, either proidmately or remotely, from the beginning of 
the vocation and the first horrors oi a conscience shaken by 
fev, even to the most perfect act of charity, is the gifl of God."| 

tL-AeewMng to the LtUkeran doctrine, the Sacramenis operate «ex epere 

operatOi,*' 

True it is, we say with regard to infants, that by his infinite 
BMrcy baptism sanctifies them, though they co-c^erate not by 
soy good motives to this great work ; but besides, that in thiia 

*Coii£ Alt zz. ApoLCap.de JiiBti£ Cone. p. 61. Ibid. pp. 62, 74, IDS, 103. 
t CooC Aug. Art ziii. etc. 

t8flM.6.cap.v.vL 14. S688.ziiL7. SeaB.ziv.4. Se88.vl7. Ibid. cap. viii. ibid. 
€a^T.Ti.CaiL J, i^ a. SeMjdv.4 
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the merit of Jesus Christ* together with the efficacy of his blood, 

displays itself, the Lutherans themselves say as much ; tibej 

themselves confessing that ** little children ought to be baptised; 

that baptism is necessary for their salvation ; and that by thii 

sacrament they are made the children of God."* Is not thiaan 

acknowk^dgment of the force of the sacrament, of itself and hf 

its own action c-fiectual, ** ex opere operato^^^ in children 1 For 

I do not tiud that the Lutherans consider themselves bound to 

maintain with Luther, that children brought to baptism, produce 

therein an act of faith. They must then necessarily say with 

us, that the sacrament, by which they become vegeaerated, ope* 

rates by its own proper virtue. 

If it bo objected, that amongst us the sacrament has the same 

efficacy in die adult, and operates in them ** ex opert operoioi^ 

it is easy to comprehend that this is not i^lmitted to exclude the 

necessary good dispositions in them, but only to show that iriiat 

God works in us, when he sanctifies us by the sacrament, is 

above all our merits, all our works, all our foregoing dispositiooi; 

in a word, the pure efiect of his grace, and of the infinite merits 

of Jesus Christ 

24. — That according to the CowncU of TrmU, th§ remi$8km oftma w jno^ 

gnMUmt. 

There is no merit therefore of ours that obtains the remission 
of sins ; and the Confession of Augsburg ought not to have 

since the Council of Trent equally acknowledged, '' that we are 
said to be justified gratuitously, because all tluit precedes justi- 
fication, whether faith or works, cannot merit this grace ;" con* 
formably to what the Apostle says, ** if it be grace, it is not 
therefore works, otherwise grace is no longer grace."']* 

Here then is the remission of sins, and justification gratui- 
tously and without merit, established in as express terms in the 
Catholic Church as it could possibly have been done in the 
Confession of Augsburg. 

th,'-Thc8tcondadwnny on the Merit qf Works ; that U is aekninoledged m the 
Augsburg Confession^ and byLuther, in the same sense as it is in the Church, 

If after the remission of sins, when the Holy Ghost dwells, 
and charity reigns in us, and the soul is rendered agreeable by 
a gratuitous bounty, we acknowledge merit in our good works, 
— the Confession of Augsburg agrees with us in this, seeing that 
in the Geneva edition, printed after that of Wittenberg, which 
was made under the inspection of Luther and MelancSion, W9 
read that '* the new obedience is reputed a justice, and merits 
reward." And yet more expressly, that " although far distent 
from the perfection of the law, it is a justice, and mkbit^ X^ 

^Aitiz. t CoQC. Trid, Sess, ri. cap, 8, 
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ward." And a little afler, that ** good works are worthy of 
great praises, that they are necessary, and that thet merit 
reoompenses. "^ 

Afterwards, explaining these words of the Gospel, '^ Whoso- 
ever hath, to him shall be given," it says, <* that our action must 
be joined to God's gifts, which it preserves in us ; and that it 
MERITS their uicrease ;"'{' and praises this sa3dng of St Austin, 
**that charity, when it is exercised, merits the increase of 
charity." Here then is our co-operation necessary in express 
terms, and its merit confirmed by the Confession of Augsburg. 
Tlierefore they tiius conclude this article : ^ thereby good men 
may understand what true good works are, and how they please 
God, and how thet are meritorious.";]; Merit cannot be 
better established, nor more inculcated ; nor does the Council 
of Trent insist ftirther on this matter. 

All this was taken from Luther, and from the grounds of his 
sentiments ; for in his commentary on the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, he writes, that " where he speaks of justifying faith, he 
means that which works by charity; for," says he, '* faith merits 
that the Holy Ghost be given us."§ He had just said, that with 
duB Holy Ghost all virtues are given us, and it was thus he ex- 
plained justification in that fiunous commentary : it was printed 
at Wittenberg, in 1553 ( so that twenty years afler Luther had 
eommenced the Reformation, nothing as yet was found in merit 
that deserved correction, 

26.-— r&e Jlpology oisetis the Merit qf Works. 
It must not then be a matter of surprise, if in the Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession, this opinion be found so strongly 
grounded. Iniere Melancthon makes new efforts to explain Sie 
subject of justification, as his letters testify, where he thus 
teaches, ^' that there are rewards proposed and promised to the 
good works of the faithful, and that they are meritorious, not 
of forgiveness of sins or of justification, (which we have not 
otherwise than by faith,) but of other corporal and spiritual re- 
wards in this life, and that to come ;" according to what St 
Paul saith, ** that each one shall receive his reward according to 
his works. "II And Melancthon is so full of this truth, that he 
confirms it anew in fiie answer to the objections by these words : 
" We confess, as we have oflen done already, that although jus- 
tification and life eternal appertain to faith, good works, lu>w- 
ever, merit other corporal and spiritual rewards, and difierent 
degrees of rewards, according to what St Paul says, ^ that each 
one shall be rewarded according to his labor :' for gospel justice 

* Aft vi. Synt Gen. p. 18. Ibid. p. 80. cap. deBon. Oper. f Ibid. p. 81. 
' Pfe^ 88. § ComiiMiit in Ep. id GUL L v. 84X 

Jl^poLConCAi^sdArtiv.v.Ti Resp.adOI^JMJUCfMMiQRd.^^%» 
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being occupied about the promise of grace, gratuitously receivei 
justification and life ; but the fulfilling of the law, which pro- 
ceeds as the result of faith, is occupied about the law itself; and 
then the recompense, continues he, is offered not oratuI' 
TousLT, but according to works, and it is dux ; and acced- 
ing those WHO MERIT this reward are justified before they fulfil 
the law."* 

Thus the merit of works is constantly recognized by those 
of the Augsburg Confession as a thing comprised in the notion 
of a reward, there being nothing indeed more naturally united 
than merit on one side, when reward is promised and proposed 
on the other. 

And verily, what they reprehend in Catholics is not their ad* 
mission of merit, which is also asserted by them, but is, savi 
the Apology, '* that, as oflen as merit is spoken of, they trans&r 
it from other rewards to justification."'!' If, then, we acknowl- 
edge no merit but what follows and not precedes justification, 
the difficulty will be removed ; and it is the veiy thing that iras 
done at Trent by this decision, ^ that we are said to be grato- 
itously justified, because not any of those things, whether fiiith, 
or works, which precede justification, can merit it "J And 
again, ** that our sins are gratuitously forgiven us, by the divine 
mercy, for the sake of Jesus Christ"§ Whence it followi, 
also, that the Council admits no merit, ^' but in regard to tbo 
augmentation of grace, and life eternal." || 

87. — Mdancthon is ineoiuistent with hinu^m the Apology, when he then 

detUes that good works merit eiemd t^e. 

As to the augmentation of grace, it was agreed to at Augs- 
burg, as already seen ; and for life eternal, true it is, Melanc- 
thon would not acknowledge it was merited by good works, 
since, according to him, they merited other recompenses onlj, 
which are promised to them in this life and the next. But when 
Melancthon spoke thus, he did not reflect what he had said in 
this same place, that it is *' eternal glory which is due to those 
who are justified," according to this saying of St Paul, "Those 
whom he hath justified, he hath glorified also."ir Again, he 
reflected not that eternal life is the true recompense promised 
by Jesus Christ to good works, conformably to that text of the 
Gospel cited by him in another place in support of merit, that 
those who shall obey the Gospel " shall receive a hundred fold| 
in this world, &nd life everlasting in the next ;"** where is seeiit 
besides the hundred fold which shall be our recompense in tins 
life, that life eternal is promised as our reward in the life to 
come : so that if merit is grounded on the promise of a xecom- 

* Resp. ad Object Com. p. 157. f Apol. ConC Aug. p. 137. 

X Sess. Tu eap. a § Ibid, cuk 9. U Ibid. cap. 16. et Can. 39L 

TApoL Cant Ao^ 137. *^ la Liod» Oomn. c&i^ dA Imtit BiAat aiL M. 
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pense, as Melancthon asserts, and with truth, nothing is more 
merited than eternal life, though, in other respects, nothing more 
gratuitous, according to that excellent doctrine of St. Augustin, 
^ Life eternal is due to the merits of good works ; but the mer- 
its unto which it is due are gratuitously given us by our Lord 
Jesus Christ"^ 

98. — Thai then it swnHhing m etemd l^e which falls not under nuriL 
It is also 4rue, that what prevents Melancthon from absolutely 
Imlding eternal life as a recompense promised to good works, 
IB, that eternal life being always, in a certain manner, annexed 
to grace, it is without works given to little children, and would 
he given to the adult in case they were even surprised by death 
flie y&ry moment they were justified, without their having had 
time to act afterwards ; which prevents not, in another respect, 
Ae eternal kingdom, eternal glory, eternal life, from being prom- 
ised as a reward to good works, and also from being merited, 
in die sense expressed by the Augsburg Confession. 

tSL — VariaHons of the Lutherans in that which they curtailed in the Confession 

of^gsburg. 

What does it avail the Lutherans to have altered this Confes- 
■on, and to have erased in their Book of Concord, and other 
editions, tiiose passages which sanction merit ? Can they, by 
^ act, prevent this confession of faith from having been print- 
ed at Wittenberg, under the eyes of Luther and Melancthon, 
with no contrad^tion from any of the party, and with all the 
pasnges we have cited ? What other effect does the erasure 
of them produce, but to make us remark the force and impor- 
tance of them ? But to what purpose is it to erase the merit 
of good works in the Confession of Augsburg, whilst they them- 
selves leave it as entire in the Apology, as Siey have caused it 
to be printed in their Book of Concord ? Is it not certain the 
Apology was presented to Charles Y by the same princes and 
in the same diet as the Confession of Augsburg I'f But what 
is still more remarkable, it was presented, as the Lutherans 
confess, *^ in order to preserve its true and proper sense ;";{; for 
80 it ia worded in an authentic writing, in which the Protestant 
jmnces and states declare their faith. Therefore, it is not to 
be doubted but the merit of works is agreeable to the spirit of 
Lutheranism, and of the Confession of Augsburg, and it is 
ODJustly that the Lutherans disturb the Church of Bome on 
this head. 

JQr— TAritf other eehumdes mgainst the Churek—ThefuyUUng qfthelawM' 
knowledged in the jSj^iloQf in the smme sense as in the Church. 

I foresee, however, it may be said they have not approved the 
« Ang. ep. lOCL nam. 194 N. 19. De Comp. et Qrit can. IS.N.4U 
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merit of works in tho same sense as we do, for three reasons ; — 
first, because they do not acknowledge with us, that the just 
man can and ou^t to fulfil the law ; secondly, because for this 
Teiy reason they do not admit that merit which is called of con- 
dignity, whereof all our books are full ; thinily, because they 
teach that the good works of man justified stand in need of die 
gratuitous acceptation of God in order to obtain for us eternal 
life, which they will not allow that we admit. Here, it will be 
•aid, are three characters by ^ich die doctrine of the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg and of the Apology will stand separated eteF 
Daily from ours. But tiiese three characters subsist not, except 
by as many misrepresentations of our belief: for, in die &n^ 
place, if we say we ought to satisfy the law, ^e whole worid 
agrees in it, since all agree we ought to love, and the Scripture 
pronounces that '* love or charity is the fulfilling of the law.*** 
There is even an express chapter in the Apology which bein 
this title : *' Of love and the fulfilling of the Law."t And ire 
have just seen in it, that '* the fulfilling of the law proceeds ai 
the result of justification ;" and this is there repeated in a hun- 
dred places, and cannot be called in question. But further, it 
is not true that we pretend, after one is justified, he satisfies die 
law of God in full rigor ; since, on the contrary, we are tau^ 
by the Council of Trent that we are daily under the necessity 
of saying, " Forgive us our trespasses.";]: So that, however 
perfect our justice may be, there is always something Ged 
amends in it by his grace, renews by his holy spirit, supplies by 
his bounty. 

ZL—The merit of Condigniiif. 
As to the merit of condignity, besides that the Council of 
Trent has not made use of this term, the thing bears no diffi- 
culty, since, at the bottom, it is agreed upon, that afler justifi- 
cation, that is, oiler the person has become agreeable, and tb» 
Holy Ghost dwells, and charity reigns in him, the Scripture at- 
tributes to him a kind of dignity : ^* They shall walk with me 
in white, because they are worthy."§ But the Council of Trent 
has clearly explained that all this worthiness proceeds from 
grace ; and the Catholics have declared it to the Lutherans ever 
since the time of the Augsburg Confession, as appears fromte 
history of David Chytrseus, and from that of George CeBlestin, 
both Lutheran authors. |l Both these historians give an account 
of the confutation of tne Augsburg Confession mode by die 
Catholics at the Emperor's command, when they declare, **tfaat 
man cannot merit eternal life by his own proper strength, and 
without the grace of Grod, and that all Catholics confess our 

*Roin.ziiLia t ApoL 8S, lb. p. 137. tSewkvicll. {ApocKL 
# CAyt msL CodL Aug. pest CoiiLQeQC86Ca^1i^O«61iyBi|r 4aa«ti^ 
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worics of diemselyes are not of any merit ; but that the grace 
of God renders them worthy of life eternal." 

2li.-~Tke merit of CongruUy. 

With regard to the good works we perform before we are 

justified — ^because the person then is neither agreeable nor just, 

<m the contrary* is accounted still as in sin, and an enemy — ^in 

diis state he is incapable of any true merit ; and the merit of 

congruity or seemliness which divines allow in him, is not, in 

their opinicnif any true merit, but a merit improperly so called, 

which has no fiirther signification, than that it is suitable to the 

Divine Goodness to have a regard to the sighs and tears which 

be himself has inspired into the sinner who begins to be 

converted. 

The same most be answered widi regard to alms which a 
nmer bestows to ^ redeem his sins," according to the advice of 
Daniel ;* and to that ** chari^ which covereth the multitude of 
ans," according to St. Peter ;'f and forgiveness promised by 
Jesus Christ himself to " those who forgive their brethren." J 
The Apology answers here, that Jesus Christ does not add 
** By doing alma, or by forgiving, one merits forgiveness, ej? 
^fen operaiOf in virtue of this action, but in virtue of faith."§ 
Sot who pretends oth^wise 1 Who has ever said that good 
vodui which please God, must not be done according to the 
>pntof fiuth, without which, as St. Paul says, *' it is impossiUe 
to please God 1"|| Or who ever thought that these good works, 
Mid die faith which produces them, merited forgiveness of sins 
u opere operato^ and were capable of operating it of themselves 1 
Noae so much as ever thought of employing this expression, ex 
fort operator in the good works of the fait&ul ; it was applied 
odj to the Sacraments, which are nothing but instruments of 
&)d. It was employed to show that their action was divine, 
ifl-powerful, and efiectual of itself ; and nothing but a calumny, 
« gross ignorance, could suppose that in Catholic doctrine, 
good works wrought, after this manner, the forgiveness of sins, 
and justifying grace. God, who inspires them, has regard 
thereunto, of his bounty for the sake of Jesus Christ ; not be- 
cause we are worthy he should have a regard to them in order 
to justify U8f but because it is worthy of him to look down with 
pity on humble hearts, and therein complete his own work. 
Such is the merit of congruity, which may be attributed to man 
even before he is justified. The thingt at bottom, is indisputa- 
ble ; and truly, if the term displeases, it is not used in the 
Council of Trent, even by the Church herself. 

33w — The MMOion qf Jetua Cktriti akoaya neeenary. 

But although God looks with another eye on ainnftTm «!bE«A&) 
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justified, and the works which he then produces hy his spirit 
dwelling in them tend more immediately to eternal life, it is not 
true, according to us, that a voluntary acceptation of them is not 
requisite on God's part, because all is here grounded, as sajs 
the Council of Trent, on the promise which '* God has made to 
us mercifully," that is, gratuitously, *^ for the sake of Jesus 
Christ,''* of giving eternal life to our good works, without which 
we could not promise ourselves so high a recompense. Thus, 
when in the Confession of Augsburg, and the Ap(^ogy,| it is 
every where objected against us, that after justification we be- 
lieve we have no further need of Jesus Christ's mediation, we 
cannot be more visibly calumniated ; since, besides that it is 
through Jesus Christ alone we preserve the grace received, we 
stand in need of God's incessantly having a regard to that promise 
which he of his sole mercy, and by the bloml of the Mediator, 
has made unto us in the new covenant 

34. — How the meriti of Jena Chriti tqjpertain tovt; m%d how tJkey areimfiiid 

tOMt, 

In a word, whatever the Lutheran doctrine has that is good, 
had not only been entire in the Church, but also had been mudi 
better explained, inasmuch as all fklse ideas were cleaily re- 
moved from it. The truth of this assertion appears principally 
in the doctrine of imputed justice. The Lutherans imagiDed 
they had discovered something wonderful and peculiar to £eQH 
selves, when they said, '* God imputed to us the justice of Jesus 
Christ, who had perfectly satisfied for us, and rendered his merits 
ours." Yet the Scholastics, so much censured by them, were 
full of this doctrine. Who amongst us has not ever believed 
and taught that Jesus Christ superabundantly satisfied for men« 
and that the £temal Father, contented with this satisfaction of 
his Son, dealt with us as favorably as if we ourselves had sat- 
isfied his justice 1 If this be all that is understood, when the 
justice of Jesus Christ is said to be imputed to us, it is whati^ 
one doubted, nor should they have ^disturbed the whole worW» 
nor taken on themselves the title of reformers, for so known and 
so avowed a doctrine. The Council of Trent did acknowledge* 
with sufficient fulness, that ** the merits of Jesus Christ, and ^f 
his passion," were rendered ours by justification, since it lepea^^ 
so often, *^ that by it they are communicated to us," and witho^i^ 
it none can be justified.;]; 

^B.—JtutyUaHon, regeneration, sanet^icfaiony renovaHon, how m subeUmce tM 

are ail the same grace, 

TYhat Catholics, together with this council, understand, wh^^ 
not satisfied with the simple imputation of the merits of Je^^ 
Christy they permit not that ak>ne to be refied on, is, that &o^ 
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UmB^ is not satisfied with that only ; but in order to apply those 
merits to us, he at the same time regenerates us, vivifies us, ren- 
ovates us, diffuses his holy spirit into us, which is the spirit of 
holiness, and by that means does sanctify us : and all this to- 
gether in our doctrine makes up the justification of a sinner. 
This also was the doctrine of Luther and Melancthon.* Those 
iobtle distinctions between justification and regeneration or 
8aiictificati<m, in which at present the whole nicety of the Prot* 
estant doctrine is placed, were bom after them, and since the 
Confession of Augsburg. The Lutherans now acknowledge that 
these things were confounded by Luther and Melancthon, even 
in the Apology, so authentic a work of the whole par1y« Luther, 
indeed, thus defines justifying faith : '* True faith is the work 
of Grod in us, by in^ch we are renovated, and bom again of God 
and the Holy Ghost And this faith is that tme justice which 
8t Paul calls the justice of God, and which God c^proves."'!' 
Bj this, therefore, we are both justified and regenerated at the 
same time ; and since the Holy Ghost, that is, God himself, act- 
ing in us, interposes in this work, it is no imputation out of us, 
u Protestants will now have it, but a woik within us. 

And as to the Apology, Melancthon repeats there in every 
page, ^« that faith justifies and regenerates us, and brings to us 
the Holy Spirit" And a little afler, that '* it regenerates hearts, 
and brings forth a new life. "J And again, more clearly : " To 
be justified, is of unjust to be made just ; and to be regenerated 
is to be declared and reputed just :" which shows that these two 
diings concur together. Not the least appearance of the con- 
trary is to be found in the Confession of Augsburg ; and there 
is nobody but perceives how well those ideas which the Luther* 
a&s then had coincide with ours. 

Sd^Ssfu/oetory work* acknoivUdged in the JfyUagy, and Monkt reckoned 

among the Saints, 

It seems as if they had separated farther on satisfactory works, 
and the austerities of a religious life ; for they reject them fre- 
quently, as contrary to the doctrine of gratuitous justification. 
But, in reality, they do not condemn them so severely as one 
might at first be induced to think ; for not only St Anthony, and 
4ie monks of the first ages, men of frightful austerity, but also 
of these latter days, St. Bernard, St. Dominic, and St. Francis, 
are numbered amongst the holy fathers in the Apology. Their 
Hiode of life, far from being censured, is judged wordiy of the 
saints, *« because," say they, " it prevented them not from be- 
lieving themselves justified by faith for the love of Jesus Christ "§ 
A sentintent far removed firom the excesses which we at this day 
^ ♦ Solid. R^p^t Cone p. 686. Epit artic. Ibid. 185. f Pi»£ in Epist ad 

«»J-tv.f. 97,9a Jc4p.deJn(ifi£Conc.pp.6a,n,7VV^«^ G»^* 
^J>>kccax f ApoL Reip. ad Arg. ^ W. WV^^^SmmJwIKV. 
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witness in the new refumiation^ where thej blush noi to con- 
demn St Bernard, and rank St. Francis in the list of fools. Tnie 
it is, afler having placed these great men in the number of ths 
holy fathers* the Apology condemns the monks who followed 
them, upon the pretence that ^ they believed ihey merited the 
forgiveness of sins, grace, and justice, by these works, and did 
not receive it gratuitously."* But the calumny is manifest, since 
the religious now-a-days still believe, as did those of old, to- 
gether with the Catholic Church and the Council of Trent, that 
the forgiveness of sins is purely gratuitous, and given through 
the merits of Jesus Christ alone. 

And that it may not be supposed the merit which we attribute 
to these woriu of penance was then disapproved of by the de- 
fenders of the Augsburg Confession, they teach, in general, ^of 
worics and afflictions, &at they do not merit justification, but 
other recompense ; and of alms in particular, when they are 
done in the state of grace, that they merit many benefits from 
God ; THAT THET MITIGATE PAINS ; that they MERIT that we 
should be assisted against the perils of sin and death."! What 
prevents their saying as much of fasting and other mortifications! 
And all this, woU understood, is nothing in substance^ but what 
is taught by all Catholics. 

37. — The neeemly qfhaptiam, and the andaeihUUy rfjuaUee taught in Ifte Cm* 

fession of ^gsburg. 

Calvinists have departed from the true ideas of justificatioo, 
by saying, as we shall see, that baptism is not necessary for little 
children ; that justice once received is never lost, and, what is 
a consequence of this, that it is preserved even in crime. But 
the Lutherans, when they saw these errors spring op among the 
Anabaptist 0ectSr condemned them by these three articles of the 
Confession of Augsburg : 

" That baptism is necessary to salvation, and that they con- 
demn the Anabaptists who assert children may be saved without 
baptism, and out of the Church of Jesus Christ. "J 

** That they condemn the same Anabaptists, who deny the 
Holy Ghost may be lost afler a man is once justified. "§ 

" That those who fall into mortal sin are not just ; that we 
ought to resist evil inclinations ; that those who, contrary to God's 
commandment, obey them, and act contrary to their conscience, 
are unjust, and have neither the Holy Ghost, nor faith, nor con- 
fidence in the divine mercy." |[ 

39. — The inconsistencies ofcertaiifUyyand rf special fiUh, are not removed hythe 

•.Augsburg CovrfessUm. 

One will be astonished to see so many articles of importance 

* ApoL Resp. ad Aug. vL 99. De Vot Monast 281. f Ibid. p. 136, 

jtAitJx,p,lZ ^Art.ju.p.13. U ArUNi.p.l%.C«.^.dfiVm»09er«p.21. 
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leeided in the Augsburg Confession conformably to our senti- 
ments ; and truly, when L consider what it is which they have 
diBcovered, that is particular, I see nothing but that special faith 
of which we spoke at the commencement of this work, and the 
iBfidlible certainty of the forgiveness of sins which they will have 
it to produce in consciences. And, indeed, it must be acknowl- 
edged this is what they give us as the capital point of Luther's 
doctrine, the masterpiece of his reformation, and the strongest 
ibandation of piety and comfort to the faithful. However, no 
ranedy was discovered against that terrible difficulty we at first 
obfienred, — in being assured of the forgiveness of sin, without 
e?er being able to be certain of the sincerity of repentance. For 
tfter all, let imputation be what it may, it is certain that Jesus 
O&ist imputes his justice to none but those who are penitent, 
lod sincerely penitent, that is, sincerely contrite, sincerely af- 
fficted for their sins, sincerely converted. Let tbis sincere re- 
pentance have in itself whatever of worth, perfection, merit, 
tbere may be, or let it not, I have sufficiently explained myself 
before on the subject, and shall add no more upon this occasion. 
Let it be either condition, or disposition and preparation, or in 
t word what you please, it concerns me not, since, whatever it 
volj be, it must be had, or there is no forgiveness. But, ac- 
cording to Ae principles of Luther, I can never be assured 
whether I have or have it not ; since, according to him, I can 
never know whether my repentance be not an illusion, the vain 
conceit of my own self-love ; nor whether the sin I beMeve 
rooted out of my heart, reign not there more securely than ever, 
B8 it escapes my sight 

It is to no purpose to say with the Apology, <' that faith is 
incompatible with mortal sin ;"* now I have faith ; therefore, 
I hare not mortal sin. For it is fi-om this springs all the dif- 
ficulty, since it ought to be said on^ the contrary, ^ Faith is 
incompatible with mortal sin." It is what the Lutherans have 
now ju^ft taught. Now I am not assured that I have not mortal 
sin; it is what we have proved by the doctrine of Luther :*t* I 
am not, therefore, certain that I have faith. In effect, they ex- 
claim in the Apology, ** Who loves God sufficiently 1 Who 
fears him sufficientiy ? Who suffers with sufficient patience V* 
Now, it may be said in the same manner. Who believes as he 
ought 1 Who believes sufficiently to be justified before God ? 
And what follows m the Apology confirms this doubt ; for it 
]Vocecds, " Who doubts not frequently whether it be God or 
chance that governs the world? Who doubts not frequently 
whether he skdl be heard of God?" J Therefore, you doubt 
Biequently of your own proper faith. How, then, are you as- 

* Apol Cbjk de JttBtX ri^^l. f Sup. Book L ( Ai^.C«.^.^*^3>iw^^^ 
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flured of the forgiveneu of your sins t Tou have not, therafiire 
this forgiveness ; or else, contrary, to the dogma of Luther, yoc 
have it without being assured you have it : or, which is the 
height of bhndness, you are assured of it without being assured 
of the sincerity of your faith, or of that of your repentance ; and 
so the forgivchess of sins becomes independent of both one and 
the other. See to what this certainty conducts us — this grwaaA* 
work, on which is wholly built the c3onfes8i<m of Augsburg, thii 
fundamental dogma of Luthenmism. 

39. — That, em\fifrmably to the prineipUM ofLvihenau tkenudveg, the tmetHMji 
meknowUdged hy the CathMcM sktndd gkn no tnmbUf nor ditturb $k$ r^ftm 
qf coiueimee. 

Now what they oppose to us, namely, that by the uncertainlf, 
wherein we leave afflicted consciences, we cast them into trouble, 
or even into despair, is not true ; and to this the Lutherans fmut 
agree, for this reason — because, however they may boast of the 
assurance they have of their justification, they dare not abw^ 
lutely assure diemselves of their perseverance, nor consequently 
of their eternal happiness. On the contrary, they condeno 
those who say, justice oBce received can never be lost.* But 
by this loss, one forfeits all right he had, as a justified perwH!, 
to eternal inheritance. Therefore, one is never certain of not 
losing this right, since he is not certain that he shall never loee 
that justice to which it is annexed. Yet he hopes, however* 
for this blessed inheritance. In this sweet hope he lives hajpfj§ 
according to St. Paul, ** rejoicing in hope."! Therefore, ex- 
clusive of this last assurance, which prohibits all kind of doubt, 
one may enjoy as much repose as the state of this life permits* 

40. — What it the true repose of Cotueience vi Jutt^icaiion, and what certmatf 

it received therein. 

Hence is seen what must be done in order to the acceptance 
of the promise, and the application of it ; it is to believe, read^ 
ily» that the grace of Clmstian justice, and, consequently, life 
eternal, belong to us in Jesus Christ ; and not only to us in 
general, but also to us in particular. On the part of God, I 
acknowledge, there is no impediment to this ready and firm be- 
lief : heaven and earth shaU pass away sooner than his promises 
fail us. But that we have no impediment, nothing to fear oi 
our side, the terrible example of those who persevere not to thi 
end, and who, according to the Lutherans, were not less justi- 
fied than the elect themselves, evidently establishes the con 
trary. Here, then, in a few words, is the whole doctrine ol 
justification. Although, to nourish humility in our hearts, w* 
are always in fear as fax as regards ourselves, with respect t 
God all things are made sure to us ; so that our -repose in thi 

* CoaCAug. Art vi. 11. Cap. deBon. Oi^n\i. v^* \'5k,\'i,'i\. \\S;Aau xii. 1{ 
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ife consists in a firm confidence in his paternal goodness, and 
n a perfect resignation to his high and incomprehensible will, 
together with a profound adoration of this his impenetrable secret. 
41. — 7%e Confession of Sir asburg explains JustiJicaHon like the Church of Rome, 
As to the Confession of Strasburg, if we consider its doctrine, 
we shall see how much reason there was, at the Conference of 
Marpurg, to accuse those of Strasburg, and the Sacramentarians 
in genera], of understanding nothing of the justification as ex- 
pounded bj Luther and the Lutherans : for this confession of 
nkli says not a word either of justice by imputation, or of the 
required certainty thereof. On the contrary, it defines justifica- 
tion to be that by which, " of unjust we become just, and of 
wicked good and upright,"^ without giving us any other idea 
of it It adds, that it is gratuitous, and attributes it to faith ; 
but to fai& joined with charity, and fruitful in good works. Thus 
't says, with the Confession of Augsburg, ^* that charity is the 
fidfilling of the whole law, conformably to the doctrine of St. 
P^ :"t yet explains more strongly than Melancthon had done, 
hw necessarily the law ought to be fulfilled, asserting ** that 
BO one can be conq)letely saved, if he be not so guided by the 
■pint of Jesus Christ as not to fail in any of those good works, for 
&e practising of which God has created us ; and that it is so 
Mcessary the law should be fulfilled, that heaven and earth shall 
Mooer pass away than- an abatement be made in the least tittle 
of the law, or in one single iota." No Catholic ever spoke 
nore strongly of the accomplishment of the law than this Con* 
ftasion. But, although this be the foundation of merit, Bucer 
Bpoke not a word of it there ; though, elsewhere, he makes no 
Acuity of acknowledging it in the sense of St. Augustin, which 
is that of the Church. 

42. — OfMerity according to Bucer, 

Whilst we are on this subject, it may not be unnecessary to 

consider what were the opinions of this Doctor, one of the chief 

kaders of the second party of the new Reformation, in a solemn 

conference, where he expressed his sentiments in these terms : 

— ** Whereas, God will judge each one according to his works, 

we must not deny that good works performed by the grace of 

Jesus Christ, and which he himself operates in his servants, do 

Merit eternal life ; not, indeed, from their intrinsic worth, but 

fiora the acceptation and promise of God, and the covenant 

made with him ; for it is to such works the Scripture promises 

the reward of eternal life, which, in another respect, however^ 

is a favor, because these good works, to which a recompense is 

^ven, are the gifts of God."t This is what Bucer wrote in 

1689, in the dispute of Leipsic, that it may not be 8upi;>osed 

* Bee beAt^ Book IL f Coii£Aig9ntoap.nLA*n. ^DfUs^liu^TycuV^a^ 
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these things were written at the beginning of the Reformation, 
before they had time for reflection. Conformably to this same 
principle, the same Bucer decides, in another placoy that it must 
not be denied but '* one may be justified by works, as St. James 
teaches, Hince God will render to each inan according to his 
works." And he proceeds, — ^^ The question is not of merits: 
we reject them not in any way, and even acknowledge that etemsl 
life 18 MERITED according to this saying of our Saviour, * He 
that shall leave off all for the love of me, shall have a hundred 
fold in this life, and, hereafter, life everlasting.' "* 

43. — Bueer widtrtakes to defend the Frtofen qf the Church, and ghawM ha wM 

aenee the merita of the Smnta prtfit vc 

The merits which every one may acquire for himself, and efsn 
with respect to eternal life, cannot be more clearly acknowledged. 
But Bucer advanced still &rther ; and, whereas the Church wu 
accused of attributing merits to Saints, not only for themself es, 
but for others also, he juautified it by these words : — *« With re- 
gard to the public prayers of the Church, called Collects, ifi^re 
mention is made of the prayers and merits of the Saints; i^reas, 
in these same prayers, whatever is entreated in that way, is en- 
treated of God and not of the Saints, and, moreover, is entreated 
through Jesus Christ, by this all those who make this prayer, 
acknowledge that all the merits of the Saints are gifts of God 
gratuitously granted." And, a little after, *^ For we, moreover, 
do confess and preach with joy, that God rewards the good 
works of his servants, not in themselves alone, but in those also 
for whom they pray, since he has promised he will do good to 
those who love him, to a thousand generations. "'f Thus Bucer 
disputed for the Catholic Church, in 1546, at the Conference of 
Ratisbon ; and, indeed, these prayers were made by die greatest 
men of the Church, and in the most enlightened ages ; and St 
Augustin himself, however great an enemy he was to presump- 
tuous merit, acknowledged, however, that the merits of die Saints 
were useful to us, when he said, " one of the reasons for cele- 
brating in the Church the memory of martyrs, was in order that 
we might be associated to their merits, and assisted by their 
prayers. "J Thus, let what may be said, the doctrine of Chris- 
tian justice, of its works, and its merits, was acknowledged by 
both parties of the new Reformation ; and what has since raised 
so much difficulty, at that time made none at all, or at most, if it 
did, it was from this cause alone, — that frequently, in the Ref- 
ormation, men were swayed by the spirit of contradiction. 

44. — Strange doctrine of the Confession qf Aigshwrg on the Love qf God, 

I cannot here omit an odd doctrine of the Augsburg Confet* 
* Reap, ad Abzinc f Dlsp. Ratisb, \ li&k. xx. cou\nbY«»aO&»gDB^9t^ 
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sion on justification ; namely, that not only the love of God was 
not necessary for it, but necessarily supposes it already accom- 
plished. Luther had told us as much before ; but Melancthon 
explains it at length in the Apology. '^ It is impossible to love 
God," says he, ^ if, previously, one has not, by faith, the forgive- 
ness of sins ; for a heart that has a true feeling of an incensed 
Deity cannot love him — ^it must see him appeased ; ndiilst he 
tbreatens, whilst he condemns, human nature cannot so far ele- 
y«te itself as to love Mm in his wrath. It is an easy matter for 
idle contemplatives to imagine these dreams of the love of God, 
ftat a man guilty of mortal sin may love him above all things ; 
because they are not sensible what the wrath and judgment of 
God are ; but a troubled conscience perceives the vanity of these 
pUosophical speculations." From this he concludes every 
where— ^* That it is impossible to love God, if, previously, one 
be not assured of forgiveness obtained."* 

Tbat we are justified, therefore, before we have the least spark 
of divine love, is one of the niceties of Luther's justification : 
for the whole tenor of the Apology is not only to establish that 
one \b justified before he loves, but, also, that it is impossible 
to love unless he be justified previously ; insomuch that pardon 
oiered with so great bounty can gain nothing on our hearts — 
m must have received it already to be capable of loving God. 
Not 80 speaks the Church in die Council of Trent : — *^ Man 
ttcited and assisted by grace," says this Council, ^' believes all 
tbat God has revealed, and all he has promised ; and this he 
bdieves before all things, that the impious man is justified by 
the grace, by the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. Con- 
idous, then, to himself, that he is a sinner, from that justice by 
which he is alarmed, he turns himself towards the Divine mercy, 
which raises up his hope in the confidence he has that 
God will be propitious to him through Jesus Christ, 
and he begins to love him as the author of all justice,"! namely, 
u the gracious being who gratuitously justifies the impious. 
Hiis love, so happily commenced, moves him to detest his 
crimes ; he receives ibe sacrament — ^he is justified. Charity is 
^ntuitously diffused into his heart by the Holy Ghost ; and Imv- 
mg commenced to love God when he offered to him his grace, 
he loves him still more when he has received it. 

4&— ^AmCAct error in Hu LyVuran Jut^fietOion, 

But here is a newfineise of the Lutheran justification. St. 

Augustin, after St. Paul, estabUshes, that one of the differences 

of Chiislian justice from that of the law, is, that the justice of 

Ae law is boilt on tiie spirit of fear and terror ; whereas, Chris- 

« Aft ▼. Ml can. de bsB. Oper. Syat Ghn. a. id piDU Aa|«li«i3^dA 
- 8L ^^ t SiBi.iri»9a^«. 
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tian justice is inspired by the spirit of afTectioa and love. But 
the Apology expounds it in a different way ; and that justice, to 
which the love of God is judged necessary, into which it enters, 
in which consists its purity and truth, is there throughout repre- 
sented as the justice of works, the justice of reason, justice 
through its own proper merits ; in a word, as the justice of the 
law, a Pharisaical justice. These were new ideas, with whidi 
Christianity was as yet unacquainted : a justice which the Ho^ 
Ghost infuses into our hearts, hy infusing charity, is a Phari- 
saical justice, which cleanses but the exterior ; a justice infused 
gratuitously into our hearts for the sake of Jesus Ohrbt, a a 
justice of reason, a legal justice, a justice through works ; and, 
finally, they accuse us of maintaining a justice by its own proper 
powers, whereas it appears clearly from the Council of Trenti 
that we maintain a justice which has faith for its foundation, graee 
for its principal cause, the Holy Ghost for its author from its 
very beginning, even to the last perfection to which it can aime 
in this life. 

I believe it now appears how necessary it was to give a clear 
idea of the Lutheran justification firom the Confession of Augs- 
burg and Apology, because, as this exposition has fiiUy discovered 
that in an article which is considered by the Lutherans as the 
masterpiece of their Reformation, after all nothing has been done 
except to calumniate us in some points, to justify us in othe^^ 
and even in those, when some dispute may still remain, evidently 
to leave us the advantage. 

46. — The LMUierani tehwwUdge the Saermneni ^ Penance, mid Saenmadd 

JibsoiuHotu 

Besides this principal article, there are others in the Augsbuig 
Confession or Apology, of the highest importance : for example» 
that '* particular absolution ought to be retained in confession; 
that to reject it is an error of the Novatians, and a condemned 
error : tlmt this absolution is a true sacrament, and properly so 
called ; that the power of the keys remits sins, not only in the 
sight of the Church, but also in the sight of God."* Als to their 
reproaching us with maintaining that ^' this sacrament conferred 
grace without any good motive on the part of him who receives 
it," I believe the reader is already tired with hearing a calumny 
already refuted so frequently. 

47. — Cot^fesnofij wUh the neeestUy ^ EnumeraUng Sins. 

As to what is taught in the same place, that confession being 

retained, '* the enumeration of sins ought not to be exacted in 

it, because the thing is impossible, according to these wordoi 

* Who is there thatknoweth his sinsl'^'t ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ 

* Alt 21. m zxil43kn. p^ 81. ApoL de Pouut p. 167« iOO^ 901* 
/ Con£ Aug. art xL cap. de Cool 
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known, this was indeed a good excuse, but no sufficient reason 
for not subjecting to the keys of the Church those that are known. 
And, truly, it must be candidly acknowledged, neither Luther 
nor the Lutherans differ in sentiments from us on this subject ; 
since, in Luther's little Catechism, which is unanimously re- 
ceived by the whole party, we find these words : — " In the sight 
of God we must hold ourselves guilty of our hidden sins ; but, 
with respect to the Minister, we must confess those only which 
are known to us, and which we feel within our hearts."* And, 
&e better to discover the Lutheran conformity with us in the ad- 
ministration of this sacrament, it will not be irrelevant to con- 
sider the absolution, which, as the same Luther, in the same 
dace, sets its down, the confessor gives the penitent, afler con- 
iMsion, in these terms : — " Do you not believe that my forgive- 
■688 is that of God ?" " Yes !" answers the penitent. " And 
V' replies the confessor, ** by the orders of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, forgive you your sins, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost."t 

48. — The Seven Sacraments. 
For the number of sacraments, the Apology teaches us that 
Baptism, the Supper, and Absolution are three true sacraments. 
Here is a fourth, since *' No difficulty ought to be made of ad- 
nitting Orders into this rank, by taking it for the ministry of the 
word, because it is commanded of God, and has great prom- 
ises.";}; Confirmation and £xtreme Unction are specified as 
** ceremonies received by the fathers," which, however, have 
not an express promise of grace. I know not, then, what can 
be &e meaning of these words of St. James's epistle concem- 
iog the unction of the sick : '* If he be in sin, it shall be forgiven 
[ Urn ;"§ but the thing was, perhaps, that Luther had no opinion 
I of Mb epistle, though the Church had never called it in ques- 
tion. This daring Reformer cut off from the canon of Scriptures 
vbatever did not accord with his opinions ; and it is on account 
of this Unction that he writes, in his Captivity of Babylon, with- 
out the least testimony of antiqility, *' that this epistle seems not 
to be St. James's, nor worthy of the apostolic spirit." || 
I As for Marriage, those of the Augsburg Confession acknowl- 
I edge it3 divine institution, its promises too, yet temporal ; aa 
f if it were a temporal concern to bring up in the Church the chil- 
1 drea of God, and to save one's own soul in thus taking care of 
I Ihem ;ir or that one of the fruits of Christian matrimony were not 
to provide that the children bora in it be named saints, as des- 
tined to sanctity.** 

* Cmt Mm. Concord, p. 378. t Ibid. p. 380. 1 Apol cap. de Num. Sac 

ad 8it 13. p. 200, et seq. §Jame0V.18. || De C. BabyL t zL 86. 

\ I Tim. n. 16. ♦♦ICot.NiiW 
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But the Apology, at bottom, Beems not much to oppose our 
doctrine concerning the number of the sacraments, '* proyided," 
it says, *'this sentiment, which predominates throughout the 
whole Pontifical kingdom, be rejected, that the sacraments ope- 
rate grace without any good motion of him that receives them."* 
For they are never tired with making us this unjust reproach. 
It is there they place the whole stress of the question ; that is, 
were it not for the false ideas of our adversaries, scarcely any 
difficulty would remain about it. 

49. — Monaatie Vmaa, mU tk^t of ConOntneff. 

Luther had expressed himself in a revolting mami^ against 
monastic vows, even to say on that of Gontinency, (stop ywa 
ears, chaste souls !) that " it was as impossible for one to keep 
it as to divest himself of his sex."t Modesty would be offended 
shored I repeat the words he, in many places, makes use of oa 
this subject ; and to see how he delivers himself on the impoe- 
sibility of continence. For my own part, I know not what wiQ 
become of that life he says he led without reproach, during the 
whole time of his celibacy, and to the forty-fifth year of his age. 
Be this as it may, all is softened in the Apology, since not only 
St. Anthony and St. Bernard, but also St Dominic and St 
Francis, are there numbered among the saints ; and aU that is 
required from their disciples is, that, after their example, ^y 
seek the forgiveness of their sins from the gratuitous bounty 
of God, which the Church has too well provided for to fear any 
reproach on that head.;]; 

10. — St, Bernard^ St, IVonctf, St, Bonmenharej plated hff Luther mnemget tin 
Saints; his strange doubt regarding the Salmdion of St. Thomas ofJiqwtu 

This place of the Apology merits attention, those of the latter 
ages being there placed on the list of saints, so that the Church 
which brought them forth and nourished them at her breast, is 
acknowledged for the True Church. Luther could not refiiso 
this glorious title to these great men. He enumerates eveiy 
where among the saints, not St. Bernard only, but also St 
Francis, St Bonaventure, and others of the thirteenth century. 
St Francis, above all, seemed to him an admirable man, and 
animated with a wonderful fervor of spirit. He carries down 
bis praises as far as Gerson, the same that, in the Council 
of Constance, had condemned Wicldifie and John Huss, and 
calls him ^* a great man in every respect."§ Thus the Church 
of Rome was still the mother of saints in the fifteenth century. 
There is but St. Thomas of Aquin of whom Luther would doubt; 
for what reason I know not, unless it were that this saint was a 

*ApoLp.203. tEp.adyol.tvii. p. 505. t Apol resp. ad Arg. p. 99. DeVot 
Mod. p. 881. § Thess. 1522. 1 1 p 377, adv. Paris Theologast t ii. p. 193, do 
abn^ maa.fm. prima Tiact Ibid. 258,259, de Yot Mon. Ibid. 271, 278. 
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Dominican, and Luther could not forget the sharp disputes he 
had held with that order. Whatever it might be, " he knows not," 
so he says, *' if Thomas be damned or saved :"^ though, doubt-* 
less, he made no other kind of vows than the other religious^ 
had said no other mass, and had taught no other faith. 

51. — The Lutheran Mass, 

To return to the Augsburg Confession and the Apology, even 

tiie article of the Mass is passed over there so lightly, that it can 

scarcely be perceived that Protestants designed any change in 

it They commence by complaining of the " unjust reproach 

against diem of abolishing the mass." — ''It is celebrated," 

say they, '*• amongst us with extreme reverence, and in it are 

preserved almost all the ordinary ceremonies."! In reality, 

wfatti, in 1523, Luther reformed the mass, and drew up his 

fonnula,]: scarcely any thing was altered by him that struck the 

eyes of the people. The Introit was there retained, the Eyrie, 

^ Collect, the £pistle, the Gospel, with the wax candles and 

license, if they pleased; the Credo, the Preaching, the Prayers^ 

tile Pre&ce, the Sanctus, the Words of Consecration, the £le>> 

vation, the Lord's Prayer, the Agnus Dei, the Communion, 

tile Thanksgiving. Such is the order of the Lutheran mass, 

wliich exteriorly appeared little different from ours ; moreover, 

tile singing was retained, and even in Latin : and this is what. 

1 WM said of it in the Confession of Augsburg, — ^^ Together with 

f tke chanting in Latin, are mingled prayers in the German tongue, 

■ ibr the instruction of the people. In this mass we see the altar 

ornaments and sacerdotal garments, and great care was taken 

f to retain them, as appeared from their practice, and the confer- 

^ eaees then held."§ What is still more, nothing was said in the 

Augsburg Confession against the oblation ; on the contrary, it 

' is insinuated in this passage cited from the tripartite history : — 

I ** In the city of Alexandria they assemble together on Wednes- 

I dajand Friday, and the whole service is then performed, except 

* ' tile solemn oblation. " || The reason was, they were unwilling to 

discover to the people that they had made any alteration in the 

' public service. To judge by the Augsburg Confession alone, 

' it might seem that masses only, without communicants, were 

objected to, " which were abolished," said they, " because they 

were scarcely ever celebrated but for lucre ;"tr so that, on con- 

i flidenng merely the terms of the Confession, one would have. 

nid that nothing except the abuse was the object of attack. 

52. — The OblaUonf how taken away. 

Meanwhile, those words, in which there is mention of the 

ablation made to God of the proposed gifls, were cut off from 

* PntL adv. Latom. Ibid. 243. f Cap. de Miss. | Form. Miaa. t ii. 

{ChjLH]stCaDf;4% HCaiCAuf.ciii.dft*' '"'^ ^^^"^ 
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die canon of the mass. But the people, always struck exteriorij 
with the same objects, attended not to it at the commencement; 
and to render, however, this change supportable to them, it was 
insinuated that '^ the canon was not the same in all churches ; 
that the canon of the Greeks differed from that of the Latins— 
and even among the Latins, that of Milan from that of Rome.^ 
This was done to amuse the ignorant ; but they did not think 
proper to acquaint them that these canons or liturgies had none 
other than accidental differences ; that all the liturgies agreed 
unanimously as to the oblation, ndiich was made to God of the 
proposed gifls before they were distributed ; and this is yAoX 
they changed in practice, without daring to acknowledge as much 
in the public Confession. 

53. — What was hwenied in order to render the (Motion in the Mtuf odUmt. 

But, in order to render this oblation odious, they would pre- 
tend to make the Church believe she attributed to it *^ a merit 
of remitting sins, without the necessity of bringing to it either 
faith or any good motive ;" which was repeated three times in 
the Confession of Augsburg, and they omitted not in the Apology 
to inculcate the same — ^insinuating Uiat Catholics admitted the 
mass for no other reson than to extinguish piety. 

In the Confession of Augsburg they even attribute to the 
Catholics this strange doctrine, ** That Jesus Christ had 8«ti»> 
fied for original sin in his passion, and had instituted the mass 
for mortal and venial sins, which were committed every day ;**f 
as if Jesus Christ had not equally satisfied for all sins ; and, by 
way of a necessary elucidation, they added, diat Jesus Christ 
had offered himself to bear the cross, ^ not for original »a only, 
but for all others too," J a truth of which none ever doubted. _ 
It is not a matter of surprise that the Catholics, as Lutherans 
themselves relate, on hearing this reproach, all, as if with one 
common voice, cried out against it, saying : *' That never had 
such a thing been heard among them."§ But the people were 
to be made believe that these wretched Papists were even igno* 
rant of the first elements of Christianity. 

64.— 7%« Prayer and Oblation for the Dead, 
Now, whereas the faithful, at all times, had the oblation made 
for the dead deeply impressed upon their minds, the Protestants 
would not seem to be ignorant of, or conceal a thing so well 
known, and in the Apology spoke of it in these terms — ** With 
regard to what is objected against us concerning oblation for the 
dead having been practised by the Fathers, we acknowledge that 

♦ Consult Lut apud. Chyt Hist Aug. Conf. tit. de Canone. 
t Con£ Au^ edit Gen. cap. de. Miss. p. 25. Apol. cap. de Sacram. et SaeiiC ' 
et de Vocab. Miss. p. 269. 
fCon£Aug, in tit Cone cap. doMki. ^Chyt Hist Cqd£ 
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tiiej prayed for the dead, and we prevent none from now 
DOTNG IT ; but we do not approve of the application of the Lord'* 
Supper for the dead, in virtue of the action, ex opere operaioJ^ 
Here every thing abounds with artifice : for, in the first pkice^ 
whilst they say they do not prevent this prayer, tibey had it cut 
off from the canon, and by so doing defaced a practice as ancient 
as die Church. SeconfUy, the objection spoke of the oblation, 
and their answer is concerning prayer, not daring to let the 
people see that antiquity had offered for the dead ; because that 
was too convincing a proof that the £uch€uist was profitable 
even to diose who received not the communion. 

55. — The Lutherans reject the doctrine of»Aeriu8, contrary to prayer fir the Dead, 
But the following words of the Apology are remarkable : 
** Unjustly do our adversaries reproach us with the condemna- 
tion of Aerius, whom they will have condemned for denying that 
fte mass was to be offered for the living and the dead. This 
18 dieir custom — to oppose the ancient heretics against us, and 
to compare our doctrine with theirs. St. Epiphanius declares, 
(hat Aerius taught that prayers for the dead were unprofitable. 
We support not Aerius, but dispute against you — who say, con- 
trary to the doctrine of the Prophets, of the Apostles and Fathers, 
(hat the mass justifies men in virtue of the action, and merits 
the forgiveness for sinners, to whom it is applied, of the guilt 
■id pain, provided they put no obstacle to it.''^ Thus is an 
imposition practised upon the ignorant. If it were not the in- 
leiition of the Lutherans to maintain Aerius, why do they main- 
tun this particular dogma, which this Arian heretic had added 
to ike Arian heresy — " That we ought not to pray or offer up 
oUations for the dead ?"J This is what St. Augustin relates 
of Aerius after St. Epiphanius, of whom he had given an epit- 
ope. If they reject Aerius, if they dare not support a heretic 
€(Hidemned by the holy Fathers, tiiey ought to replace in the 
Liturgy, not only prayer, but also the oblation for the dead. 

56.— How the Oblation of the Eitcharist is profitable to the whole world. 

But here is the great suWect of complsunt in the Apology : 

, namely, say they, that St. Epiphanius, by condemning Aerius, 

' fid not assert as you do, ^' That the mass justifies men in virtue 

ef the action, ex opere operator and merits for the wicked to whom 

k is applied, the forgiveness of the guilt and the pain, provided 

tey put no obstacle thereto." To hear them speak, one would 

Mj, that the mass of itself was to justify all kind of sinners for 

idiom it is said, >vithout their so much as thinking of it. But 

where is the advantage of thus deceiving men ? The manner, 

ny we, by which the mass is profitable, even to those who 

*KjKA.cdeyoamBa,p,974. fibid. |Aiig.IAb.deB«c.&^.^^B»x.*lV 
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think not of it, even &e most wicked, contains no difficulty at 
•11. It is profitable to them like prayer, which certainly we 
should never offer for the most obdurate sinners, did we not 
suppose it oould obtain of God that grace which would over- 
come their obduracy of heart, if they did not resist it, and which 
often obtains it so abundantly as to prevent their resistance. It 
is thus the oblation of the Eucharist is profitable to the absent, 
the dead, and even sinners themselves ; because, in reality, the 
consecration of the Eucharist, placing before the eyes of God 
so agreeable an object as the Body and Blood of his Son, car^ 
ries with it a most powerful manner of intercession, which, how- 
ever, sinful men too often render useless by the impediment 
which they oppose to its efficacy. 

What could be offensive in this manner of explaining the ef- 
fect of the mass 1 As for those who converted so pure a doc- 
trine to sordid gain, Protestants know very weU ffie Church did 
not approve of them ; and for masses without communicants, 
the Cathohcs told them ever since that time, what since has 
been confirmed at Trent, that, if none communicate at it, it is 
not the fault of the Church ; ** since, on the contrary, she wished 
the assistants would communicate at the mass they hear ;"* so 
that the Church resembles a rich benefactor, who always keeps an 
open table, and ready served, although the guests come not to it 

The whole artifice of the Augsburg Confession, concerning 
the mass, is now seen : it consists in scarcely touching the ex- 
terior ; in changing the interior, even what was most ancient, 
without apprising the people of the alteration ; in accusing Cath- 
ohcs of the grossest errors — even so as to make them say, con- 
trary to their own principles, that **the mass justified the sinner," 
(a thing always reserved to the Sacraments of Baptism and 
Penance,) and that too without any good motive, in order to 
make the Church and her Liturgy more odious. 

57. — Ji hionrible cdumnyf grounded on Prayers made to Samts. 

They were not less industrious in disfiguring the other parts 
of our doctrine, and particularly that of prayer to the saints. 
" There are those," says the Apology, " who attribute down- 
right divinity to the saints, by saymg, they see in us the hidden 
thoughts'!" of our hearts." Where are those divines, who attrib- 
ute to saints the peeing of the hidden secrets of hearts like to 
God, or seeing them otherwise than by that light he imparts to 
them, as, when he pleased, he did to the Prophets ? " They 
make the saints," said they, «• not only intercessors, but also 
the MEDIATORS OP REDEMPTION. They devised that Jesus 
Christ was more difficult, and the saints more easy, to be ap- 

♦ Chyt Higt ConC Cath. c. de Miss. Cone. Trid. Sess. 22. c. 6. 
t Ad Art zxL c de lavoc. ^^^ ^^. 
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peased ; they confide more in the mercy of the saints, than in 
that of Jesus Christ; and, flying from Jesus Christ, they 
seek the saints."* It is unnecessary to justify the Church from 
these ahominable excesses. But to remove all doubt that this 
was literally Catholic doctrine, *' We speak not now," added 
they, ^* of popular abuses ; we speak of the opinion of doctors." 
And a little afler, '* they exhort to confide more in the mercy of 
the saints than in that of Jesus Christ. They enjoin to trust in 
the merits of the saints, as if we were reputed just by reason of 
tiieir merits, as we are reputed just by reason of the merits of 
Jesus Christ." Afler imputing such excesses to us, they say 
gravely, *' We invent nothing ; they state in the indulgences 
that the merits of the saints are applied to us."*}* A Uttle equity 
would have enabled them to see in what manner the merits of 
the saints are useful to us ; and Bucer himself, an unsuspected 
author, has sufficiently vindicated us from the reproach which 
they objected to us on that head. 

58. — Calnmnies regarding Images, and a gross vmposhtre toUh respect to 

Invocation of Saints, 

But their object was to exasperate and irritate the minds of 
men ; and, therefore, they further add, '* From the invocation 
of saints they proceed to images. They honored them, and 
believed there was a certain virtue in them, as the magicians 
make us believe there is in the images of the constellations when 
they are made at a certain time.";]; Thus they excited the 
public hatred. It must be acknowledged, however, that the 
Confession of Augsburg proceeded not to this extremity ; and 
thai these images were not so much as mentioned in it. To 
satisfy the party, something more severe must be said in the 
Apology. Particular care, however, was taken not to let the 
people see that these prayers, addressed to the saints, that they 
might pray for us, were common in the ancient Church. On 
the contrary, they spoke of it as '* a new custom, introduced 
without the testimony of the Fathers, and of which nothing had 
been seen before St. Gregory, that is, before the seventh cefii- 
tury."§ The people were not yet accustomed to despise the 
au^onty of the ancient Church ; and the Reformation, as yet 
timorous, reverenced the great names of the Fathers. But now 
it assumed boldness, and knew not how to blush ; insomuch that 
tiiey have conceded to us the fourth century, and are not 
ashamed to assure us that St. Basil, St. Ambrose, St. Augus- 
tin, in a word, all the Fathers of this so venerable an age, 
have, with the invocation of saints, set up, in the new idolatry, 
the reign of Antichrist. 



* Ad Art zzL cap. de Invoc. f Ibid. I Ibid. 2^. ^ Ibid. 

I DalL da CidL SsitiiL Joaep. Mida in Comment, ai^ 3\xi. K»^ ^<b'?t«^ 
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59. — T%e Lulhermit dunt noi rejed the au(korUy of the Church of Rome, 

Then, and during the time of the Augshurg Confession, the 
Protestants boasted, that they had on their side the holy Fathers, 
chiefly in the article of justification, which they esteemed most 
essential ; and they not only pretended the ancient Church was 
for them, but thus concluded the exposition of their doctrine. 
* Such is the abridgment of our faith, where nothing will be seen 
contrary to Scripture, nor to the Catholic Church, nor even to 
THE Church of Rome, as far as she can be known from her 
writers.* The matter which is the subject of dispute regards 
some few abuses, ^R^iich, without any certain authority, havQ 
been introduced into the Churches ; and though there should 
be some difference, it ought to be tolerated, since it is not 
necessary that Church rites should be every where the same."! 

In another edition are read these words : *' We despise not 
THE CONSENT OF THE Catholic Church, uor wiU WO main- 
tain the impious and seditious opinions she has condemned ; for 
it is not irregular passions, but die authority of God's word, and 
OF the ancient Church, that has moved us to embrace this 
doctrine, in order to increase the glory of God, and provide for 
the advantage of pious souls in the Universal Church.";]; 

Also in the Apology, afler the exposition of the article of Jus- 
tification, considered without comparison the most important, 
they said, " That it was the doctrine of the Prophets, the Apos- 
tles, and the Holy Fathers, of St. Ambrose, St. Augustin, and 
the greatest part of the other Fathers, and of the whole Church, 
who acknowledged Jesus Christ for propitiator, and author of 
justification ; and that all which was approved by the Pope, some 
cardinals, bishops, divines, or monks, was not to be taken for the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome :"§ whereby particular opin- 
ions were manifestly distinguished from the received and con- 
stant doctrine, with which they professed not to interfere. 

60. — Memorable words of LtUher, acknowledging the true Church in the 

Communion of Rome, 

The people, therefore, still believed they followed in every 
thing the sentiments of the Fathers, the authority of the Catholic 
Church, and even that of the Church of Rome, a veneration for 
which was deeply imprinted upon all minds. Even Luther him- 
self, however arrogant and rebellious, returned at times to hifl 
good sense, and manifested plainly, that the ancient veneration, 
which he had formeriy entertained for the Church, was not wholly 
extinguished. About the year 1534, so many years since his 
revolt, and four years afler the Confession of Augsburg, was 

* Coni Aug. Art zzL edit Gen. p. 22. f Apok Resp. ad Arg. p. 141. &e. 
/ Edit Geo, Art xzi p. 82. \ A.^\. B^es^. %.d Ar^' p. 141. 
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published his treatise for abolishing the Private Mass. It is the 
same in which he relates his famous conference with the prince 
of darkness.* There, though so much incensed against the 
Catholic Church, even so far as to hold it for the seat of Anti- 
christ and abomination, so far from taking from it the title of 
Church, on that account, he concluded, on the contrary, ** That 
she was the true Church, the pillar and ground of truth, and the 
most holy place. In this Church," continued he, '* God miracu- 
lously preserves baptism, the text of the Gospel in all languages, 
the remission of sins, and absolution as well in Confession as in 
public ; the Sacrament of the altar towards Easter, and three 
or four times a year, though one kind has been taken away from 
the people ; the vocation and ordination of pastors, comfort in 
the agony of death ; the image of the crucifix, and at the same 
time file remembrance of the death and passion of Jesus Christ : 
the Psalter, Lord's Prayer, the Symbol, the Decalogue, and many 
pious canticles in Latin and German." And a little afler : — 
" Where the true relics of saints are to be found, there, without 
doubt, has been, and still is, the Holy Church of Jesus Christ ; 
there the saints have dwelt ; for the institutions and sacraments 
of Jesus Christ are there, excepting one kind that has been forci- 
bly taken away. For which reason it is certain, Jesus Christ 
has been &ere present, and his Holy Spirit there does preserve 
his true knowledge, and the true faith in his elect." Far from 
looking on the cross put into the hands of dying persons as an 
object of idolatry, he, on the contrary, holds it for a monument 
of piety, and a wholesome admonition, that recalled to our minds 
the death and passion of Jesus Christ. As yet, the revolt had 
not extinguished in his heart those good remnants of the piety 
and doctrine of the Church ; nor am I surprised that, in the 
frontispiece of all the volumes of his works, he is represented, 
with the Elector his master, kneehng before a crucifix. 

As to what he says of taking away one kind, the Reformation 
found itself very much embarrassed about this article, and this 
is what was smd of it in the Apology : ^^ We excuse the Church, 
which, not being able to receive both kinds, has suffered this 
injury ; but we excuse not the authors of this prohibition."'}' 

To comprehend the mystery of this part of the Apology, but 
few words are necessary. Its author, Melancthon, writes to 
Luther, consulting him on this subject, whilst the Catholics and 
Protestants were disputing it at Augsburg. " Eckius believed," 
said he, ** that communion under one or both kinds should be 
held for indifferent. Which I would not allow ; and yet I coc- 

* Tr. de Missa, t viL p. 236, et aeq. f Cap. de utxivMc^uA^^QcaA^^^'^ 
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cused those who hitherto, throu^ error, had received but one ; 
for they exclaimed, we condemned the whole Church."* 

They durst not then condemn the whole Church : theyab-, 
horred the very thought ; ^R^iich led Melancthon to this pure 
expedient of excusing the Church in an error. What more could 
those who condemn her say, since the error here meant, is sup- 
posed to be an error in faith, and an error tending even to ^ 
entire subversion of so great a sacrament as that of the Eucha- 
rist ? But no other method was to be found : Luther approved 
it ; and the better to excuse the Church, which communicated 
under one kind only, he joined the violence she suffered from her 
pastors in that point, to the error into which she was led : thus 
she was admirably excused, and by this method the promises <tf 
Jesus Christ nevertoabandon her were excellently weU preserved* 

The words of Luther in reply to Melancthon merit observa- 
tion : ^* They cry out, that we condemn the whole Church.'* 
The whole world was astonished at this. ** But," answers Lu- 
ther, '* we say that the Church being oppressed and deprived by 
violence of one kind, ought to be excused ; as we excuse tfa6 
synagogue in not having observed all the ceremonies of the law 
during the captivity of Babylon, when she had it not in her power.'f 

The example was unhappily cited ; for certainly those who de- 
tained the synagogue captive were not of her body, as the paston 
of the Church, whom they here represented as her oppressors, 
were of the body of the Church. Again, the synagogue, though 
externally under control as to its observances, was not on £ai 
account drawn into error ^ as Melancthon maintained the Church 
had beenf in being deprived of one kind : but, in short, the article 
passed. Lest they should condemn the Church, it was agreed 
to excuse her, as to the error she had been in, and ihe injw^ 
which had been done her ; and the whole party subscribed to 
this answer of the Apolgy. 

All this but little coincided with the seventh article of the 
Augsburg Confession, where it is declared, " That there is one 
Holy Church, which shall remain for ever. Now the Church, 
is the assembly of the Saints, where the Gospel is taught, and 
the sacraments rightiy administered.''^ To salve this idea of 
the Church, not only the people were to be excused, but the 
sacraments also were to be well administered by the pastors ; 
and if that of the Eucharist did not subsist under one kind alone, 
no longer could the Church herself be made to subsist. 

62. — The body of the Lutherans submit themselves in the Augsburg Co^fessim 

to the judgment of the General CotmcH, 

The difficulty in condenming thp doctrine of the Church was 

fi&d. lib. I Ep. 15. t Reap. Luth. ad MeL t il Sleid. lib. vii p. 112. 
t CaD£ Ai^ Alt YJL 
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not less pressing, and this was the reason that the Protestants 
durst not acknowledge, that their confession of faith was oppo- 
site to the Church of Rome, or that they had withdrawn then^ 
selves from her. They endeavored to have it beUeved, as we 
have just seen, that they were not distinguished but by certain 
rites and some slight observances. And, moreover, to show 
they always pretended to make one body with her, they openly 
submitted to her council. 

This appears in the Preface of the Confession of Augsbuig, 
addressed to Charles Y. '' Your imperial majesty has declared, 
that you could determine nothing in this affair, wherein religion 
was concerned, but would have recourse to the Pope, to pro- 
cure &e convention of an universal council. You repeated the 
same declaration in the last year in the last diet held at Spire, 
and manifested that you persisted in the resolution of procuring 
this assembly of a general council : adding that the affairs be- 
tween you«nd the Pope being concluded, you believed he might 
r easily be induced to call a general council." By this it is seen 

* what council it was, of which there was question. It was a 
general council, to be assembled by the Pope, and the Protes- 

't tants submitted themselves to it in these terms : ** If matters of 

■-f religion cannot be amixrably arranged with our parties, we offer 

*| in all obedience to your imperial majesty, to appear and plead 

%\ our own cause before such a general, free, and Christian coun- 

^1 ciL'' And, finally, ** It is to this general council, and to your 

1^ imperial majesty conjointly, that we have and do appeal, and 

^' we adhere to this appecd."* When they spoke in this manner, 

^ it was not their intention to give the emperor authority to pro- 

9 Dounce on the articles of faith : but upon appealing to die coun- 

r cil, they also named the emperor in their appeal as the person 

^ who was to procure the convocation of this holy assembly, and 
whom they solicited to retain in the meantime all things in sus- 

^> Dense. So solemn a declaration will remain for ever upon record 

» in the most authentic act the Lutherans have ever made, and in 

f^ the very front of the Augsburg Confession, in testimony against 

■^^ tiiem, and in acknowledgment of the inviolable authority of the 

« Chinch. All then submitted to it, and whatever nught be done 

^ before her decision arrived, was all provisional. With this spe- 

ff cious appearance they retained the people, and perhaps even 

* deceived themselves. • They involved themselves still further, 
however, and the horror they had for schism diminished daily. 

•I Afler they had been accustomed to it, and tlie party had gained 

; strength by treaties and leagues, the Church was forgotten ; all 

r they had said of her holy authority vanished like a dream, and 

{the title ** of a free and Christian Council," used by them^ be- 
* PiwE Cod£ Aug. Concord. ^ ft. 
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came a pretext to render their calling for a council illusory, as 
will be seen hereafter. 

63. — The Condurion of thit nuMer : Juno uitfid U oughi tobeit^ reeiaimmg the 

LutherwM, 

This is the history of the Augsburg Confession and of its Apol- 
ogy. We see the Lutherans would relinquish many things, and 
almost all, I dare say, should they only take the trouble to lay 
aside the calumnies with which they there charge us, and com- 
prehend fully the dogmas in which they are so visibly conform- 
able to our doctrine. If they had been advised by Melancthon, 
they would have drawn still nearer to Catholics, for he spoke not 
all he wished ; and whilst he was laboring at the Confession of 
Augsburg, he, himself, writing to Luther, concerning the Articles 
of Faith, which he entreated him to revise, << They must," says 
he, '* be often changed, and fitted to the occasion."* Thus did 
they patch up this famous Confession of Faith, which is the foun- 
dation of the Protestant religion ; and thus were the dogmas 
therein treated. Melancthon was not permitted to soften mat- 
ters as he wished : — " I changed something," says he, " eveiy 
day, and changed again, and should have changed much more 
if our companions would have suffered me."! ^ But," proceeded 
he, *' they are concerned at nothing ;" the meaning was, as he 
explsdned it every where, that, wi£out foreseeing what might 
happen, they thought of nothing but carrying all to extremities ; 
for which reason Melancthon, as he acknowledges himself, ^ was 
always oppressed with cruel anxieties, endless cares, and insup- 
portable regrets.";]; Luther held him under greater restmintp 
than all the rest together. We see, in the letters ^ndiich he wrote 
to him, that he knew not how to assuage this proud spirit ; some- 
times he was carried against Melanctiion *' into such a passion, 
that he even refused to read his letter. "§ ExprescTmessengers 
were sent to him in vain ; they returned without an answer ; and 
under these restraints the unfortunate Melancthon, who did all 
he could to check the impetuosity of his master, and of the partf, 
always weeping and sighing, wrote the Confession of Augi^buig. 

'^Lib.LEp.2. t Lib. i^- £p. 95. {Ibid. §Lib.LEp.6. 
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BOOK IV. 

[From the year 1530 to 1537.] 

xief flummary. — ^The ProtiBBtaxit Leagaes, and the resolation oT taking up- 
inna warranted by Luthec^ — ^MeUmcthon's embarrassment upon these new 
irojects so contrtuy to the first plans, — Bncer displays his Equivocationi, 
Q ofder to anite the whole Protestant party and the Sacramentarians with 
he Lutherans. — They are equally rgected by Zuin^us and Luther. — 
iucer at leng^i deceiTes Luther, by aeknowledgingthat the unworthy do 
eoeive the Truth of the Body. — The A^eementofwittenburg concluded. 
ID that foundation. — ^Whilst they are returning to the opinion of Luther. 
kfelancthoB bceiiM to doubt of it. however subscribes every thing required 
IT Luther. — The Articles of Smalkald, and Luther's new explication of the 
Seal Presence. — Mdancthon's limitatiQa of the Article which regards the • 
?ope. 

-The Lemg%ui oj the Proieskmis MfUr the Decree of the Diet of JSngsburg^ 
and the retolmtion of taJdng ly arms approved by Luthtr. 

RiooBOUB was the decree of the Diet of Augsburg against, 
otestants. As the Emperor then set up a kind of defensive 
gue with all the Catholic states against the new religion, the 
otestants, on their part, resolved more than ever to unite among 
tmselves. But me division regarding the Lord's Supper, 
ich had broken out so openly at the Diet, was a perpetual 
stacle to the reunion of the whole party. The Landgrave, in 
waj scrupulous, made his treaty with those of Basil, Zurich, 

I Strasburg. But Luther would not hear it mentioned ; and 
( Elector, John Frederick, persisted in the resolution of mak- 
f no league with them: in order, therefore, to settle this matter, 
i Landgrave despatched Bucer, the great' negotiator of those 
les in matters of reli^on, who, by his orders, had an inter- 
^w with Zuinglius and Luther.* 

At this time a little pamphlet of Luther's put all Germany in 
Terment. We have seen that the great success of his doctrine 
d made him believe that the Church of Rome was going to 

II of itself; and he then maintained strongly that arms ought 
it to be employed in the cause of the Gospel, not even to de- 
ad themselves agauist oppression. f The Lutherans agree, 
at nothing was more inculcated in his writings than this maxim. 
e was desirous of giving his new church ids beautiful char- 
ier of primitive Chnstianitv ; but he could not adhere to it long, 
omediately afler the Diet,^ and while Protestants were labor- 
g to form the league of Smalkald, Luther declared, that although 
i had constantly taught hitherto, *^it was not allowable to resist 
iriiil powers, at present he referred to the lawyers, to whose 
Bzims he was a stranger when he wrote his first works : more- 
w, that the Gospel was not contrary to political laws ; and in 

Anc.Sleid.Likm3. f Lib. i. iL3.il 9. ( €\od.lS^THSTii. 
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8uch bad times one might be brought to exfroniity, when not 
only tlio civil hiw, but contfcience alao, would oblige the Faithful 
to take up arms, and associate themselves against all those who 
should make war upon them, even against the Kmperor."* The 
letter, which Luther had written against George, Duke of Sax* 
ony,! had already given a full evidence tliat the evangefical 
patience, so boasted of in their first writings, was considered by 
them as at an end ; but that was a letter written to a private in- 
dividual only. Here, however, is a public writing, by which 
Luther authorized those in^o took up arms against their prince. 
2. — MdancikmCi timcem at theie new rttabUiimt f^ loor. 
If we credit Melancthon, Ludier had not been consulted par- 
ticularly about the leagues ; the affair was somewhat palliated to 
him, and this writing came forth without his knowledge. But. 
either Melancthon spoke not all he knew, or all was not dis- 
covered to Melancthon. It is certain, from Sleidan, that Luther 
was expressly consulted ; nor is it found that his writing was 
published by any but himself, and truly who would have daied 
to do it iivithout his orders ?t This writing set all Germany io 
a flame. Melancthon complained of it, but in vain. ** To what 
purpose," says he, '* was the circulation of this writing through- 
out all Germany ] Ought the alarm to have thus been sounded 
to excite all the towns to make confederacies ?"§ It was with 
difficulty he was brought to renounce that beautiful idea of re^ 
ormation Luther had instilled into him, and which he had so 
well ikiaintained, when he wrote to the Landgrave, '* That it was 
* better to suffer every thing than to take up arms in the cause of 
the Gospel." II He had said as much about the leagues the 
Protestants were treating about, and which he had endeavored 
to prevent, as far as he was able, at the time of the Diet of S[»re, 
to which he had been conducted by his Prince, the Elector of 
Saxony. '* It is my opinion," said he, *^ that all good men ou^t 
to oppose these leagues :"ir but in such a party these fine senti- 
ments could not be supported. When it was seen that propb^ 
ecies went on too slowly, and Luther's blast was too weak to 
cast down this so much detested Papacy, instead of entering into 
themselves, they permitted themselves to be carried away by the 
most violent measures. At length Melancthon hesitated, but not 
without extreme reluctance : nay, the agitation he showed while 
these confederacies were forming excites compassion : he writes 
to his friend Camerarius, *' We are no longer consulted about 
the question — whether or not it be lawful to defend ourselves by 
making war : there may be just reasons for it. So great is the 
malice of some, that should diey find us defenceless, they would 

* Sleid. Lib. viL 117. f Sleid. lib. ii n. 4S. 1 \jb. iv. Ep. 3. lib. m 117. 
iUt^ir.Ep.1. g lib. in. Ep. !«. tlib,iv.E|^8fi.3.Ih.E^H* 
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be capable of ^anj enterprise. Strange are the aberrations of 
men, and their ignorance extreme ! None' are touched with this 
saying— ;■* Be not solicitous, for your heavenly Father knoweth 
what is needful for you.' Man believes not himself secure un- 
l^s he has good and secure supports. In this weakness of 
minds our theological maxims could never make themselves be 
heard."* Then he ought to have opened his eyes, and seen that 
the new Reformation, incapable of maintaining the maxims of 
the Gospel, was not what he imagined it to be until then. But 
let us attend to the following part of the letter : " I will not," 
says he, ** condemn any person ; neither do I believe the pre- 
cautions of our people ought to be blamed, provided that they do 
nothing ^t is criminal, which we shall well know how to pro- 
vide against." No doubt these Doctors knew perfectly well 
how to withhold armed soldiers, how to set bounds to the ambi- 
tion of princes, after thej have engaged them in a civil war. 
Alas ! if this war itself was a crime, according to the maxims he 
had always maintained, could he hope to prevent crimes during 
4h^ courBe of this war 1 But he durst not admit his party to be 
in the wrong ; and afler he was unable to frustrate their resolu- 
tions to a war, he found himself under the obligation of support- 
ing them by arguments. This caused him to sigh. ** Oh !" 
Bays he* *^ how well did I foresee, at Augsburg, all these com- 
motions \^ It was then he so bitterly lamented the transports of 
his friends, who pushed all to extremities, and were, said hey 
** concerned at nothing." For this he wept incessantly ; nor 
could Luther, with all the letters he wrote, give him relief. His 
grief increased when he saw so many projects of leagues war- 
ranted by Luther himself. But, '< in conclusion, my dear Cam- 
erarius," ikus he finishes Ms letter, ** this thesis is wholly singular, 
and may be considered several ways, for which reason we must 
prajr to God."t 

His friend Camerarius, in his heart, approved no more than 
he of these warlike preparations ; and Melancthon did always 
what he could to support him. Above all, Luther was to be 
excused. A few days after the above letter, he acquaints the 
same Camerarius, ** That Luther had written extremely mode- 
rately, and it was with great difficulty they had extorted his 
determination from him. I believe," says he, " you see com- 
pletely we are not in error. In my opinion, we ought to give 
ourselves no more concern about these same leagues ; and, 
truly, such is the present conjuncture, that, in my opinion, we 
oupit not to condemn them. So let us again pray to God.";]; 

Very right ; but God holds in derision prayers made to him 
ID deprecation of public calamities, when we do not oppose such 

* Lib. ir. Ep. 110. f Lib. iv. Ep. i& \\Va&. 
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proceedings as bring them on us. What do I say ? When we 
approve, when we subscribe to tiiem, though with reluctance* 
Melancthon was sensible of this ; and troubled, as well for what 
he himself, as what others did, entreats his friend to comfort 
and support him. *^ Write to me often/' thus he speaks ; ^I 
have no ease but from your letters.'' 

3. — Bueer*a negoHoHont, — TTu death ofZuSngBut in battle. 

This, then, was a point determined in the new ReformatioOf 
that it was lawful to take up arms, and necessary to join io 
leagues. At this period Bucer entered upon his negotiations 
with Luther ; and whether it was that he found him inclined 
to peace with the Zuinglians, from a desire to £orm a strong 
league, or that by some other means he was able to meet him 
in good humor, he obtained from him fair worcte. He seta off* 
immediately to obtain the adhesiop of Zuinglius ; but Aie nego^ 
tiation was interrupted by the war that intervened between die 
Catholic and Protestant cantonck The latter, though strongerp 
were vanquished ; Zuinglius was kiled in bettle^and manifestedp 
that however wann a disputant, he was no less bc^d a cembal' 
ant. The party found it difficult to defend, in a pastor of sookv 
this unbecoming braveiy, and the excuse was, that he followed 
the Protestant army in the capacity ef a miBistery lafber thas 
that of a soldier ;* but, after alf, it was certain thai he had ad- 
vanced far into the hottest of the engagement, and died sword 
in hand. His death was followed by that of (Ecolampadiua. 
Luther says he was beaten to death by the devil, whose assault 
he was unable to resist ;! and others,, that he died of ^e( 
being unable to support the anguish which so many doubles 
brought upon him. In Germany, the peace of Nuremberg 
moderated the rigors of the decree of the Diel of Augsburg ; 
but the Zuinglians were not inchided in this agreement^ ^dier 
by Catholics or Lutherans ; and the Elector, John Frederick^ 
obstinately refused to admit them into the league until they 
should have agreed with Luther in the article o[ Uie Real Pres« 
ence. Bucer, not desponding, pursued his object, and, by aU 
possible ways, labored to surmount this only obstacle to the re* 
union of the party. To persuade CAther party was deemed iior 
possible,and already fruitlessly attempted at Marpurg. A mutual 
toleration, each one retaining his own s^itiments, had been re- 
jected there by Luther widi contempt* who persisted to say, 
with Melancthon, that this would be injurious to ike truth, which 
he defended. No other method was left for Bucer, but to have 
recourse to equivocation, and to acknowledge the substantial 
presence so as to leave himself a way of escaping. 

* Hoip. ad an. 152L t Ti. de abiog. Mim. U m p. S3Ql 
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4, The grounds ofBueer's efuhoaAiens, in order to reconcUe parties. 

The plan he adopted to efiect so considerable a concession 
is surprising. It was an ordinary discourse with the Sacra- 
mentarians, that they ought to be cautious not to place simple 
signs in the sacraments. Zuinglius himself had made no dif- 
ficulty of acknowledging something more in them ; and, to verify 
his words, some promise of grace annexed to the sacraments 
was sufficient. The example of baptism sufficiently proved 
this. But, whereas the Eucharist was not only instituted as a 
sign of grace, but, moreover, was called the body and blood, — 
not to be a simple sign, it was necessary the body and blood 
should be received in it. It was said, therefore, they were re- 
ceived by fmth : the true body was therefore received, for Jesus 
Christ had not two. When they had come so far as to say the 
true body of Jesus Christ was received by faith, they acknowl- 
edged the proper substance was received. To receive it, with- 
out it being present, was a thing incomprehensible. Behold, 
then, said Bucer, Jesus Christ substantially present. There 
was no further occasion for speaking of faith ; it was sufficient 
to understand it Thus did Bucer, absolutely and without re- 
striction, acknowledge the real and substantial presence of our 
Lord's body and blood in the Eucharist, although they were only 
in heaven ; which, however, was aflerwards softened by him. 
In this manner, without admitting any thing new, he changed 
his whole language ; and, by habituating himself to speak like 
Luther, began at length to say, they never had understood each 
other, and that this long discussion, which had caused so much 
excitation, was nothing but a dispute on words. 

5. — The agreement Bucer proposes is only in words. 

He had spoken more justly, had he said their agreement was 
in words only ; since, after ail, this substance, which was said 
to be present, was as distant from the Eucharist as heaven is 
from earth, and was no more received by the faithful than the 
substance of the sun is received by the eye. This is what 
Luther and Melancthon said. The first called the Sacramen- 
tarians a double-tongued faction,* on account of their equivoca- 
tions ; and said, *« They made a devilish game with the words 
of our Lord."! " The presence, which Bucer admits," says 
the latter, ** is but a presence in word, and a presence of virtue. 
But it is the presence of the body and blood, and not that of 
their virtue, which we require. If this body of Jesus Christ be 
no where else but in heaven, and is not with the bread, nor in 
the breads — if, finally, it is not to be found in the Eucharist but 

4> Luth. Ep. ad Sen. Francof. Hosp. ad 1533, 128. 
t Ep. MeL apod Hosp. 1530. 110. 
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by the contemplation of faith, it is nothing but an imaginaiy 
presence." 

6. — Eqmvocaium en tpirlhid fretenee and red pregenet. 
Bucer and his companions were displeased that what was 
done by faith was here called imaginary, as if faith were nothing 
but a simple imagination. ** Is it not enough," said Bucer, 
*« that Jesus Christ is present to the pure spirit and to the soul 
elevated on high ?"* There was much equivocation in these 
words. The Lutherans agreed that the presence of the body 
and blood, in the £ucharist, was above the senses, and of a 
nature not to be perceived but by the mind and by faith ; but 
required, however, that Jesus Christ should be present, in the 
sacrament, in his proper substance. Whereas Bucer would not 
have him present, indeed, elsewhere than in heaven, where the 
mind, by faith, sought him ; which had nothing in it that was 
real, nothing diat answered to the idea given by these sacred 
words, — ^* This is my body, this is my blood." 

7. — The presence of the body^ how MpirUuaL 

But that which is spiritual, is it not real also ? and is there 
nothing real in baptism, because there is nothing in it that is 
corporeal 1 Another equivocation. — Spiritual things, such as 
Grace and the Holy Ghost, are as present as they can be, when 
they are spiritually present. But what is a body present in 

Stirit only, if not a body absent in reality, and present only in 
ought? a presence which cannot, without fallacy, be called 
real and substantial. But would you, then, said Bucer, have 
Jesus Christ corporeally present, and do not yourselves ac- 
knowledge the presence of his body in the Eucharist to be spir- 
itual ? Neither Luther, with his companions, no more than the 
Catholics, denied that the presence of Jesus Christ in the Eu- 
charist was spiritual as to ihe manner, provided it were granted 
to them, that it was corporeal as to the substance : that is^ in 
more plain words, the body of Jesus Christ was present, but in 
a divine, supernatural, incomprehensible manner, which the 
flenses could not reach ; spiritual, inasmuch as the mind alone, 
subject to faith, could know it, and that its end was entirely 
celestial. St. Paul had justly called the human body, raised 
from the dead, ^' a spiritual body,"^ on account of the qualities 
with which it was invested, divine, supernatural, and above the 
reach of the senses : with much more reason^ the body g[ our 
Saviour, placed after so incomprehensible a manner in the 
Eucharist, might be so called* 

8. — J{fthe presence of the body be only sfiirihud, the words of the insUtuHon an 

nugatory. 

Again, all they said of the mind being elevated on high, to 

♦ Ep. Md. p. a. t 1 Cor. XT. 44. 40. 
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seek Jesus Christ at the right hand of his Father, was no more 
tiian a metaphor, not at all capable of representing a substan- 
tial reception of the body and blood, since this body and blood 
remuned only in heaven, as the soul, united to its body, re- 
mained only on earth ; nor was there any more a true and sub- 
stantial union between the faithful and the body of the Lord, 
than if there never had been a Eucharist, and Jesus Christ had 
never said, *' This is my body." Let us suppose these words 
had never been uttered by him at all ; the presence, by the mind 
and by faith, would still subsist in a manner entirely similar, and 
never mortal man have dreamt of calling it substantial. Now, 
if the words of Jesus Christ oblige us to more strong expres- 
sions, it is because they grant us what would not have been 
given without them, namely, the proper body and the proper 
blood, whose immolation and effusion have saved us on the cross. 

9. — Whether a loed preience were to be ad$niUed. 

Two fruitful sources of cavilling and equivocation remained 
for Bucer ; one in the word local, and the other in the word 
sacrament or mystery. Luther and the defenders of the real 
presence never had pretended that the body of our Lord was 
contained in the Eucharist, as in a place to which it was com- 
mensurate, and in which it was comprehended afler the ordinary 
manner of bodies; on the contrary, they believed nothing to be 
in the flesh of our Lord which was distributed to them at the 
holy table, but the simple and pure substance, together with the 
grace and life with which it abounded ; nay, more than this, 
divested of all sensible qualities and modes of existence with 
which we are acquainted. Accordingly, Luther easily granted 
to Bucer that the presence under debate was not local, provided 
it were granted to him it was substantial ; and Bucer strongly 
insisted on the exclusion of local presence, believing he had 
weakened as much by this as he had been forced to allow of the 
substantial presence. He even made use of this artifice to ex- 
clude the oral manducation of our Lord's body. He conceived 
it to be not only useless, but even gross, carnal, and Uttle wor- 
thy of the spirit of Christianity ; as if this sacred pledge of the 
flesh and blood, offered on the cross, which our Saviour still gave 
US in the Eucharist, to certify to us that the victim and immo- 
lation of it were wholly ours, had been a thing unworthy of a 
Christian ; or that this presence ceased to be true, under pre- 
text that, in a mystery of faith, God had not designed to make 
it sensible ; or, lastly, that a Christian was not touched with this 
inestimable token of divine love, because it was not known to 
him otherwise than by the word alone of Jesus Christ ; things 
so far distant from tbo Bfunt of Christiamty^ \)QUiX i3[i<& ^cAsckA«% 
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of their minds is inconceivable, who, not able to relish them* 
look on others, that do, as gross minded. 

l(k — Eqwivoeaiion on the %eord Saeranunt and JIfysfery. 

The other source of equivocation was in the words Sacrament 
and Mystery. Sacrament, in the ordinary acceptation, means 
a sacred sign : but in the Latin language, from which this word 
is taken, sacrament often signifies a high, secret, and impene- 
trable thing. This also is the signification of the word mystery. 
The Greeks have no other word to express sacrament than tluit 
of mystery ; and the Latin Fathers frequently call the mystery of 
the Incarnation, the sacrament ofthe Incarnation, and so of the rest. 

Bucer and his followers thought they had gained their point, 
when they said the Eucharist was a mystery, or a sacrament of 
the body and blood : or, that the presence acknowledged in it» 
and the union then effected with Jesus Christ, was a sacramental 
presence and union ; and, on the contrary, the defenders of the 
Real Presence, both Catholics and Lutherans, understood it to 
be a presence and union, real, substantial, and properly so called ; 
but hidden, secret, mysterious, supernatural in its manner, and 
spiritual in its end, proper, in a word, to this sacrament ; and 
it was for all these reasons that they called it sacramental. 

Far, therefore, were they from denying that the Eucharist 
was a mystery in the same sense as the Trinity and Incarnation; 
namely, a thing high as well as secret, and altogether incom- 
prehensible to the mind of man. 

11. — The Euchariat i$ a tign, and how 7 

Nor did they even deny that it was a sacred sign of the body 
and blood of our Lord ; for they knew that the sign does not 
always exclude the presence ; on the contrary, there are signs 
of such a nature as denote the thing present When it is said, 
a sick person has given signs of life, the meaning is, from these 
signs it is seen that the soul is still present in its proper and true 
substance. The external acts of religion are intended to mani- 
fest, that truly we have religion in our hearts ; and when the 
angels appeared in human shape, under this appearance, which 
represented them to us, they were in person present. Thus, 
the defenders of the literal sense spoke nothing incredible, when 
they taught that the sacred symbols of the Eucharist, accom- 
panied with these words, " This is my body, this is my blood," 
denote to us Jesus Christ present, and that the sign is most 
closely and inseparably united to the thing. 

13. — Ml tk€ Mf^iteriet ofJaua Ckritt are signs in eefUdn respeeU, 

It must be acknowledged still fiirther, that what is most true 

in the Christian religion, if I may so speak, is both together a 

mjHtery^ and a sacred sign. The incamation of Jesus Christ 
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figures to us that perfect union we ought to have with the Di- 
vinity in grace and glory. His birth and death are the figure 
of our spiritual birth and death. If, in the mystery of the Eu- 
charist, he condescends to approach our bodies in his own proper 
flesh and blood, thereby he invites us to the union of minds, and 
figures it unto us. In a word, until we have arrived to the full 
and manifest truth, which will render us for ever happy, every 
truth will be to us the figure of a truth more intimate : we shall 
not taste Jesus Christ all pure and in his proper form, and en- 
tirely disengaged from figure, until we shall see him, in the ful- 
ness of his glory, at the right hand of his Father : for which 
reason, if in the £ucharist he is given to us in substance and in 
truth, it is under a foreign species. This is a great Sacrament 
and great Mystery, in which, under the form of bread, is hidden 
from us a true body ; in which, in the body of a man, the maj- 
esty and power of a God are hidden fi-om us ; in which such 
great things are performed after a manner impenetrable to 
human senses. 

13. — Bueer pUttfs with words. 

What latitude for the equivocations of Bucer, in these several 
■ignifications of the word Sacrament and mystery ! And how 
many evasions might not be prepared from terms, which each 
one wrested to serve his own purpose ! If he granted a real and 
substantial presence and union, though he did not always express 
that he understood it by faith, he believed he saved all, by adding 
to expressions the word Sacramental ; this done, he exclaimed, 
fliey disputed only on words, and how strange it was they should 
disturb die Church, and prevent the progress of the Reformation, 
for so frivolous a dispute. 

\^(EeoUmpaMuikadwanud Bueer qf the ftdlaey there was in his eqtdoocaHont, 

No person would credit htm in this. Not only Luther and 
the Lutherans laughed at his pretence, that the whole Eucharistic 
dispute was only a dispute on words,— even those of his own 
party told him plainly he imposed on the world by his substantial 
presence, which, afler all, was only a presence by faith. CEco- 
lampadius had observed how much he had confused the subject 
hy this his substantial presence of the body and blood, and a 
little before he died, had written to him, that, in the Eucharist, 
there was only for those ^* Who believed, an effectual promise 
of the remission of sins, by the body given, and the blood shed; 
that our souls were nourished therewith, and our bodies asso« 
dated to the resurrection by the Holy Ghost : that we thus re- 
ceived the true body, and not bread only, nor a simple fi^^re,'' 
(he took good care not to say that we received it substantially;) 
*< that in truth the wicked received but a figure^ b^illicAX i««oa 
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ChriBt was present to those who were his, as God, who strength* 
ens and who governs us."* 

This was all the presence CEcolampadias would allow, who 
concluded in these words : '* This is all, my dear Bucer, we can 
grant the Lutherans. — Obscurity is dangerous to our Churches. 
Act after such a manner, my dear brother, as not to deceive 
our hopes." 

15.-7^ tenHmentt of thou of Zurich, 

Those of Zurich declared to him with still greater freedom, 
that it was an illusion to say, as he did, that this dispute was 
only verbal, and warned him that his expressions led hun to die 
doctrine of Luther, to which he arrived at lengthy but not so 
soon. Then they raised loud complaints of Luther, who would 
not treat them like brethren ; yet, however, acknowledged him 
*' for an excellent servant of God ;"']' but it was observed by the 
party, this suavity served only to inake him ^^ more inhuman and 
more insolent. "J 

16.— 7Ae Confeuum (ff Faith (ffthott ofSanL 

Those of Basil showed themselves &r removed both from the 
sentiments of Luther and the equivocations of Bucer. In die 
Confession of Faith, which is placed in the collection of Geneva 
in the year 1532, and in Hospinian's history in the year 1534, 
because, perhaps, it was published for the first time in the one 
of these two years, and renewed in the other, they say, that ^as 
water remains in Baptism, where the forgiveness of sins is offered 
to us ; so the bread and wine remain in the Supper, where, widi 
the bread and wine, the true body and true blood of Jesus Christ 
are figured to us, and offered by the minister. "§ To explain 
this more plainly, they add, '^ Our souls are nourished with the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ, by a true faith," and by way 
of elucidation put in the margin, ** That Jesus Christ is present 
in the Supper, but sacramentally, and by the remembrance of 
faith, which raises man up to heaven, and does not take Jesus 
Christ from thence." — Finally, they conclude by sa3ring, "That 
they confine not the natural, true and substantial body of Jesus 
Christ in the bread and wine, nor adore Jesus Christ in the signs 
of bread and wine, commonly called the Sacrament of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ ; but in heaven at the right hand of 
God his Father, whence he shall come to judge the living and 
the dead." This is what Bucer would neidier say, nor explain 
clearly ; that Jesus Christ, as man, was no where than in heaven, 
although, as far as a judgment can be formed, he was then of 
that opinion. But he plunged still more deeply into notions so 

* Epist OBCoL ap. Ho«p. an. 1680. 113. f Ep. ad March. Brand, ib, 
HoqK 197. § ConflBas. 15^%. Axt, U. Synt I Part. 78. 
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metephjsical, that neither Scotus, nor the most refined Scotists, 
came near to him ; and all his equivocations turned on these 
alwtracted ideas. 

17.— I.titAcr'f Confermce wUk the DevU, 
At this time Luther published his book against private mass, 
idiere that ftunous conference is to be found, which he form^lj 
bad with the angel of darkness, and where, convinced bj his 
reasons, he abolishes, like an impious wretch, that mass he had 
said for so many years with so much devotion, if we may be- 
lieve him.* It is surprising to see how seriously and lively he 
describes his awakening, as in a surprise, in the dead of night ; 
the manifest apparition of the devil to dispute against him. 
** The terror wiUi which he was seized, his sweat, his trembling, 
and the horrible palpitation of his heart in this dispute ; t& 
strong arguments of the demon, who leaves no repose to the 
mind ; the sound of his thundering voice ; his oppressive ways 
of arguing, when he makes both question and answer perceptible 
at once. I then was sensible," says he, ** how it so often happens 
that men die suddenly towards the dawn of day : it is by means 
of the devil, who can kill and strangle them, and without all that, 
by his disputes reduce them to such difficulties, that it is enough 
to cause death, as I have many times experienced." He in- 
forms us in passing, that the devil frequently attacked him in 
this manner, and to judge of the other attacks by thb, it is to 
be believed he had learned many things fi-om him besides the con- 
demnation of the mass. It b here he attributes to the evil spirit 
the sudden death of CEcolampadius, as well as that of £mzer, 
f<Hrmerly so great an enemy to Lutheranism in its birth. I mean 
not to enlarge on so trite a subject : I am satisfied with having 
observed, that God, for the confusion, or rather for the conver- 
sion of the enemies of the Church, has permitted Luther to fall 
into so great a blindness, as to acknowledge, I do not say, that 
he was frequently tormented by the devil, which might be com- 
mon to him with many saints ; but what is pecuHar to him, that 
he was converted by his industry, and that the spirit of falsehood 
had been his tutor in one of the principal points of his reformation. 
In vain do they pretend here, that the devil disputed against 
Luther, only to overwhelm him with despair, by convincing him 
of his crime ; for the dispute had not that tendency. When 
Luther appears convinced, and unable to answer any thing more, 
the devil presses no farther, and Luther rests satisfied he had 
learned a truth of which he was before ignorant If this be true* 
bow horrible to be tutored by such a master ! If Luther fimcied 
it, what illusions, what dismal thoughts occupied his mind I If 
he invented it, how sad a story had he to boast of! 

* De abn^ Bliss. priT. t vii. p. SM. 
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18. — Tkt Swisa art kuenaed mgmmat L utktr . 
The Swim were scandalized at the conference of Luther,! 
80 much because the devil appeared there in the capacity of 
doctor : they were emharrassed enough to defend themseh 
against a similar vision, of which Zuinglius boasted,* as we ha 
already seen ; but they could not endure the manner in wfai 
he there treated (Ecolampadius. Most severe libels came < 
on this subject : but Bucer went on negotiating ; and throi 
his mediation a conference was held at Constance, for the 
union of both parties. There, those of Zurich declared tl 
would compromise with Luther, provided, on his side, he wo 
grant them three points : one, that the fledi of Jesus Christ i 
not eaten but by fiuth; another, that Jesus Christ, as man, ^ 
only in a particular place in heaven ; the third, that be was pres 
in the Eucharist, by faith, in a manner proper to the sacramei 
These words were plain and void of equivocation. The ot 
Swiss, and in particular those of Basil, gave their joint app 
bation to so clear a proposal. And, indeed, it was wholly e 
forniable to the Basil Confession of Faith : but, althou^ 1 
confession gave a perfect idea of the doctrine of the figural 
sense, those of Basil, who had drawn it up, failed not to draw 
another, two years after, on the occasion we are going to reli 

l9.-^AneUur Ba$a Cm^fuakn ^ Faiih, and the farmer modyUd. 
In 1536, Bucer and Capito came from Strasburg. These 1 
celebrated architects of the most refined equivocations, tak 
occasion from the Confessions of Faith, which the churches s 
arated from Rome prepared to send to the council which the F 
had just convened, solicited the Swiss to make one, ^* wl 
might be so framed as to assist the agreement they had com 
erable hopes of effecting;"'}' that is, it was proper to select s' 
terms as the Lutherans, ardent defenders of the Real Preset 
might take in good part. With this view, a new Confess 
of Faith was drawn up, which is the second of Basil ; the 
pressions we have related in the first, which specified, too [ 
cisely, that Jesus Christ was not present, except in heaven, ; 
that nothing but a Sacramental Presence, and by remembra 
only, was to be acknowledged in the Sacrament, are here 
trenched. In reality, the Swiss appeared strongly intent 
asserting, as they had done in the first Basil Confession, '* 1 
the body of Jesus Christ is not contained in the bread." I 
they used these terms without some modification, the Luther 
would easily have perceived their object was directly to opp 
the Real Presence ; but Bucer had expedients for every du 
B^ his insinuations, those of Basil were determined to f 

^^ Hoep. ad an. 1533. 131. t SpU. CodC Gka dfi Hchr. Coii£ Hoep. Part ii. 
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^ Iihat the Body and Blood are not naturally united to the Bread 

and Wine ; but that the Bread and Wine are s3niibols, by which 

Jesus Christ himself gave us a true communication of his Body 

Bad filood, not to serve as a perishable nourishment to the 

stomach, but to be a food of life eternal."^ The remainder ia 

nothing but a somewhat long application of the fruits of the 

Ejichuiat, which all the world receives. 

SO. — Eqvivocation on. this Cor^fession of FaUh, 
There was not here so much as one word to which the Luther* 
ans might not agree ; for they do not pretend the body of Jesua 
Christ 18 a food for our stomachs, but teach that Jesus Christ is 
united to the bread and wine, in an incomprehensible, celestial* 
and supernatural manner ; so as, it may well be said, without 
offending them, that he is not ** naturally united" to them. The 
Swiss proceeded no &rther ; so that, by means of this expres- 
sion, the article passed in terms a Lutheran might admit, and 
wherein nothing else, at most, could be desired, but more pre- 
ase and less general expressions. Of the substantial Presence, 
a thing discussed at that time, they would say neither good nor 
evil ; this was all Bucer could gain of them. Aflerwards, they 
neither adhered to the first nor the second Confession of Faith, 
which they had published by mutual agreement ; and in due time we 
shall see a third make its appearance, with quite new expressions* 

2L — Elaeh aiuJoUowed the Impressions of his Guide, 
Those of Zurich, taught by Zuinglius, and full of his spirit, 
made no compromise with Bucer; and instead of drawing up, like 
those of Basil, a new Confession of Faith, to manifest how they 
persevered in the doctrine of their master, they published that 
which he had sent to Francis I, which has been mentioned al- 
ready ; and in which he will admit of no other presence in the 
Eucharist, than that which is made " by the contemplation" of 
Faith, clearly excluding the substantial presence. Thus they 
continued to speak naturally. They alone did so among all the 
defenders of the figurative sense ; and it may be seen at this 
time, how, in the new Reformation, every Church acted accord- 
ing to the impression received from their respective masters. 
Luther and Zuinglius, ardent, and in extremes, inspired the 
Lutlierans and those of Zurich with similar dispositions, and 
rejected all temperate measures : if (Ecolampadius were more 
gentle, those of Basil were on that account more pliant ; and 
the people of Strasburg entered into all the mitigations, or 
rather all the equivocations and fallacies of Bucer. 

22. — Bucer acknowledges thai the unworthy really receive the Body. 

He carried the thing so far, that, after granting all that could 

* ConC Has. 15S6. Art zxii. Synt p. 1,70. 
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be desired, on the real, essential, and substantial, even natural 
presence, that is, the presence of Jesus Christ according to his 
nature, he found out expedients to make the faithful, unworthily 
communicating, receive him really. He required only that the 
impious and infidels, for whom this holy mystery was not insti- 
tuted, should be excepted : yet, however, said he was resolved, 
even in that point, to have no 'difference with any person.* 

1636. With all these explications, it is not surprising he 
appeased Luther, until then implacable. Luther believed the 
Sacramentarians truly came over to the doctrine of jkhe Augs- 
burg Confession and Apology. Melancthon, with ¥^om Bucer 
was negotiating, acquainted him that he found Luther more 
tractable, and that he began to speak more amicably of him and 
his companions. At last the Assembly of Wittenberg, in Sazony« 
was held, at which the deputies of the German churches, on both 
sides, were present f Luther at first spoke in a lofty tone. He 
would have Bucer and his companions declare that they re- 
tracted, and entirely rejected all they said to him of tiie thing 
itself, as being not so much the subject of discussion as the man- 
ner. But at length, afler much discussion, in which Bucer dis- 
played all his pliancyi Luther took those articles, wluch this 
minister and his companions granted him, for a retractation. 

2Z,^The Jigrtemeni qf WiUenkerg^ and iU Six ^^rtkUa, 

1. *' That, according to the words of St. Iren8Bus,the Eucharist 
consists of two things — ^the one terrestrial, and the other celestial ; 
and, by consequence, the body and blood of Jesus Christ are 
truly and substantially present, given, and received with the 
bread and wine." 

2. *'' That, although they had rejected Transubstantiation, and 
did not believe that the body of Jesus Christ was contained 
locally in the bread, or had with the bread any union of long 
continuance out of the use of the sacrament, it ought, however, 
to be acknowledged that the bread was the body of Jesus Christ, 
by a sacramental union ; that is, that the bread being present, the 
body of Jesus Christ was at the same time present, and truly given.*' 

3. They add, however, " That out of the use of the sacra- 
ment, whilst it is kept in the ciborium, or shown in processions, 
they believe it is not the body of Jesus Christ" 

4. They concluded by saying, ** That this institution of the 
sacrament has its force in the Church, and depends not on the 
worthiness or unworthiness of the minister, nor of him who re- 
ceives." "^ 

6. " That as for the unworthy, who, according to St. Paul, 
truly eat the sacrament, the body and blood of Jesus Christ are 

* Hosp. Part iL foL 135. f Hosp. an. 1535, 1536. 
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trulj presented to them, and thet trult receive them, when 
the words of Christ's institution are observed."* 

6. " That, however, they take it to their judgment," as says 
the same St. Paul, " because they abuse the sacrament, by tak* 
ing it without repentance, and without faith." 

24. — Bueer deeeioes Luther,. and evades the terms of agreement, 
Luther, it seems, had nothing more to desire. When they 
grant him that the Eucharist consists of two things — the one 
heavenly and the other terrestrial, and from this conclude, that 
the body of Jesus Christ is substantially present with the bread, 
they manifest sufficiently that he is not present only to the mind, 
and by £uth. But Luther, who was not unacquainted with the 
subtleties of the Sacramentarians, urges them on still further, 
and induces them to say, that those even '* who have not faith, 
do, however, truly receive the body of our Lord."^ 

One would not have suspected they believed the body of Jesus 
Christ was not present to us but by faith, since they acknowl- 
edged that it was present and truly received by those who were 
without repentance, and without faith. Afler this avowal of the 
Sacramentarians, Luther easily believed that he had nothing 
more to demand, and judged itiey said all that was necessary 
to confess the reality : but he had not as yet sufficiently under- 
stood that these Doctors had particular secrets to explain every 
thing. However lucid the words of agreement appeared to him, 
Bncer had reserved a way of escaping. He has published sev- 
eral writings, where he acquaints his friends in what sense he 
understood each word of the agreement : he there declares, that 
** Those who, according to St. Paul, are guilty of the body and 
blood, receive not only the sacrament, but the thing itself indeed, 
and are not without faith ; although," says he, '* they have not 
diat lively &itii which saves us, nor a true devotion of heart"| 
Who would ever have beUeved that the defenders of the fig- 
urative sense could have acknowledged a true reception of the 
body and blood of our Lord in the Supper, without having the 
&ith which saves us ? What ! is a faith, which is unable to justify 
OS, sufficient, according to their principles, to communicate Jesus 
Christ truly to us 1 Their whole doctrine contradicts this senti- 
ment of Bucer. Nor can this minister, however subtle, pos- 
sibly reconcile what he says here with his other maxims. But 
. H is not my object, in this place, to examine the subtleties by 
^ch Bucer extricates himself from the agreement of Witten- 
berg : I am content with remarking this undoubted fact — that all 
> ■ ■. tbe churches of Germany, which defended the figurative sense, 
^' UBembled in a body, by their deputies agreed, in an authentic 

* Hoeo, p. iL an. 1535. f. 145. in Lib. Cone. 729. f Art I Art v. et ri. 
\ Boa iMur. Cona Vit Id apw Hoep^ an. 1536. 1^ fSf, vMy* 
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act, ** That the body and blood of Jesus Christ are truly and 
subHtantialiy present, ^iven and received in the Supper, with the 
bread and wine ; and that the unworthy, who are without faith, 
do, however, receive this body and this blood, provided they 
adhere to the words of the institution." 

If these expressions can accord with the figurative presence, 
henceforth it ia no longer known what is the meaning of words, 
and all things may be discovered in any thing. Men, who have 
accustomed themselves to wrest in this manner human language, 
will make the Scripture and Fathers speak what they please ; nor 
must we be surprised at so many violent interpretations they 
give to the most plain passages. 

25. — Calrin^s Sentiments €n Equhoeaticns in matten of Faith, 

"Whether Bucer had a settled design of amusing the world 
with these affected equivocations, or whether some confused idea 
of the reality induced him to believe he might safely subscribe 
these expressions, so evidently contrary to the figurative sense, 
I leave the Protestants to determine. Certain it is, Calvin, his 
friend^ and, in some manner, his disciple also, when he wished 
to express a reprehensible obscurity in a profession of faith, said, 
*< There was nothing so embarrassed, so ambiguous, so intricate 
in Bucer himself."* 

These artificial ambiguities were so congenial to the spirit of 
the new reformation, that M elancthon himself, naturally the most 
sincere of men, who had most condemned equivocations in mat* 
ters of faith, permitted himself to be drawn into them contrary 
to his inclinations. We find a letter of his in 1541, where he 
writes that nothing is more unworthy of the Church, '^ than to 
use equivocations in Confessions of Faith, and to draw up arti- 
cles which required other sirticles to explain them ; that it was 
establishing peace in appearance, and in fact exciting war ;" 
and, in short, that it was ^ similar to the false council of Sirmium 
and the Arians, mingling truth with error, "f His judgment 
was certainly correct ; and, at the same time, however, when 
the first assembly of Ratisbcm was held, to reconcile the Cath- 
olic religion with the Protestant, '* Melancthon and Bucer (it is 
not Catholics that write it, but Calvin, who was present, and the 
intimate friend of both) composed, on transubstantiation, equiv- 
ocal and deceitful forms of faith, in order to satisfy, if possible, 
their adversaries in conceding nothing to them. "J Calvin was 
the first to condemn these affected obscurities and shameful dis- 
simulations : " With reason," says he, " you blame the obscu- 
rities of Bucer."§ " It must be spoken freely," says he in 
another place, " It is not lawful to embarrass that with obscure 
and equivocal words which requires light ; those who would 
*Ep.CaLp.50. /Lib.iEp.25.1541,lb,Ep.76. tEp.CaLp.38. §Ep.p.50; 
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hold a medium, forsake the defence of truth. "^ And with re- 
gard to those snares just mentioned, which Bucer and Melanc- 
thoD, bj their ambiguous discourses, laid for the Catholics nom- 
inated to confer with them at Ratisbon, this is what the same 
Calvin says of them : ^ As to myself, I do not approve of their 
deagn, althou^ they have their reasons ; for they hope the 
points of discussion will emit light, and be elucidated of them- 
selyes. For this reason they pass over many things, and fear 
not these ambiguities ; they do it with a good design, but yield 
too much to the times."! ^^^^ did the authors of the new 
Beformation, with very bad reasons, either practise or excuse 
the most criminal of all dissimulations — that is, affected equiv- 
ocations in points of faith. We shall learn from what follows, 
if Calvin, who seems as much opposed to the practice himself| 
as he is indulgent to it in others, will always continue of the 
nme opinion ; and we must return to the artifices of Bucer. 

26. — Wkdher the Pretence be permanent in the Eucharist. 

In the midst of the advantages he conceded to the Lutherans 
in the Agreement of Wittenberg, he gained at least one thing 
which Luther let pass, — ^that the body and blood of Jesus Christ 
had no permanent union, out of the sacramental use, with the 
bread and wine ; and that the body was not present, when shown, 
or carried in procession.;]; This was not the sentiment of Lu- 
ther ; till then he had always taught that the body of Jesus Christ 
was present fi^m the time the words were said, and remained 
present till the species was altered ;§ so that, according to him, 
** he was present even when carried in procession," although he 
would not approve that custom. And truly, if the body was 
present in virtue of the words of institution, a,nd these words be 
understood according to the letter, as Luther maintaiped it, it is 
dear the body of Jesus Christ ought to be present at the instant 
he sajTs, " This is ipy body)" sii^ce he does not say, *^tl^s will 
be,^ but ^^ This is." It was suitable to the power and majesty 
of Jesus Christy that his words should hav^ a present effect, a,nd 
the efiect subsist as long as things should remain in the same 
slate. Nor was it eyer doubted, from the earliest times of 
Christianity, that the portion of the Eucharist reserved for the 
communion of the sick, and for that which the faithful practised 
daily in their houses, was as much the true body of our Saviour 
as that distributed to them at Church. Luther had alwaya un- 
derstood it thus ; and yet he was induced, I know not how, to 
tolen^te the contrary opinions which Bucer proposed at the time 
of the ^agreement. 

^'Ep.n.SO. tEp.p.38. \ ktL'ou^. 

f LaO, 8er, coat, Lucr. et £p. atf quend. HoB^u.|^VLt4^\^fiU 
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97^^8equeL — Condution of the JSgrumenU 

lie would not, however, permit him to say that the body was 
not in the Eucharist, except precisely at the time of using iU 
that is, in the reception; but only '^ that, out of the sacramental 
use, there wrb no permanent union between the bread and the 
body."* This union subsisted, therefore, out of the use, that 
is, out of communion ; and Luther, who made the holy sacia- 
ment be elevated, and adored, even at the time the Agreement 
was framing, would not permit it should be denied him, that 
Jesus Christ was there present during these ceremonies ; but 
in order to take away the presence of the body of our Lord in 
the tabernacles and procession of Catholics, which was the ob- 
ject of Bucer, it was sufficient to permit him to say, that the 
presence of the body and blood in the bread and wine was not 
of long duration. 

Now, had it been asked of these doctors how long, therefore* 
this presence was to remain, and to what time they limited the 
effect of the words of our Lord, they would have been strangely 
embarrassed. It will appear from what follows, and we tihm 
ace, when they abandoned the natural sense of the words of our 
Saviour, as they had no longer any certain rule, so they no 
longer had precise terms, nor certain faith. 

Such ^vas the issue of the Concord of Wittenberg. The 
articles arc reported in the same manner by both parties of the 
ac^w Reformation, and were signed at the end of May in 1536.f 
It was agreed that it should not have force until it had received 
the approbation of the Churches. Bucer and his companimM 
go little doubted of the approbation of their party, that imm^ 
diately afler tlie Agreement was signed, they celebrated the 
Supper with Luther in token of perpetual concord. The Lh- 
therans have always praised this agreement. The Sacramen^ 
tarians refer to it as an authentic treaty, which had reunited all 
Protestants. Hospinian pretends that the Swiss — a part, at 
least, of that body — and Calvin himself, gave it their approbik- 
tion.";]; An express approval of it, in fact, is found among the 
letters of Calvin :§ so that this Agreement ought to have place 
among the public acts of the new reformation, since it contaioi 
the sentiments of all Protestant Germany, and of almost all the 
reformation. 

28. — Those ofZtaieh laugh at the eqmvocations of Bucer. 

Bucer was solicitous to have it approved by those of Zurich. 
He went to their assembly, and harangued them in words lof^ 
and indefinite ; then presented them a long writing. || In such 

* Form. Miss. b. il Hosp. an. 1536. p. 148. f Cone. p. 729. Hosp. 

/art ij. fol. 145. Chytr. Hist Confess. Aug. J Ann. 1536, 1537, 15^ 

Calr. ep. p, 324. B Hosp. p. u. 1 UQ. ^V. ^c^- 
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rerbosity equivocations lie concealed, and a few words are suf- 
kient to speak the faith plainly. In vain did he display his 
subtleties ; he could not make the Swiss digest his substantial 
presence, nor his communion of the unworthy ; they wished 
always to express their thoughts just as they were, in plain terms, 
and to say, as Zuinglius did, that there was no physical or nat- 
ural presence here, nor a substantial one, but a presence by 
faith, a presence by the Holy Ghost, reserving to themselves the 
liberty of speaking of this mystery as they should find most 
suitable, and always in the most plain and intelligible manner 
that is possible. This is what they wrote to Luther ; and Lu- 
ther, scarcely recovered from a dangerous illness, and fatigued, 
perhaps, with so many disputes, sought repose, and referred the 
affair to Bucer, with whom he imagined that he perfectly agreed.^ 

iB.-^Tke Zxdngliana wiil not hear miraclea mentioMd, nor Omnipotence in the 

Eucharist. 

But having mentioned in his letter, that, agreeing about the 
Presence, they were to leave the manner to the Divine Omnip- 
otence ; those of Zurich, astonished that he should speak to 
diem of Omnipotence in an action, where they conceived noth- 
ing that was miraculous, no more than their master Zuinglius, 
complained of it to Bucer, who took great pains to satisfy them ; 
hot the more he insisted with them that there was something 
incomprehensible in the manner Jesus Christ gave himself to 
08 in die Supper, the more the Swiss, on their part, repeated to 
him that there was nothing more easy. A figure in these words, 
''This is my body ;" tlie meditation on the death of our Lord, 
and the operation of the Holy Ghost in the hearts of the faithful, 
were attended with no difficulty, and they were determined to 
admit no other miracles in it. So, indeed, should the Sacra- 
mentarians speak, would they speak naturally. The Fathers, 
it is true, did not speak so ; they found no example too elevated 
to raise up the minds of men to the belief of this mystery ; but 
employed for the purpose the creation, the incarnation of our 
Lord, his miraculous birth, all the miracles of the Old and New 
Testament, the wonderful change of water into blood, and of 
water into wine ; persuaded as they were, that the miracle, which 
(hey acknowledged in the Eucharist, was not less the work of 
Omnipotence, and yielded in nothing to the most incomprehen* 
able miracles of the hand of God. Thus it was proper to speak 
in the doctrine of the Real Presence, and Luther had, with this 
faith, retained the same expressions. From a contrary reason* 
the Swiss found all easy, and chose rather to tijm the words of 
our Lord into a figure, than to call upon his Omnipotence to 
verify them ; as if the most simple manner of explaining the 

* Ho0p.p.iL£l67« 
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Holj Scriptures were always that in which reason encounters 
the Uasi difficulty ; or miracles cost the Son of God any thing, 
where he wished to give us a pledge of his love. 

30. — Doctrine of Bueer, and return of the Towns from hu bdufto tktt qftk 

Real Pretence, 

Although Bucer could not prevail on those of Zurich, during 
two years continually treating with them, afler the Agreement 
of Wittenberg, and foresaw very well that Luther would not 
always be so peaceable as at that time, he used every expedient 
in order to retain him in this quiet disposition. As for his part, 
he adhered so closely to the Agreement, that, ever afler, he wu 
considered by those of the Augsburg Confession as a member 
of their churches, and in every thing acted conjointly with them* 

Whilst ho treated with the Swiss, and endeavored to make 
them comprehend something in the Supper more high and im- 
penetrable than they imagined, among other things he told fhem, 
that although there was no doubt of Jesus Christ being in 
heaven, they did not well understand where this heaven was, 
nor what it was, and that '^ heaven was even in the Supper f* 
which carried with it so clear an idea of the Real Presence, flnt 
the Swiss could not bear to hear him. 

The comparisons he employed tended rather to enforce than 
weaken the reality. He often instanced that ordinary action 
of shaking one another by the hand ;'\ a very plain example to 
show that the same hand used to execute treaties may be a 
pledge of the will to fulfil them ; and that a transitory contract, 
yet real and substantial, may become, by the institution and 
usage of men, the most effectual sign they can give to each 
other of perpetual union. 

Since he had commenced to treat about the Agreement, he 
was not fond of saying with Zuinglius, that the Eucharist was 
the Body, as the Rock was C&rist, and as the Lamb was the 
Passover. He chose rather to say it was so, as the Dove is 
called the Holy Ghost, which shows a Real Presence ; there 
being none that doubt that the Holy Ghost was present, in a 
particular manner, under the form of the dove. He adduced 
also the example of Jesus Christ breathing on the Apostles, and 
at the same time giving them the Holy Ghost :;{; which still 
proved that the body of Jesus Christ is not less communicated, 
nor less present, than the Holy Ghost was to the Apostles. 

With all this, however, he approved of the doctrine of Calvin, 
replete with sacramentarian notions ;§ and was not afraid to 
subscribe a confession of faith, where the same Calvin said, that 
the manner in which the body and blood of Jesus Christ were 

* Hosp. 162. t Ep. ad Ital. inL Calv. Ep. p. 44 
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Bceived in the Supper consisted in the Holy Ghost uniting 
herein what was separated in place. This, it seems, was clearly 
icknowledging Jesus Christ to be absent. But Bucer explained 
svery thing, and had surprising solutions for all kinds of diffi- 
culties. But what is here most remarkable, the disciples of 
Bucer, and as we have before observed, whole towns, that un- 
ler bis guidance had so far removed from the Real Presence, 
came now again insensibly into this belief. The words of Jesus 
Christ were sq well deliberated on, and so oflen repeated, that 
at last they produced their effect, and men naturally returned to 
Che literal sense. 

31. — Mdancthon begins to doubt the doctrine of Luther, — The Weakness qf 

his Theology, 

While Bucer and his disciples, the declared opponents of the 
doctrine of Luther on the real presence, drew near to him, Me- 
lancthon, the dear disciple of the same Luther, the author of the 
Augsburg Confession, and of the Apology, in which he had 
maintained the reality, to such a length as to appear inclined to 
transubstantiation, began to waver. 

In 1535, or about that time, this doubt came into his mind ;* 
before that time, it may be seen how very steady he had been. 
He had even composed a book of the sentiments of the holy 
Fathers on the Supper, in which he had collected many pas- 
nges most expressly for the real presence. 

As the criticism of those days was not very accurate, he per- 
ceived, at length, that some of them were spurious,! and that the 
tkanscribers, through ignorance or carelessness, had attributed 
to die ancients some works of which they were not the authors. 
This troubled him, although he had cited a sufficient number of 
passages which were incontestable. But he was more embar- 
rused to find many places in the ancients where they called the 
Eacharist a figure. | He collected these passages, and waa 
iitonished, said he, "to see in them so great a diversity," 
Weak divine ! not to understand that neither the condition of 
faith, nor of this present life, could permit us to enjoy Jesus 
Christ face to face, for which reason he gave himself unto us 
under a borrowed form, necessarily joining truth with the figure, 
and the Real Presence with an exterior sign that concealed it 
from us. From this proceeds that apparent diversity of the 
Fathers which surprised Melancthon. The same difficulty 
would have appeared to him, had he closely investigated the 
mystery of the Incarnation, and the divinity of the Son of God, 
before the disputes of horetics had induced the Fathers to speak 
of the?c» matters with more precision. In general, where two 
truths that appear contrary are to be reconciled, as in the mys- 

* Ho«p. an 1533. 137, ct acq. f Lib. iii. Epist 114, ad 3o;iXi.Bt<sa\. \\ka.^ 
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tery of the Trinity, and that of the Incarnation, to be equal and 
to be inferior ; and in the Eucharist, to be present and to be in 
figure ; naturally, a sort of language is used that I4>pear8 cd^ 
fused, unless we have the key of the Church, as we may wBjf 
and the full comprehension of the entire mystery : besides tas 
other reasons which obliged the Fathers to conceal t&e myste- 
ries in some places, affording in others the certain means bj 
which to understand them. Melancthon did not know so mock 
Dazzled with the name of reformation, and the exterior of Lo^ 
ther then somewhat specious, he immediately enlisted in (hi 
party. As yet but young and a great humanist, and oi^^ 
humanist, newly called by the Elector Frederick to teach ttt 
Greek language in the University of Wittenberg, he could ~ 
made but little progress in the investigation of ecclei 
antiquity with his master Luther, and was strangely shocked 
the contrarieties he supposed he found in the Fathers. 

32. — A dispute in the tkne o/Ratramnut, that eor^fmmds MtitmeihmL 

To embarrass himself completely, he must also read the 
of Bertram or Ratramnus, which then began to appear; 
ambiguous book, where certainly the author did not always 
derstand himself:* the Zuingliuis support their cause muckl 
it. The Lutherans cite it for themselves, and find n( 
it to condemn, but that it sowed the seeds of Transul 
There is, indeed, sufficient to content, or rather to 
both sides. Jesus Christ, in the Eucharist, is so much a 
body by his substance, and so unlike a human body by his 
ties, that it may be said he is one, and is not one, in dii 
respects ; that in one sense, considering his substance oolyi 
is the same body of Jesus Chrbt, which was bom of Maxy; ' 
that in another sense, considering the manner alone, it is a 
ferent one, which he has made hunself by his own word, 
he conceals under shadows and figures, whose truth readies BO " 
the senses, but discovers itself to faith alone. 

This is what raised a dispute amongst the faithfiil in the taiV - 
of Ratramnus. Some, with respect to the substance, saidi tfc 
body of Jesus Christ was the same in the womb of die Yitgf 
and the Eucharist: others, with respect to the quaUties, or 
rather, manner of existence, would have it another. Thus W • 
see St. Paul, speaking of a body risen again, makes, as it wert 
another body of it, far different from what we have in this mortp . 
life, though, in reality it be the same :'{* but, on account of A* ^ 
different qualities wiih which this body is vested, St. Paul makil^ . 
of it as it were two bodies, one of which he calls *' the animi . 
body," and the other " the spiritual body."J In this same sense 
and with much more reason, one might say, that the body re> 
*LllKm.Ep.l88,&dyiUTheo^ \ lCoi.w.37»etfsect tK>id.42,43,4l|i. " 
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him. We have but just seen him approve the agreement in 
which the real presence was fixed more than ever to the external 
symbols ;* because it was there established that it subsists in 
the communion of the unworthy, '' although there be neither 
faith nor repentance." It is necessary to cast our eyes only for 
a moment on the Agreement of Wittenberg, not only subscribed 
but also obtained by Melancthon, to be convinced how posi- 
tively he there assents to a thing of which he had conceived so 
great a doubt. 

34t.— Luther makti a new dedaraHon rf hU FdUh, in the Jiriidee of SnuOdi 
The reason was, Luther always pushed forward, and was so 
resolute upon this point, that he knew not how to contradict him. 
The year afler the agreement, that is, in 1637, while Bucer con- 
tinued negotiating with the Swiss, the Lutherans met at Smat 
kald, the ordinary place of their assemblies, and where all their 
leagues were formed. The Council summoned by Paul the 
Third gave occasion to this assembly. Luther could not bo 
well satisfied with the Confession of Augsburg, nor the Apologji 
nor the manner in which his doctrine was there explained, since 
he himself draws up new articles, '' in order," says he, ^ that it 
may be known what are the points from which he is resolved 
never to depart;"! and for this reason he procured this assemblj. 
There Bucer declared himself so explicitly on the Real Fm- 
ence, " that he satisfied," says Melancthon, who mentions it 
with joy, ** even those of our people who were the most difficult 
to be pleased. "J Consequently, he satisfied Luther ; and herci 
again, Melancthon is delighted that the sentiments of Luther 
are followed, whilst he himself abandons them ; that is, he wai 
delighted to see all the Protestants of Germany reunited. Bucer 
had given his assent ; the town of Strasburg, with their DoctoTt 
declared for the Confession of Augsburg ; human policy, their 
most important object, had attained its end ; and, as for doctrine, 
they were afterwards to provide for that. 

35. — ^ new way of explaining the Words of the Institution. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that Luther proceeded in 
this with more sincerity. He was determined to speak plamly 
on the subject of the Eucharist, and thus explained the six& 
article of the Sacrament of the Altar : — ^' As to the Sacrament 
of the Altar," says he, *' we believe that the bread and wine are 
the true body and true blood of our Lord ; and are not only 
given and received by pious Christians, but also by the impious."§ 
These last words are the same we have seen in the Concord of 
Wittenberg, except that, instead of the word " unworthy," he 

*Lib. iil Ep. 114. ad Brent f Art SmaL FmC in Kb. Cone 
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8N8 the word '^ impious," which is stronger, and removes the 

itfea of faith to a still greater distance. It is also to be ob* 

served that, in this article, Luther says nothing against the pres- 

eoce out of the use of the Sacrament, nor against the perma^ 

Bent union ; but only, *^ that the bread wsis tlie true body ;" not 

determining when it was, nor for how long a time. 

3$. — Whether Bread can be the Body, 
Tet this expression, " that the bread was the true body," be- 
fore that time had never been inserted by Luther in any public 
act. The terms which he generally used were, that the body 
and blood were given ** under the bread" and ** under the wine ;"* 
thus he explains himself in his little Catechism. He adds a 
word in the large one, and says, '' that the body is given to us in 
die bread and under the bread, "j" I cannot discover exactly al 
what time these two Catechisms were written, but it is certain 
ihe Lutherans acknowledge diem both for authentic acts of their 
religion. To the two particles, " in," and " under," the Con- 
feBflionof Augsburg adds ** with ;" and it is the ordinary phrase 
of the true Lutherans, " that the body and blood are received 
tDf under, and with the bread and wine ;" but, hitherto, it had 
never been said in any public act of the whole party, tiiat the 
liread and wine were die true body and true blood of our Lord. 
Luther here decides the point, and necessary it was for Melanc- 
dion, how great soever his repugnance might be, to unite the 
bread with the body, — ^to subscribe even that the bread was the 
true body. 

37. — Lvthercannoi evade the equivocaiions of the Saeramentarians loho elude att. 

The Lutherans in their Book of Concord assure us, that Luther 
was forced to this expression by the subtleties of the Sacramen- 
tarians,!]! who invented evasions to accommodate to their moral 
presence Luther's strongest and most precise expressions, for 
the real and substantial presence : from this we may again, as 
we go on, observe, that it is not a matter of surprise, if the de^ 
fenders of the figurative sense invent expedients to call in the 
support of the fathers ; since Luther himself living and speak- 
ing, who knew their subtleties, and who undertook to oppose 
them, found it difficult to prevent them from wresting his words 
to their own sense by their interpretations : fatigued with their 
subtleties, he directed his mind to the discovery of such ex- 
pressions as they might no longer wrest, and drew out the article 
of Smalkald in the above form. 

And, indeed, as we have before observed,§ if the true body 
of Jesus Christ, according to the opinion of the Sacrameo- 
tarians, be not received except by means of a lively faith, it can*^ 

♦ Cone p. 33a t Ibid p. 553. tlbid.p.7«0, ^V&.YL^.'i*^'^ 
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not be said with Luther, that '' the impious receive it ;" and as 
long as they shall maintain, that the bread is not the body of 
Jesus Christ, except in figure, without doubt they will never say 
with the Article of Smalkald, '* That the bread is the true body 
of Jesus Christ ;" thus Luther, by this expression, excluded 
the figurative sense, and all the Sacramentarian interpretations. 
But he was not aware he no less excluded his own doctrine, 
since we have shown that the bread cannot be Ae true body, 
unless it become so by a true and substantial change, which 
Luther would not admit. 

Thus when Luther, and the Lutherans, afler turning the Ar- 
ticle of the Real Presence so many different ways, endeavor at 
last to explain it so precisely, as tlmt the Sacramentarian equiv- 
ocations might remain entirely excluded, we see them &11 in- 
sensibly into expressions, which, according to their principle8,have 
no sense, and cannot be maintained exceptinthe Cs^olic doctrine. 

SB,— The violence of LtUher agtdnat the Pope m the JMides qf SmeOudd, 
At Smalkald, Luther expresses himself with great asperity 
against die Pope, who^ as we have seen, was not even named in 
the Articles of the Augsburg Confession, nor in the Apology ; 
and lays down, among the articles from which he resolved never 
to depart, *' That the Pope is not of divine right ; that the power 
he has usurped is full of arrogance and blasphemy ; that all he 
has done or now does, in virtue of this power, is diabolical ; that 
the Church can and ought to subsist, without a head ; that al- 
though the Pope should acknowledge he is not of divine right, 
but was made purely to maintain, more conveniently, the unity 
of Christians among sectaries, yet no good could ever come from 
such authority ; and that the best way to govern and preserve 
the Church, is for all the bishops, though unequal in their gifls, 
to remain equal in their ministry, under the one only head Christ 
Jesus : lastly, that the Pope is antichrist"* 

39. — Melancthon toishes that the autfiority of the Pope should he aekffunoledged, 
I expressly mention, at length, these decisions of Luther, be- 
cause Melancthon gave them a limitation which cannot be suf- 
ficiently considered. 

At the conclusion of the Articles are seen two lists of sub- 
scriptions, in which appear the names of all the Ministers and 
Doctors of the Confession of Augsburg, j Melancthon signed 
with all the others ; but because he refused to agree to what 
Luther had said of the Pope, he made his subscription in these 
terms, *' I, Philip Melancthon, approve the foregoing articles as 
pious and Christian. As for the Pope, my opinion is, if he would 
receive the Gospel, that for the peace and tranquillity of those 

* Art iv. p. 312. t ^<«^ P" 336. 
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who are already under him, or shall be hereafter, we may grant 
to him that superiority over the bishops, which he enjoys already 
by human right."* 

This superiority of the Pope, however established, was the 
object of Luther's aversion. Ever since the time the Popes 
condemned him, he became irreconcilable to this power, and 
induced even Melancthon to sign an act, by which the whole 
new reformation declared in a body, " We never will i4)prove 
of the Pope's having power over the rest of the bishops, "f At 
Smalkald, Melancthon retracts it. It was the first and only time 
he ever, by a public act, opposed his master ; and because his 
complaisance, or submission, or some similar motive, whatever 
it mi^t be, induced him. to pass over, in spite of all his doubts, 
the much more difficult point of the Eucharist, we must beUeve 
that powerful reasons influenced him to resist in this. These 
reasons merit investigation the more, as by this examination we 
shall discover the true state of the new reformation ; the partic- 
ular dispositions of Melancthon ; the cause of all the troubles 
which constantly agitated bun, even to his death ; how a man 
engages on the side of error with general good intentions ; and 
how he there remains in the midst of the most violent anxieties 
Aat can be felt in this life. The thing merits to be deeply 
understood, and Melaacthoo himself, by bia own writiogs, wiU 
diBcoyer it to us. 



BOOK V. 

[Gkneral Reflections on tbe actatioas of Melancthon, and the state of 

thelleformation.] 

A htief sumnuuj. — ^Melancthon's agitations, regrets, vadUatinficondition.— 
Tlie cause of all his errors, and St his disappointed hopes.— The unhappy 
■access of the Reformaticm, and the wretched motives that attract men to 
it, aduiowledsed by the Authors of the party. — ^Melancthon in vain ac- 
knowledges the perpetuity of the Church, the authority of her judgments, 
and that of her Frelates. — ^Imputed Justice leads him away, though, by his 
ConfeiMion, he does not find it in the Fathers, not even in St Augustin, on 
whom he had formerly rested. 

1. — How Mdanethon toas attracted to Luther, 

The first proceedings of Luther, at which time Melancthon 

devoted himself entirely to him, were attended with a specious 

appearance. Exclaiming against abuses, which were but too 

trae, with much force and liberty ; mingling with his discourses 

]^ous sentiments, the remnants of a good education ; and at the 

nine time lecuiing a Ufe, if not perfect, at least blameless in the 

eyes of men, are things which have no small attractive influence. 

*Ckmc.p.338. t^^l^^^V**^^ 
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We are not to suppose that heresies always have for tiieir authors 
Hbertines and wicked men, who designedly make religion sub- 
servient to their passions. St. Gregory Nazianzen does not 
represent to us Heresiarchs as men destitute of religion, but as 
men who mistake it. ** They are," says he, '* men of great 
minds, for weak minds are equally useless for good or evil. 
But these great wits," proceeds he, ^are withal ardent and 
impetuous, who pursue tile affair of religion witii a boundless 
warmth :"* that is, who have a false zeal, and mingling proud 
disgust, and invincible assurance, and their own conceits with 
religion, urge all to extremes : to this also must be united an air 
of regularity, or where would be that seduction so often pre^ 
dieted in the Scripture ? Luther had formerly a zest for devo- 
tion. In his early life, alarmed by a clap of thunder, which he 
thought would have struck him dead, he entered into rebgion 
with dispositions sufficiently sincere. What occurred with re- 
gard to indulgences has already been explained. If he advanced 
extraordinary tenets of doctrine, he submitted himself to the 
Popo. Condemned by the Pope, he i^pealed to the Council, 
which the whole Christian world, many ages before, had deemed 
necessary to redress the grievances of the Church* To reform 
corrupt morals was an object desired by the universe: and 
although sound doctrine always subsisted equally well in the 
Church, yet it was not explained equally well by all preachers. 
Many preached nothing but indulgences, pilgrimages, almsgiv- 
ing to the religious, and made those practices, which were only 
the accessaries of piety, the foundation of religion. Thej spoke 
little of the grace of Jesus Christ ; and Luther, who, by the 
dogma of imputed justice, took a new view of it, appeared to 
Melancthon,.as yet but young, and more acquainted with polite 
literature than theology, to be the only preacher of tiie GbspeL 

ij^^Mehmcthon et^tivaUd with nocetty, and the decatfid appearance qfimguted 

justice. 

It is but just to give all to Jesus Christ The Church attributed 
all to him in the justification of the sinner, as weU and better than 
Luther, but in a different manner. We have seen how Luther at- 
tributed all to him, by absolutely taking all from man; and, on the 
other hand, the Church attributed all to him, by maintaining, for an 
effect of his grace, all the good man has, and even the right use 
of his free-will in all that regards a Christian life. The novelty of 
Luther's doctrine and opinions captivated men of wit. Melanc- 
thon was the chief of them in Germany. To erudition, to polite^ 
ness, and to elegance of style, he united a singular moderation* 
He was considered to be the only person capable of succeeding, 
iu learning, to the reputation of Erasmus ; and Erasmus him^ 
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liunself, by his own choice, would have elevated him to the first 
honors among the learned world, had he not seen him engaged 
in a party against the Church ; but the tide of novelty bore him 
down with the crowd. From the beginning of his attachment 
to Luther, he wrote to one of his friends, " I have not yet treated 
the matter of justification as it should be treated, and I am aware 
that none of the ancients treated it in this manner."* These 
words demonstrate a man captivated with the charms of the 
new doctrine ; and jet he has but touched so great a subject, 
and already knows more than all the ancients. We see him 
charmed at a sermon which Luther made on the subject of the 
Sabbath-day. f He there taught that repose, in which God did 
all, and man nothing. A young professor of the Greek language 
heard such novel ideas, promulgated by the most lively and 
vehement orator of his age, with all the ornaments of his native 
language, and immense applause : it is not a matter of surprise 
that he was captivated. To him Luther appears the greatest 
of all men — a man sent by Qod — a Prophet- The unexpected 
success of the new reformation confirmed this opinion. Me- 
lancthcm was sincere and credulous ; men of talent are oflen so : 
there he was taken. Ail the votaries of polite Uterature follow 
his example — Luther becomes their idol. He is attacked, and 
perhaps with too much acrimony. The ardor of Melancthon 
u enkindled ; the confidence of Luther engages him still more ; 
and with his master, he permits himself to be captivated with 
the temptaticm of reforming Bishops, Popes, Princes, Kings, and 
JEmperoTB, even at the expense of unity and peace. 
3. — How Mekmethon excused the violence of Luther. 
Luther, it is true, was the slave of unheard-of excesses : this 
was a subject of sorrow to his moderate disciple « He trembled 
whenever he thought of the implacable wrath of tjiiis Achilles ; 
and feared '' nothmg less from the old age of a man, whose 
passions were so violent, than the transports of a Hercules, a 
^liloctetes, and a Marius ;"| that is, he anticipated what, in- 
deed, hiq>pened, something furious. This he writes confiden- 
tially, and in Greek, lUscording to his custom, to his friend 
Camerarius : but, as with men of wit, a witty sa3dng oflen has 
great influence, a bonmot of Erasmus supported him. Eras- 
mus said that the worid, stubborn and obdurate as it wa^s, required 
a master as rude as Luther :§ that is, as he explained it to him, 
Luther seemed necessary to the world, as tyrants are, whom 
God sends for its correction ; as a Nebuchadnezzar, a Holo- 
femes ; in a word, as a scourge of God. In this there was no 
subject in which to glory ; but Melancthon, who had understood 

* Lib. iv. Ep. 126. CoL 674. f Ibid. Col. 575. 

t Lib. iv. Ep. 240, 315. § Lib. zviii. Ep. 25, 19, 3. 
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it on the fair side* persuaded himself, at the commencement^ 

that, in order to awaken the world, nothing less was necessary 

than the vif »lcnce and thunder of Luther. 

4. — The commeneemeni qfthe agUations qfMdanethon. 

But at length the arro^^ance of this imperious master declared 

itself. The whole world rose up against him, even those who 

were equally intent upon the reformation of die Church. A 

thousand impious sects enrolled themselves under his banner, 

and, under the name of Reformation, arms, seditions, and civil 

wars, devastated Christianity. To increase these sorrows, the 

Sacramontarian contest divided the new-bom reformation into 

two almost equal parts. However, Luther urged every thing 

to extremes ; and his discourses, instead of calming, imbittered 

the minds of men. His conduct appeared so weak, and his 

excesses so singular, that Meiancthon neither could excuse nor 

support them. From that time his agitations wen exceedingly 

great. Every moment he wished for death. For thirty years 

fiis tears ceased not to flow.* ** And the Elbe," said he, '' with 

all it streams, would not have furnished him widi water sofficient 

to weep for the sorrows of the divided reformation. "j* 

A. — Mtlancihan acknowledges at length that Lfiikef*» gnai tueeess proeuM 

Jvtnn a bad pnnctplt* 

The imexpected success of Luther, widi which he had beea 
at first dazzled, and which with all others he considered as a mark 
of the finger of God, was but a weak relief to him, when time 
had discovered to him the true causes of this great progress and 
its deplorable effects. He soon perceived that licentiousnesB 
and independence had been the great supporters of the reforma* 
tion. If the cities of the empire were seen to nm in crowds to 
this new gospel, it was not to adopt its doctrine. Our reformed 
will feel pain at these words, but it is Meiancthon who writes 
them, and writes them to Luther : — ^ Our people blame me be- 
cause I restore the jurisdiction to Bishops. The people accus- 
tomed to liberty, having once cast off the yoke, will not receive 
it again : and the imperial towns are most averse to this authority. 
They seek not doctrine and religion, but power and liberty.'*! 
He repeats this complaint again to the same Luther : — *' Our 
associates," says he, ** dispute not for the Gospel, but who shall 
govern. "§ These towns, therefore, sought not for doctrine but 
mdependence ; and if they were averse to their Bishops, it was 
not because they were their pastors, but because they were their 
sovereigns. 

6. — He anticipates the disorders tohich were to arise Jrom the contempt qf 

Episcopal authority. 

To speak all, Meiancthon was not anxious to re-establish the 
*JJb. iv. Ep. lOO-l 19, 842. j Lib. ii. Ep. 202. J Lib. L Ep. 17. § Lib. i. Ep. 20. 
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teraporal power of the Bishops ; but what he wished to have 
restored, was the ecclesiastical government, the spiritual juris- 
diction, and, in a word, " the Episcopal administration;" because 
he saw that without that every thing would fall into confusion. 
" Would to God I could confirm, not the sovereignty of Bishops, 
but restore their administration ; for I see what kind of Church 
we are likely to have if we subvert the ecclesiastical government. 
I see that tyranny will be more insupportable than 
EVER."* It is what always happens when the yoke of lawful 
authority is thrown off. Those who excite the people to insur- 
rection under the pretext of liberty, become tyrants themselves; 
and if it be not yet sufficiently seen that Luther was of that 
number, what follows will establish it beyond all doubt. Melanc- 
tfaon proceeds ; and afler blaming those who loved not Luther, 
only because, through his means they removed the Bishops, he 
concludes, *' They had gained a liberty which would do posterity 
no good. For what will be," proceeds he, '* the state of the 
Church, if we change all the ancient customs, and there be no 
more popelates nor certain guides ?" 

7d — EcdesUutictd tnUkarUy and dSsdpHne enUrdy desjdsed in the AVw Churches: 

— The Uelxmmiy qf CapUo and others. 

In this disorder he anticipates each one will become his own 
master. If the ecclesiastical powers, to whom the authority of 
tile Apostles came by succession, be not acknowledged, how 
will the new ministers subsist who have taken their places 1 It 
is only necessary to hear Capito speak, the colleague of Bucer 
in the administration of the Church of Strasburg : — ^^ The au- 
tiiority of the ministers," says he, '^ is wholly abolished ; all is 
lost— -aU falls to nun. There is not any Church amongst us, 
not so much as one, where there is any discipline. The people 
nj boldly to us — ^you wish to tyrannize over the Church which 
IB free^-you wish to establish a new Papacy." And a little 
•fter : *' God has given me to understand Miiat it is to be a 
pastor, and the injury we have done the Church by our precipi- 
tate judgment, and tibe inconsiderate vehemence which induced 
U8 to reject the Pope. For the people, accustomed to, and 
nourished, as it were, in licentiousness, have rejected the curb 
altogether, as if, by destroying the power of the Papists, we, at 
the same time, destroyed the force of the Sacraments and the 
Ministry. They loudly tell us, I know enough of the gospel ; 
what need have I of your aid to find out Jesus Christ ; go and 
preach to those that are disposed to hear you."t What Babylon 
more confused than this Church, which boasted she had come 
forth from the Church of Rome as from a Babylon? Such was 
the Church of Strasburg ; that Church which the new reformed 

+ Lib. iv. Ep. 104. f Ep. ad Far. IxiX.Ei^C«2LN.\^ V 
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incessantly proposed to Erasmus, when he complsuned of their dis- 
orders, as the most orderly and modest of all the churches. Such 
wad this Church in 1537, that is, in her vigor and in her bloom. 

Bucer, the colleague of Capito, entertained no better opinion 
of it in 1549; and acknowledges that nothing had been there 
more sought afler, ^^ than the pleasure of living after their own 
fancy."* 

Another minister complains to Calvin, that there was no order 
in their churches, and gives this reason, '' That a great number 
of their people beUeved they had withdrawn themselves from 
the power of Antichrist, by revelling with the wealth of & 
Church, as pleased them best, and by despising all discipline."! 
These are not discourses which censure disoniers with exagge- 
ration ; they are what the new Pastors write to each other in 
confidence ; and by them are seen the sad effects of the new 
reformation. 

8.^JiMther JntU of the Refirnudkn. — The aenihade of the Ckurehf in wiUeft 

the Magiiimtet make themadvee Popee, 

One of the fruits it produced was the slavery into which flie 
Church fell. It is not surprising if the new reformation pleased 
princes and magistrates, who then became masters of all, even 
of doctrine itself. The first effect of the new gospel, in a town 
adjoining Geneva, Montbeliart, was an assembly diere held, by 
the principal inhabitants, in order to know " what the Pi^ice 
could ordain concerning the Supper.";]; In vain Calvin resists 
this abuse : he has little hopes of a remedy ; and all he can do 
is to complain of it, as the greatest disorder that can be brou^ 
into the Church. Mycon, the successor of (Ecolampadius in 
the ministry of Basil, makes a similar complaint to as little pup> 
pose : *^ The lajrmen," says he, *' assume all to themselves, and 
the magistrate has made himself Pope."§ 

This was an evil unavoidable in the new Reformation ; it 
established itself by rising up against the Bishops, by warnnt 
from the magistrates. The magistrate suspended the mass at 
Strasburg, abolished it in other places, and modelled the divine 
service ; the new pastors were instituted by his authority ; after 
that it was but just that he should have all power in the Church. 
Thus all that was gained in the new reformation, by rejecting 
the Pope, the ecclesiastical successor of St. Peter, was to give 
themselves a lay-pope, and place the authority of the Apo^es 
in the hands of the magistrates. 
9. — Lvther receives the Mission of the Prince to make the Ecclesiastical VisitaHm. 

Luther, proud as he was of his new Apostleship, could not 
defend himself against so great an abuse. Sixteen years had 

♦ Int. Ep. Calv. p. 509, 510. f Int. Ep. Calv. p. 43. 

t Calv. Ep. p. 50, 51, 52. § Int £p. Calv. p. 6S. 
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elapsed since the establishment of his Reformation in Saxony, 

viithout ever thinking of visiting the Churches, even to see if 

die pastors whom they had appointed discharged their duty, or 

if the people knew, at least, their Catechism. '' They were 

taught very well," says Luther, " to eat flesh on Fridays and 

Saturdays, to lay aside confession, to believe they were justified 

[>7 faith alone, and that good works merited nothing ;"^ but se« 

tiously to preach repentance, Luther well assures us, was a thing 

Siey never thought of. — The Reformers were otherwise em« 

ployed. At last, to restrain this disorder, in 1538, they thought 

of the remedy of a Yisitation, so recommended in the Canons. 

** But not a man amongst us," says Luther, ^' was as yet called 

to this ministry ; and St. Peter prohibits any thing being done 

in the Church without being assured, by a certain deputation, 

that what one does is the work of God ;" that is, in a word, *^a 

mission, a vocation, a lawful authority is necessary for that 

end."f Observe, these new evangehsts were assured of their 

extraordinaiy mission from above, to cause the people to rise up 

against their bishops, to preach in opposition to diem, to take 

upon themselves the administration of sacraments, contrary to 

meir prohibition : but for the true episcopal function, which is 

to visit and correct, not one of them had received the vocation 

« appointment from God, so imperfect was this heavenly mis- 

taoa ; so much diose, who boasted of it, did distrust it in reality. 

The remedy discovered for this defect was to have recourse to 

* the Prince, as to a power undoubtedly ordained by God in this 

country."}; Thus Luther speaks. But was this power of God's 

tppointment established for this function ? Luther acknowl- 

^es it was not, and rests upon this foundation, that a visitation 

is an apostolic function. Why, then, have recourse to the 

piince 1 *' Because," says Luther, ^' although the secular power 

W not charged with this office, they will not fail, in charity, to 

name visitors ;" and Luther exhorts the other princes to follow 

fhm example ; that is, he would have the function of Bii^ops 

be exercised by the authority of princes : and this attempt, in 

the language of the Reformation, is called charity. 

10. — The LtUheran Cburches have no better discipUnef and J^Ielancthen 

aeknowledgea U. 

This statement demonstrates that the Sacramentarians were 
not the only people who, destitute of lawful authority, had filled 
their Churches with confusion : Capito, it is true, after com- 
plaining, as we have seen, that discipline was unknown in the 
Churches of his sect, adds, " there was no discipline except in 
the Lutheran Churches. "§ But Melancthon, who was ac- 

♦ VisiL Sax. c de Doct c. de Libert Christ "^ Ibid. 

I Visit Sax. cap. de DocL cap, de Libort Christ § Inl. E^aBU C«\n . "^^ tuI < 
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quainted with them, speaking of these Church'es, in 1532, and 
much about the time that Capito wrote his letter, relates, ^' that 
discipline was destroyed among them, and they doubted of tbe 
most hnportant matters : however, that, like the others, they would 
take no care to explain their tenets, and these evils were incu- 
rable :"* so that no advantage remains on the part of the Lu- 
therans, unless that their discipline, such as it was, so mucfc 
excelled that of the Sacramentarians as to excite their envy. 

11. — Melanethon lamentt the LieenHouine$i of the party, in wkUh ptapUd 

table decided pcinta of Religion. 

It is expedient we should also learn, from Melancthon, in 
what manner the great men of the party treated theology and 
ecclesiastical discipline. Confession of sins was but feebly 
spoken of among the Lutherans ; and though little was said of 
it, and though the remains of Christian discipline which tiiey 
vtished to retain were smaU, yet they had such an influence on 
a man of importance, as Melancthon relates, that he openly de- 
clared at a *' great banquet (for there only, says he, diey treat 
theology) that they ought to oppose it ; that tihey ought to be 
on their guard, lest that liberty they had recovered should be 
taken from them, otherwise they would be enchained by a new 
slavery, and that already, by little and little, the ancient tradi- 
tions were renewing."']' This is the consequence of excitiiq^ 
the spirit of rebellion among the people, and indiscreetly inspiF* 
ing them with a hatred of traditions. We have in one single 
banquet a representation of what was done in the others. Tm 
spirit prevailed among all the people ; and Melancthon himself 
says to his friend Camerarius, gpeaking of these new churchesi 
^ You see the excesses of the multitude, and their blind de- 
sires :";{; no order could be established among them* 

12. — Imputed justice dimmiaked the necessity of good works. 

Thus the true reformation, namely, of morals, retrogaded 
instead of advancing, and this for two reasons— one, becaaae 
authority v»ras destroyed, and because the new doctrine inclined 
to favor human passions. I undertake not to prove that the 
new Justification had this bad effect It is a subject often 
treated of before, and foreign to my purpose. I shall speak 
only of those notorious facts that, afler the establishment of 
imputed justice, the doctrine of good works fell into such dis- 
repute, that some of the chief disciples of Luther said it was a 
blasphemy to teach they were necessary. Others went so far 
as to say they were contrary to salvation ; all concurred in de- 
ciding they were not necessary. It is permitted, in the new 
Reformation, to say, that good works arc necessary, as things^ 
which God requires from man, but it cannot be said that they 
* IJb. iv. Ep. 135. \ VatA. 71. IbuL ^ 769. 
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are necessary to salvation. And why, then, does God require 
tiiem ? Is it not in order to save us 1 Has not Jesus Christ 
himself said, '* If thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments ?"* It is, therefore, precisely for obtaining life and eternal 
■alvation that good works are necessary according to the Gos- 
pel, and it is what the whole Scripture preaches to us. But the 
new Reformation has discovered this subtlety, that one may 
without difficulty allow them to be necessary, provided it be not 
for salvation. The question regarded the adult, for as to little 
children, all were agreed. Who would have believed the Ref- 
ormation was to bring forth such a prodigy 1 and that this prop- 
osition, **• Good works are necessary to salvation," should ever 
have been condemned ? It was done by Melancthon and all 
iSbe Lutherans in many of their conventions, f and particularly 
Aat of Worms, in 1557, the acts of which we shall see in their 
proper place. 

13L — JVb Reformation of Mords in the Proteatani Chtarches; the testimony of 

Erasmus, 

I mtend not here to impeach Protestants with their bad 
morals ; our own, with relation to most men, did not appear 
better. I wish only to disabuse them of the idea that their Ref- 
ormation was attended with the fruits that might be anticipated 
firom so beautiful a name, or that their new justification had pro- 
duced one good effect Erasmus frequently said, that of the 
many whom he had seen embrace the new Reformation, (and 
he maintained a familiarity with most of their chiefs,) he had 
not seen so much as one whom it had not made worse instead 
of making better. " What an evangelical generation is this !" 
nid he..]; '^ Nothing was ever seen more licentious, and, withal, 
more seditious ; nothing, in a word, less evangelical than these 
pretended evangelists : tiiey abrogate vigils, and the divine ser- 
vice of the night and day. They were, said they, Pharisaical 
Esrstitions ; but then they should have substituted something 
er in their place, and not become Epicureans to escape 
Judaism. All is carried to extremes in this new Reformation. 
They root up only what ought to be pruned ; they set fire to 
the house in order to cleanse it Morals are neglected ; luxury, 
debauchery, adulteries, increase more than ever ; there is no 
Older, no discipline among them. The people indocile, after 
having shaken off the yoke of their superiors, will believe no 

Cnon ; and in so disordered a licentiousness Luther will soon 
?e reason to regret what he calls the tjnranny of bishops." 
When he wrote in this way to his Protestant friends regarding 
the unhappy fruits of their reformation,§ they candidly agreed 

«Mattziz.l7. t MeLEp.Iib.Lp.70.CQL84. 
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with him. *' I had miirh rather," sniil he to them, *' have to do 
with those Papists you decry so much."* He reproaches them 
with the malice of Capito, the malignant falsehoods of Far^ 
whom (Ecolampadiu.?, at whose table he livedt could neither 
suffer nor restrain ; the arrogance and yiolence of Zuingliua, 
and in a word, with those of Luther, who sometimes seemed 
to speak like the Apostles, and at other times abandoned him- 
self to such strange excesses, and such vile scurrility, that it 
was plainly seen the apostolic air he affected at times proceeded 
not from his heart. The others with whom he was acquainted 
were no better. '^ I find," said he, ** more piety in one good 
Catholic bishop than in all these new evangelists."']' What he 
said was not to flatter the Catholics, whose disorders he im- 
peached with sufficient freedom. But, besides that he disap- 
proved their boasting of the reformation, without any supeiior 
merit of their own, he judged there was an essential difference 
between those who neglected good works through weakuesSi 
and those who lessened their dignity and necessity by maxim. 

14. — The teatinumtf ofBveer. 
But here is a testimony which will press the Protestants more 
closely : it is that of Bucer. For in 1542, and more than twenty 
years after the reformation, this minister writes to Calvin, '' tb^ 
among them the most evangelical did not so much as know what 
true repentance was";|; — so much had they abused the name of 
reformation and gospel. We have just heard as much fi^m the 
lips of Luther. § Five years after this letter of Bucer, and in 
the midst of the victories of Charles Y, Bucer writes again to 
the same Calvin : '* God has punished the injury we have done 
to his name by our long and pernicious hypocrisy. "|| This 
was confining a sufficiently proper name to licentiousness cov« 
ercd with the title of reformation. In 1549, he describes id 
stronger terms the little fruit of the pretended reformation, when 
he writes again to Calvin. *^ Our people have passed from tht 
hypocrisy so deeply rooted in the Papacy, to a profession, such 
as it is, of Jesus Christ ; and there is but a small number who 
have departed from this hypocrisy. "IT Now he certainly seeks 
for a subject of dispute, and endeavors to render the Church of 
Rome guilty of that hypocrisy he acknowledges in his own 
party. For if by the Roman hypocrisy, according to the style 
of the reformation, he understands the watchings, the abstinence, 
and devotions performed in honor of the saints, and similar 
practices, it was impossible for the new Reformed to be moie 
detached from these things than they were, having all of them 

♦ Lib. xix. 3. t Lib. xxxi EpisL 59. coL 2118. t Int Ep. Calv. p. 54 

/ViaiL Sax. Cap. deDoct e. do lib. ckr. U Int Em, Calv. n. l(Xk 
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passed to the opposite extreme ; but as the foundation of piety 
consisted not in these external things, it consisted still less in 
abolishing them. If it were the opinion of merits that Bucer 
here calls our hypocrisy, this was an evil, which the reformatioii 
had too well corrected, which had taken away even that merit 
which is the gift of grace, though the truth sometimes forced 
its acknowledgment. However that may be, the reformation 
had prevailed so little against hypocrisy, that very few, accord- 
ing to Bucer, had abandoned so great an evil. '' For which 
reason," proceeds he, *^ our people labored more to appear 
disciples of Jesus Christ than to be so in reality; and when 
this appearance injured their interests, they relinquished it. 
What pleased them was the separation from the tyranny and 
superstitions of the Pope, and living after their own 
FANCT." And a little after, '* Our people would never receive 
sincerely the laws of Jesus Christ : neither have they courage 
to enforce the laws against others, with a Christian constancy. 
As long as they believed they had the arm of flesh to support 
them, they generally returned answers of some vigor ; but when 
this arm of flesh was broken, and they no longer had any human 
aid, they forgot them." 

Doubtless, the true reformation hitherto^I mean that of 
morals — had but weak foundations in the pretended reforma- 
tion ; and the work of God, so much boasted of, and so much 
desired, was neglected by them. 

15. — The inaupportabU tifranny of LtUher; what Cdvin writes to Melancthoru 
What Melancthon most expected in Luther's reformation, was 
Christian liberty, and freedom from human authority ; but he 
found himself much disappointed in his hopes. For almostfifly 
years together, he beheld the Lutheran Church always under 
tyranny or in confusion. She long had to sustain the punish- 
ment of despising lawful authority. Never was there a master 
more severe than Luther, nor a tyranny more insupportable than 
what he exercised in points of doctrine. This arrogance was 
80 well known, as to induce Muncer to say there were two popes 
— that of Rome and Luther ; and this latter was the more rig- 
orous. Had it been only Muncer, a fanatic, and the leader of 
fanatics, Melancthon might have consoled himself; but Zuin- 
glius, Calvin, all the Swiss and all the Sacramentarians — men 
not at all despised by Melancthon — said, loudly, without his 
being able to contradict them, that Luther was another pope. 
None are unacquainted with what Calvin wrote to his friend 
Bullinger, " that the excesses of Luther could be no longer 
borne, whose self-love would not permit him to see his own de*- 
fect8» nor bear contradiction."* Here doctrine was in question! 

*£p.p.fia6. 
14 
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and it was principally in doctrine that Luther would itiake him- 
self absolute. The thing was carried to such excess, that Calvin 
complained of it to Melancthon himself. ** With whot excess 
does your Pericles deal out his thunder !'^ It was thus Luther 
was called, when they wished to give a fine name to his intern- 

r?rate eloquence. ^ We owe much to him, I acknowledge, and 
will readily allow him a very great authority, provided he knows 
how to govern himself; though it is time for him now to reflect 
how much deference ought, in the Church, to be given to men. 
All is lost where one alone has more power than all the others, 
particularly if he fears not to use tiie extent of his power. And 
certainly, we leave a singular example to posterity, whilst we 
rather relinquish our liberty than by the leaist offence provoke 
one single man. His temper, you may say, is violent, and all 
his motives impetuous ; as if his violence were not augmented 
by the obsequiousness of the whole worid. Let us once have 
courage to sigh freely." How great must be the captivity of 
mau when he may not sigh with freedom ! A man, I acknowl- 
edge, may be chagrined ; though one of the first and least efiacts 
of virtue is to overcome himself in this inequality of temper ; but 
what is to be hoped of a man who has no more authority, nor 
perhaps more learning than the others, who will hear nothing, 
and must rule all things by his word 1 

16. — Mehmethonf tyrannized ever by Luther, thinks of retiring 
Melancthon could make no reply to those just complaints^ 
nor was he of a different opinion from the others. Those who 
lived with Luther, never knew how this rigorous master would 
take their sentiments in point of doctrine. He menaced them 
with new formularies of faith, chiefly with regard to the Sacra- 
mentarians, whose pride Melancthon was accused of fomenting 
by '' his meekness." This pretext was made use of to incense 
Luther against him, as his friend Camerarius writes in his life.f 
Melancthon knew no remedy for those evils, except that of 
flight ; and his son-in-law, Bucer, acquaints us, that he was re- 
solved upon it. "J He writes himself, that Luther was so in- 
censed against him, on account of a letter received from Bucer, 
that he thought of nothing but of withdrawing for ever from his 
presence. $ He was under such restraint with Luther, and the 
heads of me party, and they had so overwhelmed him with labor 
and uneasiness, that, quite exhausted, he wrote to his friend 
Camerarius, *' I am," says he, " in slavery, as one in the den 
of the Cyclops ; for I cannot conceal my thoughts from you^ 
and I oflen think of flight. "|| Luther was not the only one that 
«o enchained him : amongst those who have withdrawn them* 

♦ Cahr. Ep. ad Md. p. 72. f Cam. in. Vit PJuL MeL 
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selves from lawful authority, every one is master at certain timeSf 
and the most moderate man is always the greatest slave. 
1 7. — He passes his whole lifey toUhotU ever daring to explain his doctrine entirdy. 
When a man has entered into a party to speak his sentiments 
with freedom, and this illusion has induced him to renounce the 
established government, if he subsequently find the yoke to en- 
slave him, and not only the master he has chosen, but even his 
companions, retain him in more subjection than before, what 
has he not to suffer, and how can we feel surprise at the con- 
tinual lamentations of Melancthon? No, Melancthon never 
spoke his full sentiments, with regard to doctrine, not even at 
Augsburg, when he wrote his Confession of Faith, and that of 
all the party. We have seen how ** he accommodated his dogmas 
to the occasion :"* he was ready to say many milder things^ 
that is, approximating more (dosely to the tenets received by 
Catholics, ^' if his companions would have permitted him." Con- 
strained on all sides, but more by Luther than any other, he 
never dares to speak, and reserves himself for *' better times, 
if such should happen," says he, *' for the designs I entertain."! 
This is what he writes in 1537, in the assembly of Smalkald, 
where the articles above-mentioned were drawn up. Five years 
after that time, and in 1642, we find him again sighing for a free 
convention of the whole party, " where doctrine may be ex- 
plained in a firm and precise manner."}; Again, afler this, and 
towards the latter end of his life, he writes to Calvin and Bul- 
linger, that some were about to write against him, on the subject 
of the Eucharist, and the adoration of the bread. The Lu- 
therans were to be the authors of this book. «* If they publish 
it," said he, ^ I will speak freely. "§ But these better times, 
these times of speaking freely, and declaring without fear what 
he called truth, never came for him ; nor was he deceived when 
he said, that, '* Let matters turn out as they may, never should 
they have the liberty of spesJdng freely on points of doctrine." || 
When Calvin and die others encourage him to speak his senti- 
ments, he always speaks like one under the obligation of great 
caution, and awaits an opportunity of explaining himself on cer- 
tain matters,ir which, however, he never performed. — Thus one 
of the chief teachers of the new reformation, and he who may be 
said to have given Lutheranism its form, died without fully ex- 
plaining himself on the most important controversies of his time« 
18.— AVio Tyranny m the Lutheran Churches after that qf Luther. 

The reason was, while Luther Uved, he was forced to silence ; 
after his death, they were not more free. Other tyrants took 
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his place. These were Illyricus, and the other leaders of the 
I>ooplo. The unhappy Melancthon considers himself, among 
the Lutherans his colleagues, as in the midst of enemies, or, to 
use his own words, in the midst of furious wasps, ** and has no 
hopes of finding sincerity, except in heaven."* I wish it were 
allowed me to employ the word '^ Demagogue," which he uses. 
Thodc were certain orators in Athens, and the popular states of 
Greece e, who became all-powerful with the people, by flattering 
them. The Lutheran churches were led by similar speakers : 
*' Ignorant men," so speaks Melancthon, ^ who are strangers to 
both piety and discipline. Such are they who domineer ; and 
I am like Daniel among the Lions."'}' This is the picture which 
he draws of the Lutheran Churches. They had already feUen 
into anarchy, that is, as he says himself, *' into a state that at 
once involves all evils :"| he wishes for death, and sees no hopes 
but in Him who has promised to support his Church, " even in 
her old age, and to the end of the world." H^py, could he have 
perceived that consequently he never ceases to support her ! 

19. — MdaneUum knows not where he if, and ^hisUfe eeankee after ReHgkn* 
Here it is that men should have stopped ; and since it was nec- 
essary ultimately to return to the promises made to the Church, 
Melancthon had only to reflect, that they ought to have been as 
inmiutable in ages past, as he wished to believe they were to be 
in ages subsequent to the Reformation. The Lutheran Church 
had no particular assurance of her eternal duration, nor ought the 
reformation made by Luther to remain more immoveable than the 
first institution established by Jesus Christ and his Apostles. 
How was it possible for Mekncthon not to see that the refor- 
mation, whose faith he would change daily, was not the work of 
man ? We have seen how he changed, and changed again, many 
important articles of the Augsburg Confession, even after it had 
been presented to the Emperor. § At diflerent times^ he eveoi 
took many important things from the Apology, although it had 
been subscribed by the whole party with as much submission as 
the Confession of Augsburg. Li 1632^ afler the Confession 
of Augsburg and Apology, he writes again, " That most im- 
portant points remain undecided, and that tiiey ou^t, without 
noise, to seel^ means to explain their dogmsis." [[ <* How mucht^ 
says he, '' do I wish this to be done, and done well !" like a man 
that knew in his conscience nothing hitherto had been done as 
it ought. In 1533, ** Who is there," says he, '* that so much as 
thinks of healing the conscience agitated with doubts, and of 
discovering truth !"ir In 1636, " How much," says he, «' do 

* MeL epist ad Calv. int Calv. epiBt p. 144. f Lib. iv. ep. 836, 848, 845. 
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we deserre to foe blamed, we that take no care to heal the con« 
science agitated with doubts, nor to explain the dogmas, purely 
•nd simply, without sophistry ! These things torment me ter- 
ribly."* He wishes in the same year, *^ that a pious assembly 
would determine the Eucharistic contest, without sophistry, and 
without tyranny.^f He judges then the thing as undecided ; 
and five or six waj^s of explaining ^s article, which we find in 
the Augsburg Confession and Apology, have not satisfied him. 
In 1536, accused of still raising many doubts of the doctrine he 
professed, he replies at once, that it was immoveable, for so it 
was necessary he should speak, or abandon the cause. [[; But 
immediately after, he gives to understand, that, indeed, many 
defects remained in it ; and it must not be forgotten that he 
speaks of doctrine. Melancthon imputes these defects to the 
vices and obstinacy of ecclesiastics, ** by whose means it hap- 
pened," says he, ^* that amongst us things have been left to take 
their own course, to say nothing worse ; that we have fallen into 
many fiiults, and, at the commencement, have done many things 
without reason." He acknowledges the disorder ; and the vain 
excuse he seeks, by imputing the defects of his own religion to 
the Catholic Church, will not conceal it. He had advanced no 
further in 1637 ; and whilst all the Doctors of the party assem- 
bled with Luther at Smalkald, there explained anew the points 
of doctrine, or, rather, there subscribed to fiie decisions of Luther, 
**1 was of opinion," says he, ^ that, rejecting some paradoxes^ 
ffaey should explain doctrine more simply ;"§ and, although he 
^ulwcribed, as we have seen, these decisions, he was so litde 
satisfied with them that, in 1642, we have heard him still wish 
for another assembly, " where the dogmas might be explained 
in a firm and precise manner." || Three years after, and in 1 645, 
he acknowledges that truth had been but very imperfectly dis- 
coyered to the jHreachers of the new gospel. ** I beseech God," 
says he, ^ to prosper this glimmering of doctrine, such as he has 
&covered to us."ir He declares that, as to himself, he ban 
dooe all in his power : '' the will," says he, <* was not wanting to 
me, bat time, guides, and doctors." How ! was his master^ 
lAfiier, then wanting to him — the man he |iad believed to be 
laiaed by God to dispel the darkness with which the world wafy 
eoferedt Wifiiout doubt he confided but little in the doctrine 
of such a master, when he so bitterly laments the want of a doc* 
tor. And, indeed, afler the death of Luther, Melancthon, whp 
in 80 many places so highly extols him, writing in confidence 
to Us friend CamerariuQ, contents himself with saying, coldly 
enoogjii, that *^ he had fit least well explained some part of m 
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heavenly doctrine."* A little aAer, he confesses ** that he and 
the others fell into many errors, which the j could not avoid, upon 
coming forth from so much darkness :"t and is satisfied widi 
saying that '* many things have been well explained ;" which 
agreed perfectly with the desire he had, that the rest should be 
better explained. We see, in all the above passages, that the 
dogmas of faith were &e tilings in question ; since decisions, 
and new decrees on doctrine, are there spoken of in every place. 
Men, if they please, may now be surprised at those they call 
Seekers in England. Here is Melancthon himself, who still 
seeks for many articles of his religion forty years after the preach- 
ing of Luther and the establishment of the Reformation. 

80. — What were the dogmoM wkUk Mdanethtm found badly expUuned, 
If it be asked what were the dogmas Melancthon pretended 
were badly explained, it is certain that they were most important 
ones — that of the Eucharist was in the number. In 1653, aflet 
all the changes of the Augsburg Confession, after the explana- 
tions of the Apology, after the Articles of Smalkald, which he 
had signed, he still demands **a new formulary for the Supper."| 
It is not weU knowa what he wished to insert in this new formu- 
lary ; it appears only, that neither those of his own nor those 
of the opposite party pleased him» since he says, that both one 
and the other did nothing but obscure the subject Another 
article which he wished might be decided was that of free-willc 
the consequences of which so very much aftected die subjects 
of justification and grace. In 1548 he writes to Thomas Cran- 
mer, that Archbishop of Caaterbury who completely destroyed 
the King, his master,, by his obsequiousness : ^' Ever since the 
commencement," says he»''the doctrines which have been ad- 
vanced amongst us on free-will, according to the opinions of 
&e stoics, were too barsh^ and we must thmk of making some 
new formulary on this head."§ That of the Augsburg Confes- i 
sion, though he himself had drawn it up, no longer pleased him; 
he began to think that fi^ee-wiU did not only act in the duties of 
civil life, but moreover in the operations of grace, and by its 
assistance. These were not the notions he luid received fiom 
Luther,norwhat Melancthon himself had explained at Augsboig* 
This doctrine raised him opponents among tiie Protestants. & 
prepared himself for a vigorous defence, when he wrote to a 
fiiend, ** If they shall publish their stoical disputes, (regarding 
fatal necessity and free-wiUt) I shall answer very gravely aiui 
very learnedly." j{ Thus, in the midst of his misfortunes, he is 
pleased with the thoughts of writing a fine work, and persistaii^ 
his belief^ as the following will more fully discover to us. 
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9lj^-MeUncihon dedans that he adheres to the Confession of Jhtgshwgf at the 

Ume he thinks of reforming U, 

We might point out other things which Melancthon wished to 
see decided, long after 4he Confession of Augsburg. But what 
appears more singular is, that whilst he, who had made it, found 
in his conscience, and acknowledged to his friends, the neces- 
sity of reforming it in so many important articles, he himself, in 
the public assemblies then held, never ceased to declare, with 
all the others, that he adhered precisely to this Confession, such 
as it was presented at the Diet of Augsbufg, and to the Apol- 
ogy, as the pure exposition of the word of God. Policy required 
this ; and it would have too much dishonored the Reformation 
to admit that it had erred in its foundation. 

What repose could Melancthon have during these uncertain-- 
ties 1 The evil was, they arose from the very grounds, and, as 
I may say, from the constitution of his church in which there 
was no regular power, no legitimate authority. Usurped au- 
thority has no uniformity ; it bends or relaxes without modera- 
tion. Thus tyranny and anarchy are felt in it alternately ; nor 
is it known to whom application should be made to arrange 
matters in a steady frame. 

28. — These tauerUiinHes proceeded from the canstUuHon of the Protestant 

Churches, 

So essential, and, at the same time, so inevitable a defect in 
the constitution of (tie new Reformation, gave extreme trouble 
to the miserable Melancthon. If any questions arose, there 
were no means of terminating them ; the most certain traditions 
were despised ; the Scripture was rested and forced by the ca- 
|Hice of every man ; all parties beUeved they understood it — 
ttey all proclaimed it was clear ; not a man would yield to his 
companion. Melancthon called out in vain for an assembly, 
to terminate the £ucharistic dispute, which tore in pieces the 
new-bom Reformation. Conferences which they called amicable 
had nothing but the name, and served only to exasperate the 
minds of men, and embarrass the cause : a juridical assembly 
vas necessary, a Council which should have the power of de- 
ciding, and to idiich all the people should submit. But where 
Was tfais to be had in the new Reformation 1 The remembrance 
of the despised bbhops was still too recent ; the individuals, 
who had possessed themselves of their places, could not assume 
to. ttemselves a more inviolable character ; and, indeed, both 
aides* Lutherans and Zuinglians, wished to have their mission 
Judged of by the merits of the cause. He who spoke the truth 
jhad, according to them, the true mission. The difficulty was 
'to know who spoke the truth, which every person claimed ; and 
^ those who rested their mission on thia eiaTmna^qg tsaAk^"^ 
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doubtfuL The Catholic bishops had a certain title, and their 
vocation alone was indisputable. It was said they abused it, 
nor was it denied that they had. Thus Melancthon always 
wished to acknowledge them, and always maintained that it was 
wrong ^ to yield nothing to the sacred order."* If dieir au- 
thority was not re-established, he anticipated, with a lively and 
inconsolable sorrow, that *' discord would have no end, and would 
be attended with ignorance, barbarity, and all kinds of eviL" 

13. — The auihoritff qftke Church odohtfe^ neceffory in matters of Faith, 
It is very easy to say, as our reformed do, that they have an 
extraordinary vocation ; that the Church, like kingdoms, is not 
attached to an established succession ; and matters of religion 
ought not to be judged in the same form that causes are at tri- 
bunals. Conscience, say they, is the true tribunal, where each 
one is to judge matters as they are in themselves, and hear truth 
from himself: these things, I repeat, are very easily said. Me- 
lancthon said them, like the others ; but, in his conscience, was 
very sensible some other foundation was necessaiy on which to 
build the Church. For, in reality, why should she have less 
order than empires t Why should she not have a legitimate suc- 
cession in her magistrates 1 Ought a way to be left open to 
every man who would say he was sent firom God, or the fiuthful 
to be obliged to investigate the cause to the bottom, though the 
greatest part of men are incapable of such inquiry ? Such lan- 
guage may serve for disputation ; but when a matter is to be 
terminated, — the peace of the Church to be established, — and 
true repose, without impediment, given to the consciences of 
men, we must have recourse to other means. Do what we may, 
we must return to authority, which is neither certain nor lawful, 
when, proceeding from nothing higher, it rests on itself for a 
foundation. It is for this reason Melancthon wished to ac» 
knowledge the bishops, whom succession had established, and 
saw no other remedy for the evils of die Church. 

%i, — The eentknenta ofMdanethon on the neeesiit^ qf acknowledging the Pef% 

mid Bishope, 

The manner in which he explains himself, in one of his let- 
ters on this subject, is admirable. ** Our people are agreed that 
ecclesiastical polity, by which Bishops are acluiowledged the su- 
periors of many churches, and the Bishop of Rome superior 
to all Bishops, is allowable. It was also lawful for kings to 
endow churches with revenues : so there is no dispute about the 
superiorty of the Pope, and the authority of Bishops ; and the 
Bishops, as well as the Pope, may easily retain this authority; 
for guides are necessary to retain the Church in order, to waliih 
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over those who are called to the Ecclesiastical ministry and the 
doctrine of priests^ and to exercise Ecclesiastical judgments* 
If there were not such Bishops, it would be necessary to 

CREATE THEM. ThE PoFE's MONARCHY WOuld also be of 

great use to the agreement of doctrine between different nations. 
Thus the superioritt of the Pope might easily be admitted^ 
were we but agreed in all the rest ; and Kings themselves might 
easily moderate the attempts of Popes on 3ie temporalities of 
their kingdoms."* This was what Melancthon thought of the 
authority of the Pope and Bishops. The whole party enter- 
tained tiie same sentiments when he wrote this letter. ^* Our 
people," says he, '' are agreed :" far from looking upon the au- 
thority of Bishops with the superiority and monarchy of the Pope, 
as a mark of the anti-Christian empire, he held it for a thing 
desirable, and which ought to be created, if not established. It 
is true that he added tlos condition, that ecclesiastical powers 
M should not oppress sound doctrine :" but, if it may be per- 
mitted to say they do oppress it ! and, under this pretext, refuse 
the obedience due to them, they fail again into the difficulty they 
seek to avoid, and the ecclesiastical authority becomes a mock 
authority for all that wish to contradict. 

S5. — JHeitauthoiif {n the AastnM^ of Bmdkdd^ it qf ofinion that they shotdd 
tubiowUdgt the C^undt convened by the Pope— and i»hy ? 

It was for this reason also that Melancthcm always sought for 

a remedy to so great an evil. It was not certainly his design 

that the disunion should remain for ever. Luther submitted to 

the Council at the time Melancthon embraced his doctrine. 

The whole party pressed its convocation, and Melancthon hoped 

from it the termination of the schism, without which, I presume, 

he never would have ^igaged in it. But, after the first step, 

men venture farther than they had intended. To the demand 

of the Council, the Protestants added, that they demanded it 

^ free, pious, and Christian." The demand is just — Melancthon 

agrees to it ; but such fair words concealed a profound artifice* 

By the name of a free Council, they explained their meaning 

to be such a Council as the Pope, and all those who professed 

BQbmission to him, should be excluded from. These, they said, 

were interested persons — ^the Pope was the guilty party, the 

Biahops were his slaves — ^they could not be judges. Who, then, 

^MMild hold the Council t The Lutherans, mere private indi- 

^nduak? or priests in rebelhon against their bishops ? What an 

eaunj^e to posterity ! And, again, were they not also interested? 

^«e &ey not considered guilty by Catholics, who, without 

^^Mibt, formed the greatest, not to say the best part of the Chris- 

^ w<«ldt What ! to have indifferent judges, should then the 
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appeal be made to Turka or Heathens, or ought God to send 
us angels 1 And was any thing more necessary than to accuse 
all the magistrates of the Church, in order to deprive them <^ 
their power, and render judgment impossible t Melancthon had 
too much sense not to see this was but an illusion. What can 
he do? He informs us himself. In 1637, when the Lutherans 
were assembled at Smalkald, in order to discover what was best 
to be done with regard to the council Paul the Third had sum- 
moned at Mantua, it was said the Pope ought not to be allowed 
the authority of forming a conventioa in which himself was to be 
accused, nor should a council so convoked be acknowledged by 
them. But Melancthon could not agree to this. ** My opinioo 
was," says he, ^' not to refuse the Council absolutely, becausei 
although the Pope cannot be judge therein, however he has 

THE RIGHT OF CALLING IT TOGETHER, and the Council mUBt 

order the proceeding on to judgment"* Here he immediately 
acknowledges the Council; and what is still more remaikaUei 
the whole world allowed he had, on the whole, reason on his side. 
*' Men more acute than myself," proceeds he, ^^ said that my 
reasons were subtle and true, but useless ; that the tyranny <» 
the Pope was such, that if we once consented to be present at 
the Council, it would be understood that we thereby granted to 
the Pope the power of judging. I saw very well there was some 
difficulty in my opinion ; but, after all, it was the most honest 
The other carried it, after great disputes, and I believe there is 
in this somewhat of fatality." 

S6. — When eeriain principles are overiwnedj Mwedoit unwarrmUahU and 

eoniradieton/. 

This is generally said when one knows not what to say. 
Melancthon seeks for an end to the schism, and, for want of 
comprehending truth whole and entire, what he says is not con* 
sistent. On one side he was sensible what service an acknowl- 
edged authority does the Church. He saw clearly, among so 
many dissensions then arising, that a principal authority was 
then necessary to maintain unity, nor could he recognise ibis 
authority any where but in the Pope. On the other hand, he 
would not have him to be judge in the impeachment the Lu- 
therans brought against him. Thus he grants him the audiority 
of calling the Assembly, and, after that, will have him excluded 
from it — an odd opinion, I acknowledge. But, for all thii« 
Melancthon ought not to be deemed a person unskilled in these 
matters : he was not so reputed by lus own party^ — the onl^ 
person, I may say, in whom they could boast, and excelled \if 
none among them in sense or erudition. If he proposes ihiogi 
contradictory, it was because the new Reformatioa alloww 
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nothing that was right or consistent. He was correct in saying 

tbat it belonged to the Pope to call the Council, for who else 

should call it, particularly in the present state of Christianity 1 

Was there any other power, except that of the Pope, which the 

whole world acknowledged ? and to deprive him of it at once^ 

before the Assembly, in which they said they had intended to 

accuse him, was not this too unjust a prejudice 1 Above aU, 

when the matter in debate was no personal crime of the Pope, 

but the doctrine which he had received from his predecessors 

80 many ages ago, and which was common to him with all the 

Itthops of the Church ? These reasons were so solid, that the 

net of the Lutherans, opposed to Melancthon, acknowledged 

fliem, as he himself has just told us, *' to be true." But those 

liio acknowledged this truth, however, maintained at the same 

time, and with good reason, that if they granted the Pope the 

Cer of forming the Assembly, they could no longer exclude 
from it. The bishops, who ever acknowledged him the 
Chief of their order, and saw themselves in a s3niodica] body 
convened by his authority, would they suffer their assembly to 
commence with dispossessing a natural President for a cause 
common to them all ? Would they give an example unheard 
of in all past ages ? These things were inconsistent ; and in 
diis ccmflict of the Lutherans it appeared manifestly that, afler 
certain principles are overthrown, every thing that follows is 
untenable and contradictory. 

17.— JZeospiix/or the rettricHon tohieh Melancthon placed to his Subscription in 

the articles of Smalkald, 

If they persisted in refusing the Council which the Pope had 
convened, Melancthon had no further hopes of a remedy for the 
sdiiam ; and it was on this occasion he spoke the words above 
cited, ^ that discord would be everiasting,"^ in consequence of 
not recognising the authority of the sacred order. Afflicted at 
ao great an evil, he pursues his point ; and although the opinion 
he had proposed for the Pope, or, rather, for the unity of the 
Church, in the Assembly of Smalkald, was there rejected, he 
made his own subscription to the above form, as we have seen, 
reserving the authority of the Pope. The important causes and 
reasons which obliged him to concede the superiority of iSbe 
Pope over the Bishops are now seen. Peace, — which reason 
and experience of the dispositions of his own sect made him 
consider impossible without these means, — forced him, in oppo- 
sition to Luther, upon so necessary an expedient His con- 
•dence, at this time, triumphed over his complaisance ; and he 
added only, that he gave the Pope a superiority of ^ human 
nglit :» UDhan>y in not seemg that a Primacy which experience 

* Ub. VI. Ep. 196. 
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sho\vc>(1 hiiii to bo so necessary for the Church, well deserved 
to have bcrn instituted by Jesus Christ ; nay more, what is found 
established in all ages, could proceed from none but him I 

88. — The words ofMelancthon on the mUhority oftlu Ckureh. 
Surprising were the sentiments he had with regard to the au- 
thority of the Church. For, although, like other Protestants, 
he would not allow the infallibility of the Church in disputes, lest, 
sail! he, too great a prerogative should be given to men, the die- 
tatcs of his mind carried him still farther. He frequently repeated, 
that Jesus Christ had promihcd his Church to support her for 
ever ; that he had promised his ^* work," that is, his Church, 
** sliould never be dissipated nor abolished ;" and, therefore, to 
ground himself upon the faith of the Church, was to ground 
himself not on man, but on the promise of Jesus Christ him- 
self.* This induced him to say even, *^ Sooner may the earth 
open under my feet, than it Imppen to me to depart from the 
sentiment of the Church in which Jesus Christ does reign." 
And, in other numberless places, *' Let the Church judge — ^I 
submit myself to the judgment of the Church."']' The truth is, 
that faith, which he had in the promise, vacillated frequently; 
and, once, af\er having said, according to the sentiments of his 
heart, *' I submit myself to the Catholic Church," he adds, '*that 
is to say, to good men, and learned men.";]; This, his Umita- 
tion, I acknowledge destroyed the whole ; and it is easily seen 
what that submission was, which, under the name of good and 
learned men, acknowledges none, at the bottom, but such as he 
pleases : for this reason he wished always to come to a fixed 
character, an avowed authority, which was that of the Bishops. 

29. — JSIelancthon cannot depart from the opinion of imputed justice^ whatever 
grace God bestows on him for his retttm. — Two truths acknowledged bykkn. 

If it be now asked, How it happened that a man so desirous 
of peace did not seek it in the Church, but remained separated 
from that sacred order he was so intent on establishing 1 it id 
easily answered — ^it was chiefly because he could never abandon 
his imputed justice. God, however, had given him great graces, 
since he had the knowledge of two truths capable of reclaiming 
him : one, that a doctrine not found in antiquity ought not to be 
followed. " Consult," said he, to Brentius, " with the ancient 
Church :"§ and, again, ** Opinions unknown to the ancient 
Church are not to be received." || The other truth, that is, his 
doctrine of imputed justice, was not to be met with in the Fa- 
thers. As soon as he began to set about explaining it, we have 
heard him say, *' He found nothing like it in their writings.^f 

♦ Lib. L Ep. 107. iv. 76, 733, 845, 876, etc. f Lib. iil Ep. 44. Uh.1^ 

67,105. Ub. ii. £p. 159, etc t Lib. i. Eb. 109. §Lib.iiLEp. Hi 
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Neyertheless, thej thought fit to say, in the Augsburg Confession 
and Apology, that nothing was Gulvanced therein but was con- 
fonnable to their doctrine. Above all, St. Augustin was cited; 
and it had been too shameful to the Reformers to own that so 
great a Doctor, the defender of Christian grace, had been igno- 
rant of the foundation of it. But what Melancthon writes to a 
friend in confidence, shows us plainly diat it was only for form 
sake, and to save appearances, they named St. Augustin in the 
party. For he repeats three or four times, with a kind of con- 
cern, that what hinders his friend from well understanding this 
matter is, because '* he is still too much wedded to St. Augus- 
tin's imagination,'' and that " he must turn away his eyes en- 
tirely from the imagination of this Father."* But, then, what 
is tins imagination he must turn his eyes from ? Why it is, says 
he, the imagination of being held for just by the fulfilling of the 
law, which the Holy Ghost woriis within us. This fulfilling, 
■ccording to Melancthon, avails nothing towards rendering man 
Agreeable to God, and it was a fiedse imagination in St. Augustin 
to have thought the contrary : thus does he treat so great a man. 
And, nevertheless, he cites him, on account, says he, of the 
vublic opinion men have of him. But, in the main, continues 
he, ** he does not sufficiently explain the justice of faith." As 
if he said, on such a subject, we ought at least to cite a Father 
the whole world considers the best interpreter of this article, 
aldiougfa, to speak the trudi, he makes not for us. He found 
nothing more favorable in the rest of the Fathers. '* What dense 
darkness," said he, *' do we find on this subject in the common 
doctrine of the Fathers and our adversaries, ""f* What became 
of those fine words. Consult with the ancient Church ? Why 
£d he not practise what he advised others ? And seeing he 
knew no piety, (as, indeed, none there is but what is grounded 
on the true doctrine of justification,) how could he believe so 
many saints were ignorant of it 1 How could he im^ine he 
saw so clearly in Scripture what he did not see in the Fathers, 
not even in St. Augustin, the doctor and defender of justifying 
grace against the Pelagians, whose doctrine also, in this point, 
tile whole Church had constantly followed 1 

30l — Jldanethcn can neiiher scUisJy himself in imputed jusHcCy nor readve to 

Mwidonit. 

But what most deserves our observation in this place is, that 
he himself, smitten as he was with the specious idea of his im- 
puted justice, never could succeed in explaining it to his own 
liking. Not content with laying down the dogma regarding it 
in the most ample manner in the Confession of Augsburg, he 
applies himself wholly to the expounding of it in the Apology; 
« Lib. i. Ep. 94. t Lib. tv, E^. «», 
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and, whilst he composed it, he wrote to his friend Camerarius, 
*' 1 truly BufTer a very great and painAil labor in the Apology, 
in tlu* points of justification, which I desire to explain profit- 
ably."* But, however, ailer all this pains-taking, has he fhUf 
explained it ? Let us hear what he writes to another friend ; it 
is the same we have seen him reprove as too much wedded to 
St. Augustin's imaginations. ^* I have endeavored," says he, 
*4o explain this doctrine in the Apology, but, in such discourses 
as these, the calumnies of our adversaries permit not the ex- 
plaining of myself so as I do to you at present, though, in reality, 
I say the same thing, "f And, a Uttle afler, '* I hope you will 
find some kind of help from my Apology, although I there speak 
with caution of so great matters." This whole letter scarcely 
contains one single page, the Apology has more than a hundred 
on this subject ; and, notwithstanding, this letter, according to 
him, explains it better than the Apology. The thing was, he 
durst not say in th^ Apology as cleariy as he did in this letter, 
** that we must entirely take off our eyes from the accomplish- 
ment of the law, even from that which the Holy Ghost works in 
us." This is what he called rejecting St. Augustin's imagina- 
tion. He saw himself always pressed with this question of the 
Catholics : If we are agreeable to God independently of all 
good works, and all fulfilling of the law, even of that which the 
Holy Ghost works in us, how and whereto are good works nec- 
essary ? Melancthon perplexed himself in vain to ward off this 
blow, and to elude this dreadful consequence : '^ Therefore good 
works, according to you, are not necessary." This is what he 
called calumnies of adversaries, which hindered him from own- 
ing frankly, in the Apology, all he had a mind to say — this was 
the cause of that great labor he had to undergo, and of those 
precautions of which he spoke. 

To a friend the whole mystery of the doctrine was disclosed, 
but in public he was to be on his guard ; he yet further added 
to his friend, that, after all, this doctriiie is not well understood, 
except in *^ the conflicts of conscience :" which was as much as 
to say, that when a man could do no more, and knew not how 
to assure himself of having a will sufficient for fulfilling the law, 
the remedy for preserving all this, notwithstanding the undoubted 
assurance of pleasing God preached up in the new Gospel, was 
to take off their eyes from the law and the fulfilling of it, in or- 
der to believe that, independently of all this, God reputed us for 
just. This was the repose Melancthon flattered himself with, 
and which he never would relinquish. This difficulty, indeed, 
always occurred, that of holding oneself assured of the forgive- 
ness of sins without a like assurance of conversion ; as if these 

'*' lib. hr. £p. 110. Omnino valde multum laboris sustineo, &c. f Lib. i. Ep. 91 
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two diings were separable, and independent one of the other. 
ThiB occasioned, in Melancthon, that great labor ; and therein 
lie could never satisfy himself; so that after the Confession of 
Augsburg, and so many painful inquiries of the Apology, he 
comes besides, in the Confession called Saxonic, to another ex- 
position of justifying grace, where he advances other novelties^ 
which we shall see in time. 

Thus is man agitated, when smitten with an idea that has but 
a delusive appearance — fain would he explain his thoughts, but 
knows not how — fain would he find in the Fathers what he. 
searches afler ; no such principle is to be found in them, yet 
cannot he renounce the flattering idea that so agreeably prepos- 
sesses him. Let us tremble and humble ourselves — let us ac- 
knowledge that, in man, there is a profound source of pride and 
error ; and that the weaknesses of the human mind, like to the 
judgments of God, are unfathomable. 

31. — MeUmcthoiC 8 grievous agonies — ht foresees the dreadful consequences of the 

overthrow of Church authority, 

Melancthon was persuaded he saw truth on one side, and 
lawful authority on the other. His heart was divided, and the 
struggle to reunite these two gave him continual torment. He 
was not able to renounce the charms of his imputed justice, nor 
to make the body of the bishops receive a doctrine unknown to 
those who had governed the Church till then. Hereupon, the 
authority which he loved for being lawful, became odious to him, 
because it opposed that which he mistook for truth. At the same 
time that you hear him say "he never called the authority of 
bishops in question," he arraigns their " tyranny," chiefly be- 
cause they opposed his doctrine, and believes " he weakens his . 
own cause by laboring to re-establish them."* 

Mistrusting his own conduct, he racks himself, nor foresees 
any thing but disasters. " What will this Council be," says he, , 
"if held, biit a tyranny either of Papists or of others : a battlo 
of divines more cruel and stubborn than that of centaurs ?"! . 
Well was he acquainted with his master, Luther, and feared no 
less the tyranny of his own than that he attributed to the adverse 
party ! The fury of divines makes him tremble. He sees, au- 
thority once shaken, that all the dogmas, even the most impor- 
tant, will be called in question, one afler another, without know- 
ing where to stop. The disputes and differences about the 
Lord's Supper discovered to him what was to happen on other 
articles. " Good God !" says he, " what tragedies will pos- 
terity behold, if these questions ever come to be moved, whether 
or DO the Word, whether the Holy Ghost be a person !" J These 

*IJh,iw.EgK988. t Ibid. Ep. 140. \1X»(^• 
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matters began to be moved in his time, but he judged this be- 
giiming to be but weak as yet ; for he perceived the minds of 
men to become insensibly bolder and bolder against the estab- 
lished doctrines, and the authority of ecclesiastical deciaioos. 
What would have been the case had he seen the other pernicious 
consequences of the doubts which the Reformation started ? the 
whole order of discipline publicly overthrown by some, and in- 
dependence set up, that is, anarchy, with its whole train of evils, 
under the specious and flattering name of liberty ; the spiritual 
power placed by others in the hands of princes ; Christian doc- 
trine impugned in every point ; Christians denying the work of 
the creation, and that of man's redemption ; destroying hell ; 
abolishing the soul's immortality ; stripping Christianity of all 
its mysteries, and changing it into a sect of (rfiilosophy wholly 
adapted to the senses : thence indifference of religions arising, 
and, what naturally ensues, the very foundation of religion sap- 
ped; the Scripture directly combatted; the way opened to Deism, 
that is, to Atheism in disguise ; and the books that broach these 
prodigious doctrines issuing from the bosom of the Reformation, 
and from those quarters where she predominates. What would 
Melancthon have said had he foreseen all these evils ? and what 
would have been his lamentations t He had seen enough to 
trouble him his whole life long. The contests of his own times 
and party wore sufficient to make him say that without a visible 
miracle, all religion would be soon extinct. 

32. — The causes of MeUmcthmCs errors— he alleges the promises made to the 

Churchy hut trusts not enough in them. 

What benefit did he then find in those divine promises, 
whereby, as he himself attests, Jesus Christ had bound himself 
to maintain his Church, even in her extreme old age, and never 
to suffer her to perish 1* Had he thoroughly considered this 
blessed promise, he would not have been satisfied with owning, 
as he has done, that the Gospel doctrine would subsist eter- 
nally, in spite of errors and disputes : but would have owned, 
moreover, that it ought to subsist by the means established in 
the Gospel, that is, by an inviolable succession of the ecclesi- 
astical ministry. He would have seen that it was to the Apos- 
tles and to the successors of the Apostles this promise was 
addressed — ^* Go, teach, baptize ; and lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world. "f Had he comprehended well 
these words, he would never have imagined that truth could be 
separated from that body, wherein succession and lawful au- 
thority were found ; and God himself would have taught him, 
that as the profession of truth can never be overruled by error, 
the force of^ the apostolic ministry can receive no interruption 

* JJb.LEp. 107, 476, etc v. n. %. X^&sXuxisroLVL 
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bj any relaxation of discipline. This is the faith of Christians : 
tbufly with Abraham, they must believe the promise, *' In hope 
against hope ;"* and further bel eve that the Church will pre- 
serve her successiiHiy and bring forth children even then whea 
ahe shall appear, the most barren, and her strength, through 
length of days, the most exhausted. Melancthon's faith could 
not stand this trial. He believed, indeed, in the promise in 
general, whereby the profession of truth was to subsist, but had 
not sufficient Mih in the means God had appointed for its 
maintenante. What did the retaining so many good sentinoents 
avail him ? The enemy of our «alvati<»i, says St. Gregory, the 
Pope,"!* does not always whc^ly extinguish them ; and a» God 
leaves inhis children some remainsof concupiscence, which keeps 
tiiem in humility, Satan, his imitator, in a contrary sense, leaves 
also in his slaves, however strange it may seem, some remains 
of piety, (false, to be sure, and deceitful,) but yet apparent, 
whereby he accomplishes their seduction. To complete die 
mischief, they believe themselves saints, without reflecting that 
piety unattended with all its requisites, is nothing but hypocrisy. 

Melancthon, from some interior impulse, was moved to think 
that peace and unity, without which there is neither faith nor 
Church, had no other support on earth but the authority of the 
ancirnt pastors. He did not follow this divine light to its whole 
extent ; his foundations were all subverted ; every thing fell out 
contrary to his hopes. He aspired to unity ; he lost it for ever, 
without being able to meet with so much as the shadow of it in 
the party wherein he had sought it. The Reformation, brought 
about or supported by arms, filled him with horror; he saw 
himself under the necessity of finding out excuses for an ex- 
travagance which he detested. Let us reflect on what he wrote 
to the Landgrave of Hesse, whom he saw ready to take up 
arms : — '* May your Highness be persuaded that it is better to 
radure all extremities than to take up arms for the Gospel 
cause. ";|; But he was forced to retract this fine maxim, when 
die party had entered into a confederacy to make war, and Lu- 
ther himself had declared for them. 

The unfortunate Melancthon could not even retain his natural 
■hiceri^ ; but was obliged to join with Bucer in laying snares 
for the Catholics, in affected equivocations ; to load them with 
calaninies in the Confession of Augsburg ;§ to approve publicly 
this Confession, which he wished from tiSe bottom of his heart 
to see reformed in so many points ; to speak always as best 
pleased others ; to pass his whole life in perpetual dissimulation; 
^nii that even with respect to religion, the first act whereof is to 

*Rom.iT. 18. t Pastor. part iii.Adnuai. 
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believe, as the second is to confess. What constraint ! what 
corruption ! But party zeal carries all before it ; one hardens 
and animates another ; they must not only defend themselves, 
but multiply ; the fine name of Reformation makes all lawful, 
and the first engagement makes all necessary. 

^ — Thi Princes and Doeion rfUu p&rtff are alike intupportahU to Mm. 

Meanwhile the heart is stung with secret reproaches, and 
such a state becomes irksome. Melancthon oflen declares that 
strange things pass in his mind, and knows not how to express 
his internal anguish. In the account he gives his intimate 
friend Cameranus, concerning the decrees of the Assembly of 
Spire, and the resolutions taken by the Protestants, all the terms 
he employs to represent his grief are extreme. ** They are in- 
credible agitations and the torments of hell ; he is almost brought 
to death's door. What he feels is horrible : his consternation 
is astonishing. During his oppressions he is sensibly convinced 
how much certain people are to blame."* When he dares not 
to speak out, it is some head of the party that is to be under- J 
stood, and principally Luther : it was not certainly out of any I 
fear of Rome that he wrote with so much precaution, and kept 
within such bounds ; and, on the other hand, it is most certain 
nothing troubled him so much as what passed in the party itself, 
where all things were carried on by political interests, under- 
hand contrivances, and violent counsels ; in a word, nothing 
was there treated on but leagues, '* which all good men," said 
he, *« ought to prevent"! All the affairs of the Reformation 
turned on these leagues of princes with the confederate towns, 
which the emperor had a mind to break, and the Protestant 
princes were resolved to maintain ; and this is what Melancthon 
wrote to Camerarius on the subject : — ** You see, my dear friend, 
that in all these conventions nothing is less thought on than re- 
ligion ; fear makes them propose agreements, such as they are, 
for a time and with dissimulation ; and no wonder if such treaties ] 
succeed ill ; for is it possible that God should bless such coun- 
sels ?" J Far from exaggerating when he speaks thus, it is per- 
ceived, even from his letters, that he saw somediing in the party 
still worse than what he wrote. " I see," says he, " that there 
is something secretly contriving, and I wish I were able to stifle 
all my thoughts."§ He had such a disgust against the princes 
af his own party and their assemblies, into which diey always 
brought him, in order to draw from his eloquence and facility 
excuses for counsels he approved not of, that at length he cried 
out—" Happy are^ they who meddle not with public affidrs."|| 

* Libu ir. Ep. 85. t Sl«d.Ub.viiL t Lib. iv. Ep. 137. 
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Nor did he ever find the least repose, tiU, after a too clear con- 
yiction of the evil intentions of those princes, *' he had quite left 
off giving himself any concern ahout their projects. "* But they 
entangled him again in their intrigues in spite of him ; and we 
shall soon see how he was obliged to authorize, by writing, their 
most scandalous proceedings. The opinion he had of the Doc- 
tors of the party, and how httle he was satisfied with them, has 
been already shown: but here is something still stronger. 
" Their manners are such," says he, " that, to speak very mod- 
erately, many people, moved at the confusion they behold 
amongst them, think any other state a golden age comparatively 
to that they put us in."! He judged " these wounds incurable ;" J 
and the Iteformation, from the very beginning, stood in need of 
another reformation. 

34.— TA« prodigieSf the propheeieSf the horoscopes, wherewUh MeUmcthon vmu 

disturbed. 

Besides these agitations, in his correspondence with Came- 
rarius, Osiander, and the rest of the heads of the party, and vtrith 
Luther himself, he was continually upon the subject of the pro- 
digies that happened, and the dreadful threats of the angry 
heavens. Sometimes you know not what he would be at : but 
it is alwajTS something terrible — something, I know not what, 
which he promises to (hsclose in private to his fiiend Camerarius, 
raises a kind of horror when you read him.§ Other prodigies, 
almost coincident with the sitting of the Diet of Augsburg, ap- 
peared to him fisLVorable to the new Gospel. At Rome, ^* the 
extraordinary overflowing of the Tiber, and a mule's bringing 
forth whose foal had a crane's foot ;" in the territory of Augs- 
burg, the birth of a ^^ calf with two heads," were to him a sign 
of an unquestionable change in the state of the universe, and 
in particular of ** Rome's approaching ruin by schism :"|| it is 
what he writes most seriously to Luther himself, informing him 
withal, that this happened on that same day the Confession of 
Augsburg was presented to the emperor. Here we see with 
what notions the authors of this Confession, and the heads of 
the Reformation, fed themselves at so great a conjuncture : Me- 
lancthon's letters are quite full of dreams and visions, and one 
is apt to think he is reading Titus Livius, upon viewing all the 
prodigies there related. Is this all ? Oh, the extreme weak- 
ness of a mind in other respects admirable, and, but for his pre- 
possession, so penetrating ! The threats of astrologers terrify 
him. He is continually under frights from the ominous con* 
junctions of the stars — ^*' a dreadful aspect of Mars" makes him 
tremble for his daughter, whose horoscope he himself had cast. 

« Lib. hr.Eo. 888. f Ibid. Ep. 743. X lbid.EA.lf». 
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He is not leas ^ dismayed at the horrible flame of a comet ex- 
tremely northern."* 

While the conferences were held at Augsburg upon matters 
of religion* he comforts himself for their proceeding so slowly 
on, because ** the astrologers foretell that the stars will be more 
propitious to ecclesiastical disputes towards autumn."!* ^^ 
was above all these presages, it is true ; and Melancthon repeats 
it frequently, as well as the almanac-makers ; but, after all, the 
stars rule even Church affairs. We find his friends, that is, the 
heads of the party, entered with him into these reflections : as 
for himself, his unlucky nativity promised him nothing but end- 
less contests on doctrine, great labors, and little firuit. He is 
astonished, bom as he was on the hills adjacent to the Rhine, 
that it should have been foretold him he was to sufier shipwreck 
on the Baltic Sea ;t and being sent for into England and Den- 
mark, he is determmed not to venture himself on that sea. To 
so many prodigies and so many threats of un&iendly constella- 
tions, to complete the illusion, h^ joined also prophecies. It 
was one of the party's weaknesses to believe fliat their whc^e 
success had been foretold ; and here is one of the most remaikable 
predictions they boast of. In 1516, as they say, and a year before 
the commotions of Luther, some cordelier or other, comment- 
ing on Daniel, had taken it into his hr ad to say, that the ^ Pope's 
power was going to decline, and would never rise again."§ This 
prediction was equally true with that other which this new prophet 
tacked to it, namely, that in 1600, ^* the Turk would be master 
of all Italy and Germany." Notwitiistanding, Melancthon seri- 
ously relates the vision of this fanatic, and boasts of having the 
original by him, just as it was written by the broflier cordelier. 
Who would not have trembled at this news ? The Pope, it seems« 
already stag^^ered at Luther's blow, and now they will have it 
that he is quite laid flat. Melancthon takes all this for prophecy ; 
so weak is man when prepossessed. After the Pope's downfall 
he believes he sees the victorious Turk pressing forward ; nay, 
the earthquakes that happened then confirm him in this thou^t 

Who would believe him capable of all these impressions, if 
all his letters were not full of them ? We must do him this honor 
— they were not his own dangers which caused him so much 
trouble and anxiety. In the midst of his most violent agitations 
we hear him say confidently, ** our dangers disturb me less than 
our faults." II He assigns a fine motive for his grief — ^the public 
grievances, and particularly the grievances of the Church : but 
the truth is, he was sensible in his conscience, as he frequently 

* Lib. iL Ep. 37. 445. Lib. iy. Ep. 119, 135, 137, 195, 198, 759, 844, etc 
119, 146. t lb. Ep. 93. t Lib. iL Ep. 44& 37. 
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tcknowledges, how great a share those persons had m these 
nevances who had boasted of being the reformers of them. 
But enough of the troubles which afflicted Melancthon in par- 
ticular : £e reasons of his behavior at the Assembly of Smal- 
kaldt and the motives for the restriction he put to that furious 
article which Luther proposed against the Pope, have been suf* 
ficiently explained. 



BOOK VI. 

[From tbe year 1537 to the year 1546.] 

A brief Summaiy. — ^The Landgrave endeavors to maintain . union between 
the Lutherans and ZuingUans. — A new remedy discovered for the incon- 
tinence of this Prince, by allowing him to marry a second wife, the first 
being alive. — ^The remarkable instruction he gives to Bucer, in order to in- 
duce Luther and Melancthon to adopt this sentiment — ^The dogmatical 
judgment of Luther, Bucer, and Melancthon, in favor of Polygamy. — The 
new marriage ensues in consequence of this consultation. — ^The Party is 
■shamed, and has not courage to deny or acknowled^ it. — The Landgrave 
prevails on Luther to suppress the elevation of the Holy Sacrament in favor 
of the Swiss, whom this ceremony had alienated from the League of Smal- 
kald. — On this occasion Luther is provoked anew against the Sacramen- 
tartans. — ^Mdancthon's desi^ to destroy the foundation of the Altar Sac- 
rifice. — It is acknowledged m the Party that this Sacrifice is inseparable 
firom the Real Presence and Luther's doctrine. — ^As much confessed con- 
iseming Adoration. — A Momentaneous Presence, and in the sole reception, 
how aUowed. — ^Luther's sentiment despised bv Melancthon and the Di- 
vines of Leipsic and Wittenberg. — ^Luther's furious Theses against the 
Divines of Louvain. — ^He acknowledges the Sacrament to be adorable, 
detests the ZiiingKans, and dies. 

I,— 'The semittlous Ineoniineneyofthe Landgrme, and what remedy was fintnd 

far it in tA« ReformatUnu 

Thk agreement of Wittenherg continued not long ; it was 
foolish to imagine that a peace so patched up could be of long 
duration, and that so great an opposition in doctrine, with so 
great an emotion in the minds of men, could be surmounted by 
equivocations. Ludier could not forbear uttering angry words 
mnd venting his spleen against Bucer. Those of Zurich were 
not backward in defending their Doctor ; but Philip, Landgrave 
of Hesse, who had always warlike projects in contemplation, 
kept the whole Protestant party united, as far as he was able, 
and for some years withheld them from coming to an open rup- 
ture. This Prince was die support of the League of Smalkald, 
and, considering the great need they had of him in the party, 
they allowed to him what no example before had Mrarranted 
among Christians — it was to have two wives at once ; nor could 
the Refbrmation find out any other remedy for his incontinence. 

Tbe hiatoriana who have written that tlus Prince was^ in other 
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respects, very temperate,* were not let into the whole secret of 
the party ; thoy did all they could to conceal the intemperanca 
of a Prince whom the Reformation cried up ahove all odiers* 
We find from Melancthon's letters, in 1539,'|* at the time when 
the League of Smalkald became so formidable, that this Pnnce 
had a dintcmpcr which was carefully concealed ; it was one of 
thf >sc that arc not to be named. He recovered ; and, for his 
intemperance, the heads of Ae Reformation prescribed tbsnew 
remedy ubovc-mentioned. They concealed, as much as they 
were able, this shame of the new doctrine. M. de Thou, widi 
all his penetration into foreign affairs, could, it seems, discover 
no more than that this Prince, ** by the advice of his pastors," 
had a concubine together with his wife. This is enough to cover 
these false pastors witli confusion who thus authorized concu- 
binage : but it was not then known that these pastors were Luther 
himself and all the heads of the party, and that they permitted 
the Landgrave to have a concubine under the title of a lawful 
wife, although he had then another whose marriage subsisted in 
full force. At present this whole mystery of iniquity is discovered 
by the authentic papers which the late Elector Palatine, Charles 
Lewis, caused to be printed, and part of which, Ernest, Prince 
of Hesse, descended from Phihp, has made public since his 
becoming Catholic. 

8. — Important acts rdatinfr to this matter, taken from a hook fninted hy order of 

the Elector Charles Lewis, Count Palatine. 

The book which the Prince Palatine caused to bo printed 
bears this title, — " Conscientious Considerations on Marriage, 
with a Dilucidation of the Questions till this present time de- 
bated, touching Adultery, Divorce, and Polygamy." The book 
came out in German, in 1679, under the borrowed name of 
Daphneus Arcuarius, under which was concealed diat of Lau- 
rentius Boeger, that is, Laurence Archer, one of this Prince's 
counsellors. The design of the book is, apparently, to justify 
Luther against Beilarmine, who accused him of authorizing 
polygeuny, but, in reaUty, he shows that Luther favored it ; and 
lest it might be said he, perchance, advanced this doctrine at 
the beginning only of the Reformation, he produces what waa 
done long afler, in this new marriage of the Landgrave. He 
instances in three pieces, the first of which is an instruction of 
the Landgrave himself delivered to Bucer, for he was the person 
commissioned to negotiate with Luther the whole business, 
whence it is plain that die Landgrave at times employed him in 
adjusting matters of a quite different nature than were the Sa* 
cramentarian contests. Yotu have here a faithful copy of this 
instruction ; and, as the piece is remarkable, it may be here seen 

* Tbuan. Lib. iv. ad an. 1557. f Md. Lib. iv. Ep. 214 
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entire, translated word for word, from German into Latin, and 
liy a good hand.* 

9y — B m,ti seni to Luiher and other heads of the Party to obtain leave for marrying 
a teeend wife — this Princess instructUms to his Envoy, 

The LandgrpLve begins by setting forth how that, ^' since his 
kst ilhiess, he had reflected much on his state, and chiefly upon 
flds, that a few weeks ailer his mairiage he had begun to wallow 
in adidteiy : that his pastors had iM^uently exhorted him to ap- 
proaoi the holy table, but he did believe he should there meet 
with his judgment, because he will not abandon such a course 
of life."! ^® imputes to his wife the cause of all his disorders, 
and gives the reasons for his never loving her ; but, having a 
difficulty in explaining himself on these matters, he refers them 
to Bucer, whom he had made privy to the whole aflair. Next 
he speaks of his complexion, and die efl^jfts of high living at the 
assemblies of the empire, at which he was obliged to be present. 
To carry thither a wiife of such a quality as his own, would be 
too great an encumbrance. When his preachers remonstrated to 
lum that he ought to punish adulteries and such like crimes, 
^ How," said he, ** can I punish crimes of which I myself am 
guilty? When I expose myself in war for the Gospel cause, I 
think I should go to the Devil should I be killed Uiere by the 
sword or a musket-ball.;]; I am sensiKle tha^^^ith the wife I 
have, NEITHER CAN I, NEITHER WILL I, chaugc my life, whereof 
I take God to witness ; so that I find no means of amendment 
but by the remedies God afibrded the people of old, that is to 
aaj, polygamy. "§ 

^"^Sequd to the biBtruetum — the Landgrave promises the revenues ofMonas^ 
teries to Luther \fhe will favor his design. 

He there states the reasons which persuade him that it is not 
forbidden under the Gospel ; and what deserves most notice, 
is his saying, ^* that, to his knowledge, Luther and Melancthon 
advised the King of England not to break ofl*his marriage with 
^ Queen, his wife ; but, besides her, also to wed another." || 
^Hiis, again, is a secret we were ignorant of: but a Prince, so 
^>eU informed, says he knows it ; and adds, that they ought to 
^^0^ him this remedy so much the readier, because he demands 
it only " for the salvation of his soul." " I am resolved," pro- 
ceeds he, '* to remain no longer in the snares of the Devil ; 
NEITHER CAN I, NEITHER WILL I, withdrw mysolf but by this 
way ; wherefore I beg of Luther, of MeldHNhon, of Bucer him- 
self, to give me a cerdficate, that I may embrace it. But, if they 
apprehend that such a certificate may turn to scandal at this 
tiJne, and prejudice the Gospel cause, should it be printed, I 

* See the end of this (6th) book. t Inst N. 1, 2. lb. n. 3. 

II110L N. 5. § Ibid. N. 6. U lbid.N.6.et8eq.Ibid.N. 10. Ibid. N. 11, 12. 
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desire at least they will frive me a declaration in writingv that 
(rod would not be otfended should I marry in private ; and Aat 
they will seek for means to make this mairiage public ia.4iie 
time, to the end that the woman I shall wed may not pass fer a \ 
dishonest person, otherwise, in process of time, the Church 
would be scandalized."* Then he assures them that " they 
need not fear lest this second marriage should make him uynre 
his first wife, or even sepaille himself from her ; since, n the 
contrary, he is determined on this occasion to carry his mss, 
and leave his dominions to their common children. Let them, 
therefore, grant me," continues this Prince, *^ in the name of 
God, what I request of them, to the end that I may both live 
and die more cheerfully for the Gospel cause, and more willingly 
undertake the defence of it ; and, on my part, I will do what- 
soever they shall in reison ask of me, whether they demand the 
revenues of monasteries, or other things of a similar nature. "'f 

5. — ContinuaHon ofU — the Landgrave propoaes to haae recowrat to the Emperor^ 

and even to the Pope, m case ofre/uaaL 

We see hifW artfully he insinuates the reasons ^diich he, who 
knew them so thoroughly, was sensible would have most influ- 
ence on them ; and, as he foresaw that scandal was the thing 
they would most dread, he adds, ^* That already the ecclesiastics 
hated the ProtH|ants to such a degree, that they would not hate 
them more or less for this new article allowing polygamy : but 
if, contrary to his expectation, Melancthon and Lufiier should 
prove inexorable, many designs ran in his head — amongst others, 
that of applying to the Emperor for this dispensation, whatever 
money it might cost him."J This was a ticklish point — " For," 
continues he, *' there is no likelihood of the Emperor's granting; 
this permission without a dispensation from the Pope, for which 
I care but httle," says he ;§ *'but for that of the Emperor I ought 
not to despise it, though I should make but little account of &at 
too, did I not otherwise believe that God had rather allowed 
than forbidden what I wish for ; and if the attempt I make 
on this side (that is upon Luther) succeed not, a human fear 
urges me to demand the Emperor's consent, certain as I am to 
obtain all I please, upon giving a round sum of money to sonM| 
one of his ministers. But although I would not for any thin^^ 
in the world withdraw myself from the Gospel, or be engaged 
in any affair that might be contrary to its interest, I am, never- 
theless, afraid lest it$ Imperialists should draw me into some- 
thing not conducive to the interests of this cause and party. I, 
therefore, call on them," concludes he, '* to afford me the redress 
I expect, lest I should go seek it in some other place less agree- 
able ; desirous a thousand times rather to owe my repose to their 

*Iii8tN. 12. t Ibid. N. 13. tIbid.N. 14L § Ibid. N. 15. et aeq. 
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pemnsBion ftan to all other human permissions. Finally, I de- 
nre to faavey in writing, the opinion of Luther, Melancthon, and 
BnciSlrf in order that I may amend myself, and with a good con* 
science approach the Sacrament." — Given at Melsinguen, the 
Sunday after St Catherine's Day, 1639. 

"Philip, Landgrave of Hesse." 

6. — The dog^iaHeal advice of Luther,-— Pe lif gmny aUowed by Mm and the other 

heads of the Pr^kaUmts, 

The instruction was equally pressing and ticklish. We see 
the secret springs which the Landgrave sets in motion : he for- 
gets nothing ; and whatever contempt he showed for the Pope, 
file very naming him on this occasion was too much for these 
new Doctors. So dexterous a Prince let not that word slip 
without design ; and, besides, the very liint of entering into 
conjunction with the Emperor, was enough to make the whole 
party tremble. These reasons carried with them much more 
weight than those the Landgrave had striven to draw from Scrip- 
ture. To cogent reasons £ere was joined an artfiil agent. Ac- 
cordingly, Bucer obtained of Luther a consultation in form, the 
original of which was in German, in Melancthon's hand and 
style.* It is permitted to the Landgrave, according to the 
Gospel,'!* {^^^ every thing is done in the Reformation under that 
name,) to marry another wife besides the one he has already^ 
They deplore, indeed, the condition he is in, ** that he cannot 
refrain from his adulteries as long as he shall have but one wife ;";(; 
and represent to him this state as very bad in the sight of God, 
and contrary '^ to the security of his conscience."§ But at the 
same time, and in the next period, they grsint him their leave, 
and declare to him that *^ he may marry a second wife, if he be 
fidly bent upon it, provided only he keep it secret." Thus the 
nme mouth pronounces good and evil ; || thus the crime be- 
comes lawful by concealing it. I blush to write these things, 
and the Doctors who wrote them were themselves ashamed of 
(beni. This may be seen through the whole tenor of their per- 
plexed and winding sentences : but they, in the end, were obliged 
M speak the word, and allow the Landgrave, in express terms, 
'tis bigamy he so much coveted. This was the first time it was 
«ver said, since the birth of Christianity, by men styling them- 
selves Doctors in the Church, that Jesus Christ had not forbid- 
den such marriages : that text of Genesis, •• They shall be two 
in one flesh,"ir was eluded, although Jesus Christ had reduced 
it to its first sense and primitive institution, which suffers but 
two persons in the nuptial band.** The resolution, in the Ger- 
man language, was signed by Luther, Bucer, and Melancthon* 

* See the endofthiB (6th) Book. tConsiiLde Lother.N. 81,23. {Ibid. N.80. 
ittiid.N.Sl. IIJaiii.iii.ia fOen.iLM. «* Matt. lix. 4^ 6, 8. 
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Two Other Doctors, one of them Melander, the Landgrave'i 
minister, signed it also, in Latin, at Wittenberg, in the mondi 
of December, 1539.* This permission was granted iii^fonn 
of dispensation, and reduced to a case of necessity,']' ibr fliflff 
were ashamed of passing this practice into a general law. Thej 
found out necessities against the Gospel, and, after having M 
much blamed the dispensatioiis of Rome, they ventured to give 
one of that high importante. All the most renowned penona 
of the Reformation in Gemumy consented to this iniqoity: 
God visibly gave them over to a reprobate sense ; and those 
who exclaimed against abuses in order to render the Church 
odious, themselves commit much stranger and more numerous 
ones at the very beginning of their Reformation, than they could 
either rake up or invfnt during the course of so many ages that 
they upbraul the Church with her corruption. 

7. — What was answered in this Consultation with rdaUon to the Eimpent. 

The Landgrave had very well foreseen he should make his 
Doctors treiwle with the bare mentioning his thoughts of treat- 
ing with thoi* Emperor on this affair. They answer him, that 
this Prince has neither faith nor religion — ^^ that he is a cheat, 
who has nothing of German manners in him, with whom it is 
dangerous to enter inio any engagements.";]; Writing thus to 
a Prince of tU^ empire, what is it else but putting all Germanj 
in a flame 1 Then what can be more abject than what appears 
at the beginning of this advice ? *' Our poor, little, miserable, 
and abandoned Church," say they, ** stands in need of virtuous 
governing princes. "§ Here is the reason, if taken right, these 
new Doctors go upon. But these virtuous princes the Refor- 
mation stood in need of, were princes who would make the Gos- 
pel subservient to their passions. The Church, indeed, may 
want the support of princes for her temporal repose ; but to broach 
pernicious and unheard-of points of doctrine, purely to jJease 
them, and, by this means, to sacrifice to them the Gospel thej 
boast of re-establishing, is the true mystery of iniquity, and the 
abomination of desolation in the sanctuary. 

8.— rA« secret of the second Marriage, which was to pass for Conctdnnage ikk 
scandal despised by those who were of the ConsuUation, •*> 

So infamous a Consultation was enough to discredit the whole 
party ; nor could the Doctors who subscribed it have silenced 
the clamors, nor shunned the odium of the people, who, as them- 
selves do own, would have '* ranked them with Mahometans, or 
Anabaptists, that make a jest of marriage." || Accordingly they 
took their measures, and, in their advice, forbade the Landgrave, 
above all things, ever to discover this new marriage. There were 

♦ Book of Conscien. Confid. S. N. «. t CcmsolL N. 4. 10, 21. 

tItid.N.9i,U. §Ibid.N.8. I Ckmmilt N. 10, 1& 
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Tf fODUill number of witnesses to be present, who were 
>e bound to secrecy " under the seal of confe8sion,"*«-> 
ike the Consultation. The new bride was to pass for a 
ae. They preferred this scandal in the house of thia 

that which would be caused throughout all Christen- 
the sanctioning of a marriage so contrary to the Gospelf 
be common doctrine of all Christians. | 

teond Marriage is made in prwfiA§ — the eonfroel agreed iiponr^l640. 

consultation was followed by a marriage, in form, betwixt 
Landgrave of Hesse, and Margaret of Saal, by the con- 
!3hristina of Saxony, his wife. The Prince had no more 
it declare, at his marriage, that he did not take this sec- 
j " through any levity or curiosity, but from inevitable 
ies of body and conscience, which his Highness had laid 
lany learned, prudent. Christian, and devout preachers, 

1 advised him to put his conscience in repose ,by this 
*;^ The instrument of this marriage, dated the 4th of 
1540, may be found, together with the coiuultation, in 
I which was published by order of the Elector Palatine. 
Bmest has also furnished the same pieces, so that they 
>me pubhc in two ways. It is ten or twelve years since 
if diem have been produced in a book dispersed through 
ice,§ and never contradicted ; and now we have them in 

authentic form that there is no room left for doubt, 
ithing further might be required, I have added thereto 
dgrave's instruction, and the history is now complete. 

Lan/^aioe^s and Luther*8 Anstoer to those who reproach them with 

this Marriage, 

deeds generally come out one way or other. Whatever 
was used to conceal this scandalous marriage, it began, 
eless, to be suspected ; and certain it is, both the Land- 
ed Luther were upbraided with it in public writings, but 
fled off the matter by equivocating. A German author 
lished a letter of the Landgrave's to Henry, the young 
f Brunswick, where he speaks to him in these words: — 
eproach me with a report that prevails of my having taken 
d wife, whilst the first is still living : but I declare to 
it if you or any other person say that I have contracted 
uistian marriage, or that I have done any thing unworthy 
ristian Prince, it is all downright calumny : for although, 
\ God, I look upon myself as a miserable sinner, I live, 
r, before him, in my faith and in my conscience, afler 
manner that my confessors do not hold me for an un- 

loltN.ai. flbid. tInBtCopakt^-SeetheeDdoftfaHi(etk)Bodt 
res de Ga0tine«u. — ^Varill Eust da l'Herafl» lir. m 
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christian person. I give scandal to no one, and live with the 
Princess, my wife, in a perfect good understanding."* All this 
was true, in his way of thinking, for he did not allow that tiie 
marriage he was reproached with was unchristian. His first 
lady was satisfied with it, and the Consultation had stopped the 
mouths of the Confessors of this Prince. Luther answers with 
no less artifice. *^ They reproach the Landgrave," says he, 
*^ with heing a polygamist. I have not much to say on that suh- 
ject. The Landgrave is ahlc, and has men learned enough to 
defend him. As for myself, I know one only Princess and 
Landgrave of Hesse, who is and ought to be named wife and 
mother in. Hesse ; and there is no other that can give young 
Landgraves to this Prince, but the Princess who is the daughter 
of George, Duke of Saxony. "| And, indeed, they had ordered 
matters so that neither the new bride nor her children could bear 
the title of Landgraves. To defend themselves thus, is aiding 
their own conviction, and acknowledging the shameful corrup- 
tion introduced in doctrine by those who, in all their works, spoke 
of nothing but re-establishing the pure Gospel. 

11. — LtUher'a Momk/oiM Serm»n on Marriagu 
Afler all, Luther did hut follow those principles he had laid 
down in other places. I have always dreaded speaking of these 
** inevitable necessities" which he recognised in the union of 
the two sexes, and of that scandalous sermon he delivered at 
Wittenberg on marriage ; but, since the series of this history 
has made me at once break through that barrier which modesty 
had laid in my way, I «an no longer dissemble what is found 
printed in Luther's works. J It is true, then, that in a sermon 
which he delivered at Wittenberg, for the reformation of mar- 
riage, he blushed not to pronounce these infamous and scan- 
dalous words : — " If they are stubborn (he speaks of wives) ifl 
is fitting their husbands should tell them^ if you will not anothcH 
wiB : if the mistress refuse to come* let the moid be called. '= 
A nion would blush to hear such words in a force, and on the 
stage. The chief of the reformers preaches this seriously i] 
the Church ; and, as he turned all his excesses into dogmas, he 
adds : — " However, it is necessary for the husband to bring hii 
wife first before the Church, and to admonish her two or thre^^ 
times ; afler that put her away, and take Esther instead of 
Vasthi." This was a new cause for divorce superadded to tha" 
of adultery. Thus did Luther handle the subject of the refor- 
mation of marriage. We must not ask him in what Gospel he 
found this article ; it is sufficient that it is included " in thos« 
necessities," which he fain would believe were above all law 

♦ Hortledenis de Caus. BcU. Germ. An. 154a f Jen. T.-ril foL 425^ 
f Sena, deMatrim. t. v. foL 123. 
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and precautions. Afler this, will any one wonder at what he 
allowed the Landgrave ? In this sermon, it is true, he orders 
to repudiate the first wife before the other be taken ; and, in the 
consultation, he permits the Landgrave to have two at once. 
But, then, the sermon was pronounced in 1622, and the Con- 
sultation was penned in 1639. It was but fair that Luther 
should have learned something afler seventeen or eighteen jean 
spent in reforming. 

12. — The Landgrave obliges LtOher to suppress the elevaUon of the blessed Sac* 
rament in the Mass, — How this oeeasion was made use of to ir^lame him anew 
agmnst the Saeramentarians. — 1542, 1543. 

From that time forward the Landgrave had almost an abso- 
lute sway over this patriarch of the Reformation ; and after 
having found out his weak side in so essential a point, he no 
longer thought him capable of resisting him. This Prince was 
little versed in controversies ; but, to make amends, like an ex- 
pert politician, he knew how to conciliate the minds of men, to 
manage different interests, and keep up confederacies. His 
chief aim was to prevail upon the Swiss to enter into that of 
Smalkald ; but he perceived they were offended at many things 
in practice among the Lutherans, and particularly at the eleva- 
tion of the Holy Sacrament, which was stiU in use, with the ring- 
ing of the bell, and the people striking their breasts, with sighs 
^d groans. Five-and-twenty years had Luther preserved these 
potions of a piety which he knew had Jesus Christ for its ob- 
ject : but nothing was permanent in the Reformation. The 
Landgrave never ceased attacking Luther on this head, and im- 
portuned him in such a manner, that after suffering tibus custom 
f o be abolished in some Churches of his party, he at length set 
'^ aside in the Church of Wittenberg, which was under his im- 
'^cdiate direction. These changes happened in 1542 and 1643.* 
^he Saeramentarians triumphed at it ; they believed that Luther 
^as now relenting : and, even among the Lutherans, it was said 
^« was at length filing off from that admirable resolution, where- 
^^ith he had, up to that period,^ maintained the ancient doctrine 
^f the Real Presence, and that he was about coming to an un« 
^crstanding with the Saeramentarians. He was nettled at these 
"■^ports ; for he was impatient of the most trifling circumstance 
^OBA infringed on his audiority.t Peucer, Melancthon's son-in- 
^^w, from whom we have taken this account, observes, he took 
*>o notice of it for awhile ; for, says he, " his great heart was not 
^*iily wrought upon." J We shall now, however, see by what 
'neans they roused him. A physician named Wildus, of great 

. * Gas. Pcuc. Nar. Hist dc PhiL Mel soccri. suL sent de Coen. Dodl 
-^'nltetpt, 1596. p. 24. 

f Peuc ibid. SuItierL id. Ep. ad CaL inter CaW.Ei^^lA. \^«<Qi^'^Mdb. 
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repute in hia profession, and much esteemed by the nolrility of 
Misnia, where these reports were most spread against Luther, 
came to visit him at WitU-nberg, and met with a kind reception 
at his house. " It fell out," proceeds Peucer, •• that, at a feast, 
where Molanrthon was also present, this physician being heated 
with wine, (for at the Reformers' tables men drank as in other 
places, and such abuses as these were not what they had under- 
taken to correct ;) this physician, I say, began to talk unguard- 
edly of the eh'vation lately suppressed, and told Luther very 
frankly, that the common opinion was, he had made this altera- 
tion only to please the Swiss, and that he had at length adopted 
their opinions. This great heart was not proof against these 
words uttered in liquor ; his emotion was perceptible, and Me* 
lancthon foresaw what ensued. 

13. — Luther'8 old jealousy awakened agmnH ZvmgHmt and kU duciptes.-^lS^ 

In this manner was Luther animated against the Swiss, and 
his wrath became implacable on account of two books, which 
those of Zurich caused to be printed the same year. One was 
a translation of the Bible made by Leo of Juda, that famous 
Jew who embraced the Zuinglian doctrine ; the other was the 
works of Zuinglius, carefully collected, with great eulogiums of 
this author. Although there was nothing in these books against 
Luther's person, immediately upon their publication he flew oat 
into the greatest extravagance, nor had his transports ever q)- 
peared so violent. The Zuinglians published, and the Luther- 
ans have almost owned the same, that Luther could not endure 
that any one, besides himself, should meddle with translatiiig 
the Bible.* He had made a very elegant version of it in his 
own language, and thought it was not consistent with his honor 
that the Reformation should have any other, at least where Ger- 
man was understood. The works of Zuinglius awakened his 
jealousy,! and he believed they were always resolved to set up 
ma man against him, to dispute with him tibe glory of being tho 
£nt reformer. :|: Be that as it will, Melancthon and the Luther^ 
ans all owned that, after a truce of five or six years' standin^'^ 
Luther first renewed the war with greater fury than ever. What;- 
ever power the Landgrave had upon Luther, he could nev^'^ 
restrain his transports for any considerable time. The Swii^ ^ 
produce letters in Luther's own hand, where he forbids the bool^^ 
Beller, who had made him a present of Leo's translation, 
to send him any thing from those of Zurich, ** for they wei 
damned men, who dragged away others into hell ; and ti 
churches no longer could communicate with them, nor consei 

* Hoep. part ii. p. 185. Cahx. Judidxim, N, 72. p. 121, 192. 
f Hoi^ iid. £ 184. '^ X\SdiA. 
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to their blasphemies, and he had resolved to oppose them by his 
writings and his prayers, to his very last breath."* . 

14. — Luther wUl not suffer the SaerameHtarians tobe any longer prayed for , and 

believes them inevUably damned. — 1544. 

He kept his word. The year following he pubUshed a com- 
ment upon Genesis, where he placed Zuinglius and (Ecolara- 
padias with Arius, with Muncer, and the Anabaptists, among 
the Idolaters, who made for themselves " an idol of their own 
thoughts, and adored them in contempt of God's word." But 
what he afterwards published was much more terrible — ^it was 
his little •• Confession of Faith," where he calls them ** madmen, 
blasphemers, miserable wretches, damned souls, for whom it 
was no longer lawful to pray :"■[ for he carried matters to this 
extremity, and protested he never would have any further com- 
munication with them, " neither by letters, nor by words, nor by 
works," if they did not confess " that the bread of the £ucharist 
was the true natural body of our Lord, which the impious, and 
even the traitor Judas, received not less by the mouUi than St. 
Peter and the rest of the faithful." 

15. — Luther^s JlmUhemas. 

By that means he believed he had put an end to the scan- 
dalous interpretations of the Sacramentarians, who turned all to 
their own sense ; and declared he held all for fanatics, who 
should refuse subscribing this last ** confession of faith.";]; For 
he now assumed so high a tone, and so threatened the world 
with his anathemas, that the Zuinglians no longer called him 
any thing but the ** new Pope, and new Anti- Christ" 

16. — The ZuingUanM reprove Luther for always having the DevU in his moM, 

and cdl fim a madman. 

Thus not less vigorous was the defence than the attack. 
Those of Zurich, scandalized at this strange expression, ** the 
bread is the true natural body of our Lord," were much more 
«o at Luther's outrageous contumelies ; insomuch that they 
>rrote a book, entitled, *' Against the vain and scandalous Cai- 
vmnies of Luther," in which they maintain '' that a man must 
"be as mad as himself to bear with his furious sallies ; that he 
dishonored his old age ; and, by his violence, rendered himself 
contemptible ; and he ought to be ashamed of filling his books 
with so much abusive language, and so many devils." The 
truth is, Luther had taken care to place the devils within and 
without, at top and at bottom, at the right hand and the left, be- 
fore and behind the Zuinglians ; inventing, withal, new phrases 
to pierce them through and through with devils, and repeating 
this odious name even so as to excite horror. 

* Ibid. £ 183. t Hosp. Ibid. p. 186, 187. Calix. Jud. N. 73. n. 133. et weq. 
Lut ptrv. Cona. { Cone p. 734. Lutb.Vii.^^iit&. Unn^V^^ 
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17. — Luther*a aeandaloua Prayer^ vho sa^ hf never offended iht Bev3. 

Such washiH ciistoin : in 1542 the Turk threatened Germanj 

more thtin evor ; hc> had published a prayer against him, when 

he brought in the Di>vil aflcr a strange manner. *' Thou know- 

est,'* said ho, '' O Lord, that tlie Divil, the Pope, and the Tuik 

have nfither right nor rciison to torment us, for we have never 

ofTended them : but because we confess that thou, O Fatheff 

axul tliy Son, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost, are but one 

only God eternal — there is our sin, there is our whole crime; ] 

for that it is they hate and persecute us ; and we should no 

longer have to fear any thing from them, did we but renounce 

this faith."* ^Vhat a blindness, to jumble together the Devil, 

the Pope, and the Turk, as the three enemies of the faith in the 

Trinity ! what a calumny to aver that the Pope persecutes them 

for this faith ! and what folly to exculpate himself to the enemy 

of mankind as one that never had given him any displeasure ! 

18. — Bucer's own Confeaaion q/FaUh — He cor^firma that the untoorthy doreoBi ' 
receive the hotly of our Lord. — Invention of solid Faith. 

Sometime after Luther had renewed his indignation against I 
the Sacramentarians, in the manner already mentioned, Bucer 
framed a new confession of faith. These men were never tired 
of that ; it seemed as if he had a mind to oppose it to die little 
confession which Luther had but just published. That of Bucer 
came up pretty near to the expressions of the Wittenberg agree- 
ment, whereof he was the mediator ; but he would not have 
made a new confession of faith, had he not intended to change 
something. The thing was (he would no longer say as distindlj 
and generally as he had done) that the body of our Saviour 
might be taken without faith, and taken very really in virtue of 
our Lord's institution, which our evU disposition could not de- 
prive of its efficacy. f Bucer here corrects that doctrine, and 
seems to lay it down as a condition for the presence of Jesus 
Christ in the Supper, not only that it be celebrated according to 
Christ's institution, but also **that men have a solid faith in those 
words by which he gives himself."J This Doctor, who durst 
not give a lively faith to those who communicated unworthilyi 
in favor of them invented •♦ this solid faith,^' which I leave to 
the examination of Protestants ; and he would have it, that, \f] 
such a faith, the unworthy received " not only the sacramentf 
but the Lord himself.'*§ 

19. — The fame Author*a perplexitiea with relation to the Communion of the 

Impioua. 

He seems puzzled what to say of the communion of the itc*' 
pious ; for Luther, whom he would not openly contradict, d^ 
cided, in his little confession, that they as truly received Jest^^ 

* Skid. lib. »v. f Ibid. Ub, iv. N.xwoi. \ Coii£.^ws«i;\\««L ^sJu^flL H\S»d.^'2 
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orist as the saints. But Bucer, who feared nothing so much 

speaking plainly, says, that those amongst the impious, ** who 

re &ith for awhile, receive Jesus Christ in an enigma^ as 

By receive the Gospel." What prodigies of expression ! and 

r those who have no faith at all, it seems he ought to say, they 

» not at aU receive Jesus Christ. But that would have heen 

clear ; he is content with saying, *^ they do not see, nor 

nch, in the Sacrament, any thing hut what is sensible." But 

bat else would he have men see and touch therein, besides 

hat is capable of striking the senses ? The rest, that is, the 

xiy of our Saviour, may be believed, but no one boasts of 

ither seeing him, or touching him in himself ; nor have the 

lithful any advantage in that respect above the impious. Thus 

(ucer, according to his custom, does nothing but perplex ; and, 

7 his subtleties, prepares the way, as we shall see, to those of 

'ahrin and the Calvinists. 

^'-^eUaictkon labcn to make the Real Presence momeatane(ms, and places U 

only in the act of using it. 

Meanwhile, Melancthon made it his particular endeavor to 

Ukiiniflh, as I may say, the Real Presence, by striving to reduce 

to the precise time of its reception. This is a principal dogma 

*Lutheranism, and it is of great moment clearly to understand 

>w it was estsd>liBhed in the sect. 

'^^na avenion for the Mass is the true foundatUm of this dogma, — Two things 

the Protestants cannot bear therein. 

The Mass was the great aversion of the new Reformation, 

(High, in point of fact, it was nothing else but the public prayers 

the Church, consecrated by the celebration of the Eucharist, 

lerein, Jesus Christ present, honors his Father, and sanctifies 

B faithful. But two things offended the new Doctors, because 

dy never thoroughly had understood them : one was the obla- 

»n, the other the adoration given to Jesus Christ present in 

dse mysteries. 

28. — Luther's htind haired to the Oblation and the Canon of the Mass. 

The oblation was nothing but the consecration of the bread 

td wine, in order to make them the body and blood of Jesus 

hrist, and render him, by this means, truly present. It was 

ipossible this action should not, of itself, be agreeable to God ; 

>rthat the sole presence of Jesus Christ, showed to his Father, 

r honoring his supreme majesty, should not be capable of 

■awing down his graces on us. The new Doctors were bent 

* believe that a virtue of saving men, independently of faith, 

as attributed to this presence, and to the action of Uie Mass : 

c have seen their error, and on so false a pre-supposition, did 

'« Mass become the object of their aversion. The most holy 

Ofds of the canon were decried. Luthec j^oN^t^ "^SftRssi 
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m eyery part thereof, eyen in thai prayer we there make a Ihde 
before Communion — *^ O Lend Jesus Christ, Son of the Uyii^ 
God, idio by thy death hast giyen life to the world, by thy bodjr 
and blood free from all my sins." Luther, who coidd betieve 
it ! condemned these last words, and would imagine tiiat we 
attributed our deliverance to the body and blood, independentlf 
of faith, without reflecting that this prayer, addressed to Jeflns 
Christ, Son of the living God, who by his death has given fife 
to tile world, was itself, in every part, an act of the roost lively 
fiuth. No matter: '^Luther said, that the monks attributed 
** dieir salvation to the body and blood of Jesus Christ, witfaoat 
mentioning one word of faith."* If the priest, at communion, 
said with the Psalmist, ** I will take the heavenly bread, and 
call upon the name of the Lord,"t Lulher found fault widi it, 
and said, *' that we improperly, and unseasonably, turned off the 
mind from faith to woriLs." How blind is hatred ! How en- 
venomed must that heart be which pCHsons such holy things ! 

23. — In tohat sense we offer in the Mats fir the redemption of mankind. — The 

Ministers fireed to sfprowe this tense. 

No wonder if, afler this, they showed the same virulence 
against the words of the canon, where it is said that ** the feitb- 
ful offer this sacrifice of praise for die redemption of their souls." 
The most passionate of their ministers are now obliged to own^ 
that the intention of the Church here is to offer for ^e redemp- 
tion, not to merit it anew, as if the cross had not merited it, but 
** in thanksgiving for so great a benefit," and with the deagn 
of applying it to us.;j; But never would Luther or the Ludier- 
ans enter into so natural a sense ; nothing would they see in j' 
the Mass but horror and abomination : thus, all that was most 13 
holy in it was virested to an evil sense ; and thence concluded 
Luther *' that the Canon ought to be as much abominated as the 
Devil himself." 

84.— TAc tohole Mass is comprehended in the Real Presence aUme,—Tkis fro- 
enee cannot he admitted wUhout ouming ii permanent, and existing out t/^ 
Reception, 

In the hatred which the reformation had conceived against 
the Mass, nothing was so much desired as to sap the foundation 
of it, which, after all, was nothing else but the Real Presence. 
For upon this presence did the Catholics ground the whole worth 
and virtue of the Mass : this was the only basis of the oblation, 
and all the other worship ; and Jesus Christ there present con- 
stituted its very essence. Calixtus,§ a Lutheran, has owned, 
that one of the reasons, not to say the principal one, which made 
so great a part of the Reformation to deny the Real Presence, 

♦ De abomm. Mis. priv. seu Canonis, t ii. pp. 393, 394. 
t Pb, czv. t Blond. Pnef. in lib. Albert de Eiichar. 

§ /qdic Calix. N. 47, p. 70, Ij^. 51, ^ Ift. », \Sh, it N. 1, 
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ecause they knew no better way to destroy the Mass and 

ire worship of Popery. Luther, could he have done it, 

himself have come into this sentiment ; and we have seen 

le said of the inclination he had to shake off Fc^ry in 

irticular as well as others. And yet, whilst he retained^ 

saw himself forced to do, the literal sense, and the Real 

ice, it was evident that the Mass subsisted entire ; for, 

bis retaining this literal sense, the Catholics concludedf 

dy that the Eucharist was the true body, since Jesus 

had said '^ this is my body," but also that it was the body 

be time Christ had pronounced it so ; consequently, be- 

e manducation, and from the very instant of consecration, 

it was not then said, '^this shall be," but ** this is;" a 

le wherein we shall now perceive the whole Mass to be 

led.. 

\e Real Presence permanent and independent of the Reception retained 
by Luther, even after he had tuppres$ed the Elevation, 

i consequence which the Catholics drew from the Real 
ice to the Permanent Presence, and subsisting indepen- 
fits use, was so clear that Luther had acknowledged it;* 
on this foundation that he had always retained the Eleva- 
the Host, even to the year 1543, and, even afler he had 
led it, he still writes, in his ** Little Confession," in 1544, 
it might be retained with piety, as a testimonial of the 
d corporeal presence in the bread, since, by this action, 
3st did say, *' Behold, Christians, this is the body of Jesus 
which was given for you.' " Whence, it appears, that, 
rh he had changed the ceremony of Elevation, he did not 
( the foundation of his sentiment on the Real Presence, 
Ditinued to own it immediately afler the Consecration. 

ianethon finds no other means of destroying the Mass, hut by denying 

the Permanent Presence. 

\i this faith it is impossible to deny the sacrifice of the 
for what will they have Jesus Christ do before his body 
3od are eaten, but to render himself present for us before 
ther ? It was, then, in order to hinder so natural a con- 
ice, that Melancthon sought always to reduce this pres- 
o the sole manducation ; and it was chiefly at the con- 
3 of Ratisbon that he displayed this part of hb doctrine. 
'•a the Fiflh had ordered this conference in 1541, betwixt 
iholics and Protestants, that means might be found out 
:onciling both religions. It was there that Melancthon, 
nrledging, according to his custom, the real and substan- 
isence together with the Catholics, took great pains to 
hat the Eucharist, like other sacFaments, was not a aacnt- 

* Loth. parr. GOQi: 1541. BMip.^lI« 
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ment, except in die lawful use diereof, that is, as he understood 
it, except in the actual reception.* 

87. — J^etmnetkan^t JrinUmu reammM^ 

The comparison he drew from the other Sacraments was venr 
weak ; for, in signs of this nature, where all depends on the will 
of the institator, it appertains not to us to prescribe him generd 
laws, nor to tell him he can make but one kind of sacramenti; 
m the institution of hb sacraments he might have proposed to 
himself divers designs, which must be understood from the words 
he employed at each particular institution. Now, Jesus Christ 
having said, precisely, " this is," the effect ought to be as speedj 
as the words are powerful and true ; nor was there room for 
further reasoning. 

S8. — Otkiff St fiivoUuif rtutmi. 

But Melancthon replied ; and this was his main argumeotf 
which he ceased not to repeat, that €rod's promise not being 
made to the bread, but to man, the body of our Lord ought not 
to be in the bread but when man received itf By a similar 
method of reasoning it might as well be concluded, that the bit- 
terness of the waters of Mara was not corrected,;]; nor the waters 
of Cana made wine,§ but at the lime they were drunk, since 
these miracles were wrought only for the men who drank of it 
As, then, these changes were made in the water, but not for the 
water, there is no reason we should not likewise acknowledge 
a change in the bread which is not for the bread ; there is no 
reason why this heavenly bread, as well as the terrestrial, should 
not be made and prepared before it be eaten, nor can I conceive 
how Melancthon should lay such stress on so pitiful an argument 

S9. — These reaeons of Mdtnethon deetrayed aU LtUhet^e doetrku. 

But the most considerable thing here is, that by this reasoning« 
he attacked his master Luther, no less than he did the GathoUcs; 
for, by proving that nothing at all was done in the bread, he 
proved ihai nothing was done in it in any instant, and that the 
body of our Lord is not there, either in the reception, or out of 
the reception ; but that man, to whom this promise is addressed) 
receives it at the presence of the bread, as at the presence of 
water he receives, in baptism, the Holy Ghost and sanctifying 
grace. Melancthon saw well this consequence, as it will appear 
hereafter ; but whether he had the cunning to conceal it then, or 
Luther looked not so narrowly into it, the hatred he had con- 
ceived against the Mass, made him pass over all that was ad- 
vanced in order to destroy it. 

30. — Mdanctkon?8 last reason more weak than all the resL 

Melancthon made use of another argument still weaker dun 

« Hosp. pp. 154, 179, 180. f Hosp. pp. 154, 179, 180. Md. Libbi 

ep. S5, 40. Lb. SL IBS, 199, kc \Esolrr.«S, fJoui.iL 
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foregoing ones. He said that Jesus Christ would not be 
lied ; and that to bind him to the bread, further than the time of 
EiHiig it, was to take away his free-wiU.* How can one think 
nch a thing, and say, that the free-will of Jesus Christ is de- 
itroyed by a tie that proceeds from his own choice 1 His word 
linds him, without doubt, because he is faithful and true ; but 
hb bond is not less voluntary than inviolable. 

^L~~MeUtneihon^8 (nee reason waSfbecause he cmdd not separate the Mass firam 
the Real Presence, were that owned permanent. — Luther's stnfing. 

This was w-hat human reason opposed to'the mystery of Jesua 
CHirist ; vain subtleties, mere quirks : but a weightier motive 
Ay at the bottom of all this. Melancthon's true reason was, 
i>ecause he could not deny but that Jesus Christ, placed on the 
lioly table before the maaducation and by the sole consecration 
of the bread and wine, was an object of itself agreeable to God, 
which attested his supreme excellence interceded for men, and 
had all the conditions of a true oblation. In this manner the 
Mass subsisted, neither could it be overthrown, but by over- 
crowing the Real Presence out of the manducation. Accordingly, 
wken Luther was told that Melancthon had strenuously denied 
^ presence at the Conference of Ratisbon, Hospinian reports, 
k cried out, ^^ Cheer up, my dear Melancthon, the Mass is' now 
Ulen to the ground — ^thou hast destroyed the mystery which, 
'utherto, I had struck at, but in vain."! Thus, by the Prot- 
^tants' own confession, the sacrifice of the Eucharist will ever 
^main immoveable, as long as in these words, *' This is my 
^y," an effectual presence shall be admitted ; and in order 
^ destroy the Mass, the effect of our Saviour's words must be 
Uspended, their natural sense be taken away, and '^ this is" be 
hanged into '* this shall be.*' 

^—Metandhon's dissimulatim. — Luther's notable Letters m/avor qfthe Per* 

mopMnJt Presence. 

Although Luther permitted Melancthon to say whatever he 
leased against the Mass, yet he in nowise departed from his 
mner notions, nor did he reduce the presence of Jesus Christ 
I the Eucharist to the bare reception of it. It is even plain 
lat Melancthon shifted with him on this subject ; and there are 
ro of Luther's letters, in 1543, wherein he commends a saying 
f Melancthon's, ** that the presence was in the action of the 
upper, but not in a precise and mathematical point."J As for 
id^er, he determined the time to be from the Pater Nosftet 
iiich was said in the Lutheran Mass immediately after the 
Consecration, until ail the people had communicated, and all 
le remaining particles were consumed. But why stops he 

* M«L ep. Sup. dt Hosp. Put iL p. 194, etc Joui. Stunn. Antip. it. 
•It 4. tHoq».p.ja0l I Jen. tif. op. &&&,Wl^ftLis^C^«riu 
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diere t Ify at tiiat instant, the communion had been carried to 
tile absent, as St. Justin tells us was done in his time,* ivlnt 
reason would there have been to say, that Jesus Christ had im- 
mediately withdrawn his sacred presence ? But why should k 
not continue it for some days aner, when the Holy Sacrament 
■hould be reserved for the communion of the sick ? It is notb- 
ing but mere caprice to take away the presence of Jesus Chriflt 
in this case ; and Luther and the Lutherans had no longer aoj 
rule, when, out of the actual reception, they admitted the use 
of it but for never so short a time. But what made still more 
against them is, that the Mass and Oblation always remained; 
and, had there been but one moment of presence before die 
communion, this presence of Jesus Christ could not be deprived 
of any of the advantages ndiich attended it. For ¥duch reason 
Melancthon always aimed, whatever he might say to Lu&er, at 
placing the presence in the precise time of the reception alouet 
and this only way could he find of destroying the OUationand Mass. 

S3.— TAe Elevation irrqirehentibU, recording to Lviktr*9 ienHmenit, 
Nor was there any other way for destroying the Elevation 
and Adoration. It has been shown that, at taking away the Ele- 
vation, Luther, so far from condemning it, approved the prin- 
ciple of it. I repeat once more his words : — ** The £]evation»'' 
he says, '* may be preserved, as a testimonial of the real and 
corporal presence ; since the doing that is sajring to the peoplCf 
Behold, Christians, this is the body of Jesus Cfaiist, which was 

S'ven for you."f This was what Luther wrote after aboUshing 
e Elevation ; but why, then, one may say, did he abdish itt 
The reason is worthy of the man ; and we learn from himselfi 
*' that if he attacked the Elevation, it was only out of spite to 
the Papacy ; and, if he retained it so long, it was out of spite 
to Cariostadius. In a word," concludes he, '* it should be re- 
tained when it was rejected as impious, and it should be rejected 
when commanded as necessary. "| But, upon the whole, he 
acknowledged what^ indeed, is not to be doubted — that there 
could be no difficulty in showing to the people this divine body 
from the very time it began to be present. 

34. — The Jidoration necessary. — Fomud avowal of Luther after manjfvariatiBat, 
As to the Adoration, after having one while held it as indif- 
fisrent, and another laid it down as necessary, he at length ad- 
hered to his last conclusion ;§ and in the positions which he 
Published against the Doctors of Louvain, in 1545, that is, a year 
efore his death, he called the Eucharist ** the adorable sacm- 
Bient"|| The Sacramentarian party, who had so much tri- 

4^ Just ApoL iL 1 8.^«4.P«rr.0<m£ {Ibid. 

f Hc&p. 14^ 154S. I Ad lkil.VAf.TtMiLWV^I»V« 
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mphed when he set aside the Elevation, was in a consternation; 
ad Calvin wrote, ^^ that, hy this decision, he had raised up dM 
id in God's temple."* 

1— 7%< divines of WUtenherg ttnd Leipsie oton, wiOi Mdanethon, that ther€ 
U no avoiding the Moayice^ the TransubstaniiaUon and the JidonUianf but h^ 
ehmnging LiUher's doctrine, 

Melancthon was .then more than ever convinced that it was 
npossible to destroy the Adoration, or the Mass, without re- 
ncing the whole Real Presence to the precise moment of the 
nanducation. He saw, even, that it was necesscuy to go further, 
Jid that all the points of Catholic doctrine relating to the £u« 
sharist returned upon them one afler another, if they did not find 
wt a way to separate the body and blood from the bread and 
inne. He then pushed the principle already spoken of so far as 
diat nothing was done for the bread and wine, but all for man : 
insomuch, that in man only was the body and blood to be reaU^ 
found. Melancthon has never explained in what manner he 
would have this to be done : but as to the foundation of this 
doctrine, he never lefl off insinuating it with great secrecy, and 
in the most artful manner he was able : for there were no hopes, 
as long as Luther lived, of making him relent on this point, nor 
of being able to speak fi^eely what men thought : but Melanc- 
^ so deeply rooted this doctrine in the minds of the Witten- 
^^ and Leipsie divines, that, afler Luther and he were dead, 
thej plainly explained themselves in favor of it in an Assembly, 
which, by the Elector's orders, they held at Dresden, in 1561. 
There diey feared not to reject Luther's proper doctrine, and 
^ Real Presence which he admitted in the bread ; and finding 
10 other means of defending themselves against Transubstan- 
iation, the Adoration, and Sacrifice, they went over to the Real 
^fesence taught them by Melancthon ; not in the bread and 
^e, but in Sie faithful who received them.| They declared, 
lerefore, *' That the true substantial body was truly and sub- 
tantially given in the Supper, although there was no necessity 
r saying that the bread was the essential body or the proper 
ody of Jesus Christ, or that it was corporally and carnally taken 
f die corporeal mouth ; that ubiquity raised a horror in them ; 
lat it was a subject of astonishment diat men should be so pos- 
ive in affirming that the body was present in the bread, since 
was of much more importance to consider what is done in man, 
c whom, and not for the bread, Jesus Christ rendered himself 
•esent. " After that they explained their sentiments concerning 
te Adoration, and maintained that it could not be denied, ad- 
itting the Real Presence in the bread, although it should even 

* Ep. ad Buc p. 108. f Wit et Lip0. TheoL Orthod. Con£ HeideUk 

u 1575. Hosp. an, 1661, p. 891. 
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be explained that the body is not present in it except in the ac- 
tual use : " That the Monks would always have the same reason 
for beseeching the eternal Father to hear them through his SoDj 
whom they rendered present in this action ; that the Supper hay- 
ing been instituted for the remembrance of Jesus Chnst, as he ^ 
could not be taken nor remembered without believing in, and 
calling on him, the addressing one's self to him in the Supper 
as present, and as placing himself in die hands of sacrificing 
priests after the words of Consecration, could by no means be 
nindercd." By the same reason they maintained that, admitting 1^ 
tiiis Real Presence of the body in the bread, the sacrifice codd T 
not be rejected, and they proved it by this example : " It was," u 
said they, *< the ancient custom of all suppliants, to take in their 
arms the children of those idiose assistance tiiey implored, and 
present them to their fathers, in order to prevail with them by 
their interposition." They said, in the same manner, that {lay- 
ing Jesus Christ present in the bread and wine of the Supper, 
nothing could hinder us from presenting him to his Father, in 
order to render him propitious to us ; and, lastly, they concluded 
^ that it would be much more easy for the monks to establish 
their Transubstantiation, than for tiiose to impugn it, who, re- 
jecting it in word, afilirmed, nevertheless, that the bread was the 
essential body, that is, the proper body of Jesus Christ.^ 

36. — Luther's doctrine, immediatehf after fds deathf changed fty the Dhhus 

of Wittenberg. 

Luther had said at Smalkald, and made the whole party suh- 
Bcribe to it, that the bread was the true body of our Lord equally 
received by saints and sinners : he himself had said, in his last 
*' Confession of Faitfi," approved by the whole party, " that the 
bread of the Eucharist is the true natural body of our Lord."* 
Melancthon and all Saxony had received this doctrine with all 
the rest, for Luther would be obeyed : but, after his death, they 
fell off from it, and owned with us, that these words, « the bread 
is the true body," import necessarily the change of bread into 
the body ; since, it being impossible for the bread to be the 
body by nature, it could not become so but by a change ; thus 
they openly rejected their master's doctrine.^ But they went 
much further in the above declaration, and confess that, admit- 
ting, as Lutherans had hitherto done, the Real Presence in the 
bread, there could be no objection to the sacrifice, which Catho- 
lics offer to God, nor to the adoration they pay to Jesus Christ 
in the Eucharist. 

37. — J{b answering the argvmente of these Divines. 

Their proofs are convincing. If Jesus Christ is believed to 
be in the bread, if faith lays hold of him in this state, can this 
* Art vL Cone p. 330. \ S, \ftk Vn.'Pm^i^ CqdSL^ ^ 14. 
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fidth subsist witbout adoration 1 Does not this faith itself neces* 
sarily imply the highest adoration, since it draws after it the 
inyocation of Jesus Christ, as Son of God, and as there present? 
The proof of the sacrifice is not less conclusive : for, as these 
divines say, if, by the sacramental words, Jesus Christ is reii-> 
dered present in the bread, is not this presence of Jesus Christ 
of itself agreeable to the Father, and can our prayers be sanc- 
tified by a more holy oblation than that of Jesus Christ present? 
What do Catholics say more, and what is their sacrifice else but 
Jesus Christ present in the sacrament of the Eucharist, and 
representing himself to his Father the victim by which he had 
been appeased ? There is no way, then, of avoiding the sacri- 
fice, no more than the adoration and transubstantiation, without 
denying this real presence of Jesus Christ in the bread. 

88. — The WiUenherg DMnes rehim to Luther's sentiment, and tehy ? 7%e 

CMhoUcM alone have a consistent doctrine. 

Thus the Church of Wittenberg, the Mother of the Heforma- 
tioD, and whence, according to Calvin, the light of the Gospel 
proceeded in our days as it proceeded formerly from Jerusa- 
lem, no longer can maintain the sentiments of Luther, her first 
founder.* The whole doctrine of this head of the Reformatioik 
contradicts itself: he invincibly establishes the literal sense and 
Real Presence : he rejects the necessary consequences there- 
firom, as maintained by Catholics. If, with him, the Real Pres- 
ence is admitted in the bread, file whole Mass, with the Catho- 
lic doctrine, must of course be admitted without reserve. This 
seems too grating to these new Reformers ; for what good have 
they been doing« if they must be forced to approve these things, 
wifii the whole worship of die Church of Rome ? but, on the 
other side, what more chimerical than a Real Presence separated 
firom the bread and wine ? Was it not, in showing the bread 
and wine, that Jesus Christ said, ^ This is my body t" Has 
he said, we should receive his body and blood divide from 
those things wherein it was his pleasure they should be conn 
tained ; and if we are to receive the proper substance of them, 
must it not be after such a manner as he declared at the instir 
tution of this mystery ? In these inextricable difficulties, the 
desire of abolislung the Mass prevailed ; but the method which 
Melancthon and the Saxons had taken to destroy it was so bad, 
that it could not subsist. Those of Wittenberg and Leipsic 
themselves soon after came back, and Luther's opinion, which 
placed the body in the bread, kept its ground. 

39. — Luther mare furious than ever towards the end of his days : his transports 

against the doctors ofLouvain, 

Whilst this head of the Reformers drew near his end, he 

* Ep. Cahr. p. 590, 

17* 
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daily became more and more furious. His theses against the 
doctors of Louvain are a proof of it I never can believe that 
his disciples will behold, without shame, the prodigious abena- 
lions of his mind even to the last period of his life. SometimeB 
he plays the buffoon, but in the lowest way imaginable, and fiUs 
his theses with these wretched equivoques ; vaccultaa^ instead of 
facultas ; cacolyca ecclesia^ instead of caiholiea ; because he finds 
in these two words, raccuitas and cacolyca^ a frigid allusion to 
kine, wicked men, and wolves. To scoff at the custom of calling 
doctors our masters, he always styles those of Louvain, nostrolH 
ma^isiroHi^ bruta magisiroUia : persuaded he makes them veiy 
odious or contemptible by these ridiculous diminutives of his 
own coining. When he has a mind to speak more seriously, 
he calls these doctors ** Downright beasts, hogs. Epicureans, 
pagans, and atheists, who are unacquainted with any other 
repentance but that of Judas and SauU ^i9ho do not take from 
Scripture, but from the doctrine of men, all they vomil out ; and 
adds, what I dare not translate* quidquid mdani^ voimuU, H 
cacani,"* Thus did he forget all kind of riuune, and valued not 
the making hims^ a public laughing-4itockt provided he drov« 
all to extremes against his adversaries. 

40. — His last senHmenU eoHeendng the ZtrfsfKflDw;. 

He treated the Zuinglians no better ; and, besides what be 
said of the adorable sacrament, which utteriy destroyed their 
doctrine, he declared seriously that he held them for heretics, 
and shut out of the pale of God's Church.t He wrote, at the 
same time, a letter, wherein, upon the Zuinglians having called 
him an unhi^py wretch, '* They have afforded me a great plea- 
sure," says he : ^' I, therefore, the most unhappy of all men, 
c^steem myself happy for one thing only, and covet no other beati- 
tude than that of the Psalmist : happy is the man that hath not 
been in the council of the Sacramentarians, and hath never 
walked in the ways of the Zuinglians, nor sat in the chair of 
those of Zurich. Melancthon and his friends were ashamed 
of these extravagances of their master. There were secret 
murmurings in the party, but none durst speak out. If the 
Sacramentarians complained of Luther's transports to Melanc- 
thon, and those who were better affected towards them, they 
answered, " That he softened the expressions in his books hy 
his familiar discourses, and comforted them, for that their master, 
when he was heated, spoke more than he meant to speak; 
which," said they, " was a great inconvenience," J but what they 
could not help. 

* Cont ArtLov. The«. 88. f Hosp. 199. 

I £p. Crudg. wi Vit. Tbeod. Hosp. 194, 199, &c^ 
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4h'-Luther'8 Death. 

The above letter was of the, twenty-fifth of January, 1646. 
The eighteenth of February following, Luther died. The Zuin- 
glians, who could not refuse him praises without ruining the 
Reformation, of which he had been the founder, to comfort tibem- 
selves for the implacable enmity he had evinced towards them, 
even to his death, spread abroad some conversations he had 
held with his friends, wherein they pretended he was much 
mitigated. These accounts carried no appearance of truth ; 
but truly, whether they did or not, it is of little importance to 
the design of this work. I write not on private conversations, 
but acts only and public works ; and if Luther had given these 
new instances of his inconstemcy, it would, however, be the 
business of the Lutherans to furnish us wherewith to defend him. 
4S. — Ji new piece produced by Jtfr. Burnet on Luther's sentiment. 

To omit nothing of what I know concerning this fact, I shall 
observe, moreover, that I find -in Mr. Burnet's *' History of the 
Cnglish Reformation," a letter of Luther's to Bucer, which is 
given us under this tide : *' A paper concerning a reconciliation 
with the Zuinglians."* This piece of Mr. Burnet, if considered, 
not in the extract which this artful historian makes of it in his 
history, but as it is in his ** Collection of Records,"']* will set 
forth the extravagances diat pass in the minds of innovators. 
liUther begins with this remark, '* That it must not be said« they 
understood not one another." This is what Bucer always pre« 
tended, diat their disputes were only on words, and tluit ihey 
understood not one another ; but Luther could not suffer such 
an illusion. In the second place, he proposes a new thought 
to reconcile the two opinions : '* The defenders of the figurative 
sense must allow," says he, '^ that Jesus Christ is truly present: 
and we," proceeds he, '^ will grant that the bread alone is eaten: 
]Hmem solum manducari.^^ He does not say, we will grant, '* that 
in the sacrament there is truly bread and wine," as Mr. Burnet 
ban translated it ; for that had not been a new opinion, such as 
Ludier here promises. It is sufficiently known that consub- 
stantiation, which admits both the bread and wine in the Sacra- 
ment, had been received in Lutheranism from its first beginning. 

But the new thing he proposes is, that although the body ami 
blood be truly present, nevertheless there is nothing eaten but 
bread alone : so absurd a refinement, that Mr. Burnet could 
not hide the absurdity of it in any other way than by suppress- 

* The author was not apprised that Bishop Burnet had falsified this record 
by changing tiiAi/ minus into nihilominus. This he was first charged with, and 
the fact proved against hira, by Dr. Hicks. In the latter editions of his his- 
tory the fault is corrected in the " Collection of Records," though his infer- 
ences from it still remain in the body of his work. T. n. LL Au. 1549. p. 1(ML 

I Cdloc of Records, part iL lib. l n. 34. 
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iDg it. But there is no need of troubling oneself to find oat 
sense in this new project of agreement After having proposed 
it as useful, Luther turns short ; and considering what an inlet 
would thereby be opened to new questions tending to intro- 
duce Epicurism : '* No," says he, ^* it is better leaving these 
two opinions just as they are, than proceed to these new expli- 
cations of them, which, far from making tiicm pass on mankind, 
would indeed only serve to exasperate them the more. Finally, 
to allay this dissension, which, he says, he would have redeemed 
with his body and blood, he declares on his side, that he is will- 
ing to believe his adversaries are sincere. He demands they 
would believe as much of him, and concludes for mutually bear- 
ing with one another, without specifying in what noanner that 
was to be done : so that he seems to mean nothing else by it, 
than abstaining from writing and giving one another abusive 
language, as had already been agreed upon, but with very litde 
success, at the conference of Marpurg. This is all that Bucer 
could obtain for the Zuinglians, even when Luther was in his 
best humor, and, probably, during those years when there was 
a kind of suspension of arms. However that may be, he soon 
returns to his old temper ; and, for fear the Sacramentaiiaos 
should endeavor, after his death, to wrest him by their equivoca- 
tions to their own sentiments, towards the end of his life, he 
made Aose declarations against &em we have already aeon, 
leaving his disciples as mudh animated against them as he him- 
self had been. 

RECORDS CONCERNING THE SECOND MARRIAGE OF THE 
LANDGRAVE SPOKEN OF IN THIS BOOK VL 

IlfSTRUCTIO. 

ilitid Doctor Martinus Bucer i^pud Doctorem Martinom L uth er um , ef Phffip- 
pam Melancthonem toUeiiare debeai, et^ Hid iptii rcefum vidtHtuTy poiim^ 
drnn mpud EUctorem Saxioos. 

I. Prime, ipsis gratiam et fausta meo nomine denmsciet, et 
si corpore animoque adhuc ben^ valerent, quod id libentor in- 
telligerem. Deinde incipiendo qu6d ab eo tempore quo me 
noster Dominus Deus infirmitate visitavit, varia apud me coo- 
siderasseiQi et prsesertim quod in me repererim qubd ego ab 
aliqao tempore, quo uxorem duxi, in adulterio et fomicatione 
jacuerim. Quia verb ipsi et mei prsedicantes exeph me adhor- 
tati sunt ut ad Sacramentum accederem : Ego autem apud me 
talem prsefatam vitam deprehendi, null& bonik. conscienti^ aliqaot 
annis ad Sacramentum accedere potui. Nam quia talem vitam 
DESERERE NOLO, qu^ bona conscienti^ possem ad mensam 
Domini accedere 1 Et sciebam per hoc non aliter qukm ad 
Judicium Pomini, et non ad Christianam confessionem me per* 
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Tentunim. Ulteri^s legi in Paido pluribus quam uno locis, quo- 
modo Dullus fornicator, nee adulter regnum Dei possidefait. 
Quia ¥er5 apud me deprehendi qu6d apud meam uxorem prsB- 
sentem a fornicatione ac luxuria, atque adulterio abstinere non 
possim : nisi ab h^ vitk desistam, et ad emendationem me con- 
yertam, nihil certius habeo expectandum quam exhseredationem 
^ regno Dei et aeternam damnationem. CaussB autem, quare It 
fornicatione, adulterio, et his similibus abstinere non possim 
apud banc meam pressentem uxorem sunc istsB. 

II. Prim5 qu6d initio, quo eam duxi, nee animo nee deside- 
rio eam complexus fuerim. Quali ipsa quoque complexione, 
amabiiitate, et odore sit, et quomodo interdum se supeiiluo potu 
gerat, hoc sciunt ipsius aulse preBfecti, et virgines, aliique plures : 
cumque ad ea describenda difficultatem habeam, Bucero tamen 
omnia declaravi* 

III. Secund5, quia valid^ complexione, ut medici sciunt, sum, 
et 88Bp^ contingit ut in fodderum et Imperii comitiis diu verser, 
uln lau^ vivitur et corpus curatur ; quomodo me ibi gerere 
qaeam absque uxore, cum non semper magnum gynseceum 
mecum ducere possim, facile est conjicere et considerare. 

lY. Si porr5 diceretur quare meam uxorem duxerim, ver^ 
imprudens homo tunc temporis fui, et ab aliquibus meorum con- 
fliluuriorum, quorum potior pars defuncta est, ad id persuasis sum. 
Matrimonium meum ultra tres septimanas non servavi, et sic 
constant^r perrexi. 

Y. Ulterius me concionatores constanter urgent, ut scelera 
puniam, fomicationera, et alia ; quod etiam libenter facercm : 
quomodo autem scelera, quibua ipsemet immersus sum, puniam, 
ubi omnes dicerent, '^ Magister, prius teipsum puni?" Jam si 
deberem in rebus evangelicse confcsderationis bellare, tunc id 
semper mal& conscientiA facerem et cogitarem : Si tu in hac 
vitA gladio, vel sclopeto, vel alio modo occubueris, ad Demo- 
nem perges. SsBpe Deum interek invocavi, et rogavi : sed 
semper idem remauisi. 

YI. Nunc verb diligenter consideravi scripturas antiqui et 
novi Testamenti, et quantum mihi gratiee Deus dedit, studios^ 
perlegi, et ibi nullum aliud consilium nee medium invenire po- 
tui ; cum videam quod ab hoc agendi modo penes modemam 
uxorem meam nec possim, nec velim abstinere (quod coram 
Deo testor) qukm talia media ad libendo, quae k Deo permissa 
nec prohibita sunt. Quod pii Patres ut Abraham, Jacob, David, 
Lamech, Solomon, et alii, plures quam unam uxorem habuerint, 
et in eundiim Christum crcdiderent, in quem nos credimus, 
quemadmodum S. Paulus ad Cor. x. ait ; et prsBtrea Deus in 
veteri Testamento tales Sanctos valde laudarit : Christus quo* 
que eosdem in novo Testamento vald^ \audfi\^\i\&\v^^x V^.^^^ 
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igis permittit, si quis dtias uzores habeat, quomodo so in hoe 
gerere debeat. 

YII. £t si objiceretur, Abrahamo et antiquis concearam 
iiiiaso propter Chnstum promissum, invenitur tamen clar^ qu6d 
Lex Moisis permittat« et in eo neminem specificet ac dicat, 
utnim dun uxores habeiid»« et sic neminem excludit £t li 
Christus solum promissus sit stemmati Judos, et nibilomimui 
Samuelis pater. Rex Achab et alii, plures uxores babuerunt, qoi 
tamen non sunt de stemmate Jude. Idcirc6 boc, quod istis id 
solum permissum fuerit propter Measiam, stare non potest. 

YIII. Gum igitur nee Deus in antiquo, nee Christus in nofo 
TestameutOy nee Propheta, nee Apostoli prohibeant, ne vir dnas 
uxores habere possit ; nullus quoque Propheta, vel ApostohK 
propterek Reges, Principes, vel alias personas punierit autvitii- 
perkrit, qubd duas uxores in matrimonio simul habuerint, neqiie 
pro crimino aut peccato, vel qu6d Dei regnum non consequen- 
tur, judic&rit ; ciim tamen Paulus multos indicet qui regnuia 
Dei non consequentur, et de his qui duas uxores habent, nullam 
omnino mentionem faciat Apostoli quoque ctlm gentibos in- 
dicarent quomodo se gerere, et k quibus abstinere deberent, ufai 
iUos prim5 ad fidcm receperant, uti in Actis Apostoloram est: 
de hoc etiam nihil prohibuerunt, qu5d non duas uxores in msr 
trimonio habere possent ; ciim tamen multi Gentiles fuerint qui 
plures qukm unam uxorem habuerunt : Judseis quoque prohibi- 
tum non fuit, quia lex illud permittebat, et est omnino apud 
aliquos in usu. Quando igitur Paulus clar^ nobis dicit opor- 
tere Episcopum esse unius uxoris virum, similiter et Ministnim: 
absque necessitate fecisset, si quivis tantum unam uxorem de- 
beret habere, quod id ita prsecepisset et plures uxores habere 
prohibuisset. 

IX. Et post hsec ad bunc diem usque in orientalibus regio- 
nibus aliqui Christiani sunt, qui duas uxores in matrimonio ha* 
bent. Item Yalentinianus Imperator, quem tamen Historici, 
Ambrosius, et alii Docti laudant, ipsemet duas uxores habuit, 
legem quoque edi curavit ; qu5d alii duas uxores habere possent 

X. Item, lic^t quod sequitur non multum curem, Papa ipse* 
met Comiti cuidam, qui sanctum sepulchrum invisit, et intel- 
lexerat uxorem suam mortuam esse, et ide6 aliam vel adhuc 
unam acceperat, concessit ut is utramque retinere posset. Item 
scio Lutherum et Pbiiippum Regi Angiise suasisse, ut primam 
uxorem non dimitteret, sed aliam pneter ipsam duceret quem- 
admodum prater propter consilium sonat. Quando verd in 
contrarium opponeretur, qu5d ille nullum masculum hseredem 
ex primst habuerit, judicamus nos plus hicconcedi oportere cause 
quam Paulus dat, unumquemque debere uxorem habere propter 

fomicationem. Nam utique plus ailuQi o^iVuXicyGiS^ ^^\sAcifintiit 
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Holute animfle, christian^ vita, abstractione ab ignomini^ et inor- 
dinat^ luzuri^, qu^un in eo ill quis haeredes vel nuUos habeat. 
li^auu omnind plus animse quam res temporales curande sunt. 
XL Itaque heec omni ame permovenint, ut mihi proposuerinif 
quia id cum Deo fieri potest, dcut non dubito, abstinere a for- 
Aicatione, et omni impudiciti^, et vid^ quam Deus permittit, uti. 
Nam diutius in vinculis diaboli constrictus perseverare non 
intendo, et aU^ absque h^c vift me prseservare nec fossum, 
NEC voLo. Quare hsBC sit mea ad Lutherum, Philippum et 
msum Bucerum petitio, ut mihi testimonium dare velint, si hoc 
racerem, illud iliicitum non esse. 

XII. Casu quo autem id ipsi hoc tempore propter scandalum, 
et quod EvangeiicsB rei fortassis prsBJudicare aut nocere posset, 
public^ typis mandare jnon vellent ; petitionem tamen meam 
esse, ut mihi scripto testimonium dent : si id occultb facerem 
me per id non contra Deum egisse, et quod ipsi etiam id pro- 
matrimonio habere, et cum tempore viam inquirere velint, quo- 
modo res hsec publicanda in mundum, et quft ratione persona 
qoam ducturus sum, non pro inhonest^ sed etiam pro honestd. 
habenda sit. Gonsiderare enim possent, qu5d aliks personsB 
quam ducturua sum graviter accideret, si ilia pro tali habenda 
asset qus non Christian^ vel inhonest^ ageret. Post quiun 
etiam nihil occultum remanet, si constant^r ita permanerem, et 
communis Ecdesia nesciret quomodo huic persons cohab- 
itarem, utique hsBc quoque tractu temporis scandalum causaret. 

XIII. Item non metuant quod propterek, etsi aliam uxorem 
acciperem, meam modemam uxorem mal5 tractare, nec cum 
ek dormire ; vel minorem amicitiam ei exhibare velim, qu^un 
antea feci : sed me velle in hoc casu crucem portare, et eidem 
omne bonum prsstare, neque ab e&dem abstinere. Yolo etiam 
Glios, quos ex prim& uxore suscepi,Principes regionis relinquere, 
&t reliquis aliis honestis rebus prospicere : esse proinde adhuc 
semel petitionem meam, ut per Deum in hoc mihi consulant, et 
me juvent in iis rebus, quae non sunt contra Deum, ut hilari an- 
imo vivere et mori, atque Evangelicas causae omnes e5 liberiua, 
et magis Christian^ suscipere possim. Nam quidquid me jua- 
aerint quod Ghristianum et rectum sit, sive Monasteriorux 
BONA, seu alia concemat, ibi me promptum reperient. 

XIY. Yellem quoque et desidero non plures qukm teatiim 
unam uxorem ad istam modemam uxorem meam. Item ad 
mundum vel mundanum fructum h^c in re non nimis attenden- 
dum est ; sed magis Deus respiciendus, et quod hie prscipit, 
prohibet, et hberum relinquit. Nam imperator et mundus me et 
quemcunque permittent, ut public^ meretrices retineamus ; sed 
plures qu^ unam uxorem non hcilh concesserint. Quod Deua 
hoc jjpai/xroihibeat: quod Beua ficckSb^^tf^ ^fiA«B&r 
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ulant, et videtiir mihi sicut matrimonium Socerdotum. Nam 
SacerdotibuB nullas uxores concedunt, et meretrices retiiiere 
ipas permittunt. Item Ecclesiastici nobis adeo infensi suntt 
ut propter hunc articulum quo plures Christianis uxores pennit' 
leremus, nee plus nee minus nobis fiicturi sint 

XV. Item Philippe et Lutfaero post modum indicabit, siapud 
illos, pneter omnem tamen opinionem meam de illis nullam 
opem inveniam ; turn me yarias cogitationes habere in animo : 
qu6d velim apud Casarem pro h&c re instare per mediatoresi 
etsi multis mihi pecuniis constaret, quod Csesar absque Pontifids 
dispensatione non faceret ; quamvis etiam Pontificum dispensa- 
tionem omninb nihili fiiciam : verum CsBsaris permissio mihi cm- 
ninb non esset contemnenda; quam Csesaris permisaionem 
omninb non curarem, nisi scirem quod propositi mei rationem 
coram Deo haberem, et certius esset Deum id permisisse qu)m 
prohibuisse. 

XYI. Yerilm nihilominus ex humane metu, si apud hanc 
partem nullum solatium invenire possem, Ciesaieum consensum 
obtinere, uti insinuatum est^ non esset contemnendum. Nam 
apud me judicabam si aliquibus Cesaris Consiliariis egregias 
pecuniffi summas donarem, me omnia ab ipais impetratuium : 
sed prcBterek timebam, quamvis propter nullam rem in terri ab 
Evangelio deficere, vel cum divind. ope me permittere yelim 
induci ad aliquid quod Evangelicse causse contrarium esse pos- 
set : ne Caesareani tamen me in aliis sascularibus negotiis ita 
uterentur et obligarent ut isti causse et parti non foret utile : 
esse idcirc6 adhuc petitionem meam, ut me alilis juyent, ne 
cogar rem in iis locis quaerere, ubi id non Hbent^r facio, etquod 
millies libentiiis ipsorum permissioni, quam cum Deo et boni 
conscienti^ facere possunt, confidere velim, qukm, Caesarea, 
vel ALUS HUMANis pemiissionibus : quibus tamen non ultemu 
confiderem msi antecedenter in divind. Sciipturii fundatae essenti 
uti superiiis est declaratum. 

XYII. Denique iteratb est mea petitio ut Luthenis, Pliilip- 
pus, et Bucerus mihi h&c in re scripto opinionem suam velmt 
aperire, ut postek vitam meam emendare, bond, conscienti^ ad 
Sacramentum accedere, et omnia negotia nostras religionis eh 
liberius et confidentiilu agere possim. 

JD0I11111 Jddtmgm Dominicdpost Catharina Anno 1539. 

Philiffus Landgraffius Hassub. 
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CONSULT ATIONT OF LUTHER AND THE OTHER PROT- 
ESTANT DOCTORS CONCERNINQ POLYGAMY. 

matt aerene Prince and Lwd Philip Landgrave of Hesse, Count ff 
mUnAopn, of Diets, iff ZkgenhitSn, m%d MWm, our groteknu Lord, I9« 
dkooe oU thmgt tJu Qtmu ^ God through Jettu Chri$L 

Serene Prince and Lord, 

Postquam vestra Oelai* L We have been informed by 
ler Dorainura Bucerum Bucer, and in the inatruciioB 

which yonr Highness gave hinit 
have ready the trouble of mind» 
andtheoneasiness of conscience 
your Highness is under at this 
present ; and although it seemed 
udo tnulidit ; lic^t ita to us very difficult so speedily 
iiBler ezpedire respon- to answer the doubts proposed; 

nevertheless, we would not per- 
mit the said Bucer, who was 
urgent for his return to your 
Highness, to go away widiout 
an answer in writing. 

II. It has been a subject of 
the greatest joy to us, and we 
have praised God, for that he 

m difficilimorbo libera^ has recovered your Highness 
pettmusqiie, ut Deus from a dangerous fit of sickneasy 

and we pray that he will long. 
cootinae this blessing of perfect 
health both in body and mind. - 

III. Your Highness is not 
ignorant how great need our 
poor, misenMe, little, and aban»i 
dotted Church stands in of vir- 
tuous Princes and Rulers to 
protect her ; and we doubt not 
but God win always supply he? 
with some such, although from 
time to time he threatens to de« 
prive her of them, and proves 
her by sundry temptations. 

lY. These things seem to us 
of greatest importance in the 
question which Bucer has pro- 
posed to us: your Highness 
sufficiency of yourself compre- 
hends the difference there is be- 
twixt settling an universal law« 

18 



oasconscientisBsacBmo- 
Y nonnuUas simulque 
lerationes indicari co- 
addito scnpto seu in- 
one quam ilh vestra 



difficile sit, noluimus 
Dominum Bucerum, 
n, ufftque maturantem, 
enpto dimittere^ 

baprimiB sumus ex ani- 
creati, et Deo giatias 
8, qu5d vestraro Celsi- 



jdinem vestram in cor- 
rt ammo confortare et 
vare dignetur. 
Nam prout Celsitndo 
videt, paupereula et 
I Ecclesia est exigua 
eltcta, indtgens prQi>i8 
lis Regentibus, sicut 
ibitamus Deum aliquos 
Tatururo, quantumvis 
ones diversnoccunranL 



Circa qusBsticmem quam 
Bucenis proposuit, hsBc 
occurrunt considers^ 
ligna : Celsitudo vestra 
; ipsam satis perspicit 
im different universa- 
egem eondere, vel in 
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certo caBU grayibus de causis 
ex conceuione divinft, dia- 

Sinsatione uti; nam contra 
eum locum non habet dis- 
pensatio. 



V. Nunc suadere non pot- 
•umuB, ut introducatur pub- 
lic^, et velut lege sanciatur 
permisso plures qukm unam, 
uxores ducendL Si aliquid 
hac de re praslo commitle- 
retur, facile intelligit vestra 
Celsitudo, id pnccepti iostar 
intellectum et acceptatum iri« 
unde multa acandala et diffi- 
cultates orirentur. Conside- 
ret, qussumuflyCelaitudo ves- 
tra qukm simatr^ ac<»peretur, 
si quis convinceretur hanc le- 
sem in Germaniam introduz- 
1180^ qu8B sBtemanim litium et 
ibquietudinum (quod limen- 
dum) futurum esset seminar 
num. 

YI. Quod opponi potest, 
quod coram Deo lequum est 
id omninb permittendum, hoc 
cert& ratione et conditione est 
accipiendum. Si res est man- 
data et necessaria, verum est 
quod objicitur ; si nee man- 
data, nee necessaria sit, alias 
circumstantias oportet expen- 
dere ut ad propositam ques- 
tionem propius accedamus : 
Deus roatrimonium instituit 
ut tantiim duarum et non plu- 
rium personarum esset soci- 
etas, si natura non esset cor- 
mpta ; hoc intendit ilia sen- 
tentia : Erunt duo in came 
imd,idque primatdLs fuit ob- 
senratunu 
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and using (for urgent reasona 
and with God's permission) t 
dispensation in afMuticularcase: 
for it is othendse evident thtt 
no dispensation can take place 
against the first of all laws, the 
divine law. 

Y. We cannot at present a^ 
vise to introduce publicly, and 
establish as a law in the New 
Testament, that of the Old, 
which pennitted to have more 
wives than one. YourHighneaa 
is sensible, should any such thing 
be printed, that it would be taken 
for a precept, whence infinite 
troubles and scandals would 
arise. We beg your Hi^^ess 
to consider the dangers a man 
would be exposed unto, who 
should be convicted of having 
brought into Germany such a 
law, which would divide fiaunilies, 
and involve them in endless 
strifes and disturbances. 

YI. As to the objection that 
may be made, that what is jus^ 
in God's sight ought absolutely 
to be permitted, it must be an- 
swered in this manner. If that 
which is just before God, be be- 
sides conunanded and neces- 
sary, the objection is true : if it 
be neither necessary nor com- 
manded, other circumstancest 
before it be permitted, must be 
attended to ; and to come to the 
question in hand : God hath in- 
stituted marriage to be a society 
of two persons and no more, 
supposing nature were not cor- 
rupted ; and this is the sense of 
that text of Genesis, ** There 
shall be two in one flesh," and this 
was observed at the beginning. 
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Sed Lamech pluralita- 
corum in matrimonium 
U quod de illo Scriptura 
rat tanquam introduc- 
>ntra primam regulam. 
L Apud infideles tamen 
>ii8uetudiiie receptum ; 
. Abraham quoque et 
i ejus plures doxerunt 
I. Certqm est hoc post- 
n lege Mosis pennissum 
, teste Scripturit, Deu- 
. 1. 1. ot homo haberet 
izores : nam Deus fra- 
atur® atiquid indulsit. 
verb piincipio et crea- 
M>n8entaneum sit unicft 

contentum yivere, hu- 
>dk lex est laudabilis, et 
»lesi& acceptanda, non 
ic contraria statuenda ; 
hiistus repetit banc sen- 
n: ErwU duo in came 
Ifatdi. zix. et in memo- 
revocat quale matrimo- 
ante humanam fragili- 
esse debuisset. 



. Certis tamen casibus 
est dispensationi. Si 
apud exteras nationes 
lis ad curam corporis 
nitatem, inibi alteram 
m superinduceret ; vel 
B haberet leprosam ; his 
18 alteram ducere cum 
lio sui Pastoris, non in- 
ne novam legem indn- 
, sed susenecessitati con- 
di, hunc nescimus, quft 
le damnare licerit 



YII. Lamech was the first 
that married many wives, and 
the Scripture witnesses that this 
custom was introduced contraiy 
to the first Institution. 

YIII. It nevertheless passed 
into custom among infidel na- 
tions ; and we even find after- 
wards, that Abraham and his 
posterity had many wives. It 
is also certain from Deuteron- 
omy, that the law of Moses per- 
mitted it afterwards, and that 
God made an allowance for frail 
nature. Since it is then suitable 
to the creation of men, and t* 
the first establishment of their 
society, that each one be con- 
tent with one wife, it thence fol- 
lows that the law enjoining it is 
praiseworthy ; that it ought to be 
received in the Church ; and no 
law contrary thereto be intro- 
duced into it, because Jesus 
Christ has repeated in the nine- 
teenth chapter of St. Matthew 
that text of Genesis, ** There 
shall be two in one flesh :" and 
brings to man's remembrance 
what marriage ought to have 
been before it degenerated from 
its purity. 

IX. In c^tain cases, how- 
ever, there is room for dispensa-^ 
tion. For example, if a mar-> 
ried man, detained captive in a 
distant country, should theretake 
a second wife, in order to pre- 
serve or recover his health, or 
that his own became leprous, we 
see not how we could condemn, 
in these cases, such a man as, 
hy the advice of his Pastor, 
hould take another wife, pro- 
vided it were not with a design 
of introducing a new law, but 
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X. Cum igitar aiiud sit in- 
ducere Icgemt aliud uti di»> 
peiuatione, obsecniinus ves- 
traiu Celiiitiicliiieiu sequentia 
velit coDMdenure. 



Priinb ante omnia eaveo- 
dum, ne hsBc res ioducatur in 
orbem ad modum legia, quam 
acquendi libera omnimn ait 
potestas. Deinde cooaide- 
rare dignetmr vestra Celsitu- 
do flcandalum nimium, quod 
Evangelii hofltes exclaroaturi 
aint* DOS nimilet ease Analmp- 
tiBtiSf qui simul plurea duxe- 
ruut uxores. Item Evangeli- 
COB earn sectari libertalem 
plurea simul ducendi, qu» in 
Turcia in usu est. 



XI. Item principum facta 
btidls spargiqukm privatorum 
Gonsideret* 

XII. Item consideret pri- 
vatas personas, hujusmodi 
principum facta audientes, 
facile eadem sibi permissa 
persuadere, prout apparet ta- 
lia facile irrepere. 

XIII. Item conaiderandum 
Celsitudinem vestram abun- 
dare nobilitate efieri spiritCts, 
in qu& multi, uti in aliis quo- 
que terris sint« qui propter 
amplos proyentus, quibus ra- 
tione cathedralium beoeficio- 
rum perfruuntur, vald^ evan- 
gelio adversantur. Non ig- 
uoramus ipai magnorum nobt- 
Kttm valdd insiua diota; et 
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with an eye only to his own 
particular necessities. 

X. Since then the introdocing 
a new law, and the using a db- 
pensation with respect to ^ 
same law, are two wery difierent 
things, we entreat your HighiMM 
to teko what follows into coa- 
sideralion. 

In the first place, above il 
things, care must be takmi, tbil 
plurality of wiyes be not intro- 
duced mto the worid by way of 
law, for every man to follow as 
he thinka fi. In the second 
place, may it please your High* 
ness to reflect on the dismal 
scandal which would not fail to 
happen, if occasion be given to 
tiie enemies of die Gospel to ex- 
claim, that we are like the Ana- 
baptists, who have several wives 
at once,and the Turks, who take 
as many wives aa diey are able 
to maintain. 

XI. In die third place, Aa! 
the actions of Princes ate mora 
widely spread than those of pri- 
vate men. 

XII. Fourthly, that inferiors 
are no sooner informed what their 
superiors do, but they imagine 
they may do the same, and bj 
that means hcentiousBess be- 
comes universaL 

XIII. Finhly,d)at your High- 
ness's estates are filled with an 
untractable nobility, for the most 
part very averse to the Gospel, 
on account of the hopes they are 
in, as in other countries, ci' ob- 
taining the benefices of ca&e- 
dral churches, the revenues 
whereof are very great. We 
know the impertinent discourses 
vented by the most illustrious 
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m se nobilitas et sub- 
iitio erga Celsitudinem 
un sit prcBbitura, si pub- 
nlroductio fiat, baud dif- 
est arbitrari. 
Y. Item Celsitudo ves- 
[lUB Dei singularis est 
L, apud reges et potentes 
exteros magno est in 
"6 et respectu; apud 
meritb est, qu5d timeat 
3C res pariat norainis di- 
ionem. Ciim igitur hie 
. scandala confluant, ro- 
B Celsitudinem vestram, 
nc rem maturo judicio 
idere yelit. 



''• Ulud quoque est ve- 
]u6d Celsitudinem ves- 
omni modo rogamus et 
nur, ut foroicationem 
ilterium fugiat. Habui- 
|Uoque, ut, quod res est, 
mur, longo tempore non 
m meerorem, qu6d in« 
erimus vestram Celsitu- 
I ejusmodi impuritate 
tarn, quam divina ultio, 
, aliaque pericula sequi 
nt. 

1. Etiam rogamus Cel- 

nem vestram ne talia 

matrimonium, levia 

ia velit sBstimare, sicut 

us hsdc ventis tradere et 

pendere solet: Yerilm 

impudicitiam ssep^ sev- 

m^ punivit : nam poena 

i tribuitur regentum 

sriis. Item adulterium 

dis est severum yindictSB 

B exemplum, et Paulus 

18 ait ; Deus non irride- 

Adulteri lion introibunt 



of your nobility, and it is easily 
seen how they and the rest of 
your subjects would be disposed, 
in case your Highness should 
authorize such a novelty. 

XI Y. Sixthly, that your High- 
ness, by the singular grace of 
God, hath a great reputation in 
the empire and foreign coun- 
tries-; and it is to be feared lest 
the execution of this project of 
a double marriage should greatly 
diminish this esteem and respect. 
The concurrence of so many 
scandals obliges us to beseech 
your Highness to examine die 
thing with all the maturity of 
judgment God has endowed you 
with. 

X Y. With no less earnestness 
do we entreat your Highness, by 
all means, to avoid fomicati(« 
and adultery; and, to own the 
truth sincerely, we have a long 
time been sensibly grieved to 
see your Highness abandoned 
to such impurities, which might 
be followed by the effects of the 
divine vengeance, distempers, 
and many other dangerous con- 
sequences. 

XYI. We also beg of your 
Highness not to entertain a no- 
tion, that the use of women out 
of marriage is but a light and 
trifling fault, as the world is used 
to imagine ; since God hath often 
chastised impurity with the most 
severe punishment : and that of 
the deluge is attributed to the 
adulteries of the great ones ; and 
the adultery of David has afford- 
ed a terrible instance of the di- 
vine vengeance; and St. Paul 

repetlB freq^wiiA^n ^)^ ^^ 
18« 
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X. Cum igitur aliud sit in- 
duccre icgeni, aliud uti di»> 
peniiatione, obsecramus res- 
train Celtfitudineoi sequentia 
velit coDMdenure. 



Prim5 ante omnia eaveo- 
dum, ne hsBC res inducatur in 
orbem ad modum legis, quam 
aequendi libera omnium sit 
potestas. Deinde conside- 
rare dignetur vestra Celsitu- 
do scandalum nimium, quod 
Evangelii hostes exclamaturi 
sint, nos dimiles esse Anabap- 
tistis, qui simul plures duxe- 
niiit uxores. Item Evangeli- 
coa earn sectari libertalem 
plures simul ducendi, qusD in 
Turcia in usu est 



XL Item principum facta 
latidls spargiqukm privatorum 
Gonsideret* 

XII. Item consideret pri- 
vatas personas, hujusmodi 
principum facta audientes, 
facile eadem sibi pennissa 
persuadere, prout appoiret ta- 
Ua facile irrepere. 

XIII. Item conaiderandum 
Celsitudinem vestram abun- 
dare nobilitate efieri spiritCts, 
in qu& multi, uti in aliis quo- 
que terris sint« qui propter 
amplos proventus, quibus ra- 
tione cathedralium beneficio- 
rum perfruuntur, vald^ evan- 
gelio adversantur. Non ig- 
uoramus ipai magnerum no^ 
lium valdd insida dicta; et 
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with an eye only to his owi 
particular necessities. 

X. Since then the introdociag 
a new law* and the using a cBt^ 
pensation with respect to tbi 
same law, are two very different 
things, we entreat your Higfanea 
to teko what follows into eon* 
sidention. 

In the first place, above d 
things, care must be taken»4Hl 
plurality of wives be not intro- 
duced into the world by way of 
law, for every man to follow as 
he thinks fi. In die second 
place, may it please ycrar H]|^ 
ness to reflect on the dismd 
scandal which would not fail to 
happen, if occasion be given to 
the enemies of the Gospel to ex- 
claim, thnt we are like the Ann- 
baptists, who have several wives 
atonce,andthe Turks, who take 
as many wives as diey are aUs 
to maintain. 

XI. In Hm Mtd place, dHt 
the actions of Princes are mois 
widely spread than those of pii- 
yate men. 

XII. Fourthly, that inferiors 
are no sooner informed whattheir 
superiors do, but they imagine 
they may do the same, and Ij 
that means hcentiousness bo- 
comes universaL 

XIII. Finhly,that your Hifl^ 
ness's estates are filled with ai 
untractable nolHlity,for the moBl 
part very averse to the Gospeli 
on account of the hopes they are 
in, as in other countries, of ob- 
taining the benefices of ca&e« 
dral churches, the revenuei 
whereof are very great. We 
know the impertinent diacoorsei 
vented by die most illustrioos 
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s nobilitas et sub- 
erga Celsitudinem 
It presbitura, si pub- 
uctio fiat, baud dif- 
jrbitrarL 

tern Celsttudo ves- 
Dei siugularis est 
id reges et potentes 
BIOS magno est in 
t respectu ; apud 
\b est, qa6d timeat 
B paiiat nomioiB di- 
m. Ciun igitur hie 
adala canfluaiit, ro- 
Iflitudinem yestram, 
em maturo judicio 
veiit. 



Ind quoque est ve- 
C^situdinem vea- 
i nodo rogamus et 
Bt foniicationem 
iumfugiat. Habui- 
K, m, quod roF est, 
. kmgo tempore noii 
DBrarem, quod id- 
(HB Testzam Celsitu- 
iumodi impuiitate 
, quam dinna ultio, 
■que puicuia aequi 

Sliam togamus Cel- 
▼estraoi at laiia 
■tiimomum* levia 
'ehtflBBiimart. aicut 
■cvemis traaere et 
idere aoiei : Ttrum 
■Jritiniii asHM; aev- 
pMUTii : nau.' iMXsiah 
>" h ii iu ir regemmxi 
^ ilMri aduiftenuui 
MMwenffli vmdicuE: 
IfSBfiwi, ei irauiu^ 

MB.JMnMIMtO: 



of your nobility, and it is eutiily 
seen how they and tlici retit of 
your aubjccta would bedlMpoHod, 
in case your Ilif^hneHM Mliouid 
authorize such a novelty. 

XIV. Sixthly,that your High- 
ness, by the singular grace of 
God, hath a great reputation in 
the empire and foreign coun- 
tries ; and it is to be feared lest 
the execution of this project of 
adouble marriage should greatly 
dimiuitib thi» esteem and rettpect. 
The concurrence of bo many 
scandals obliges us to bes4)t;4;h 
your Highness to examine the 
thing with all the niaturily of 
judgment God has endowed you 
with. 

X V. With no leas eaniestnens 
do we entieat your HighnetiK, by 
all means, to avoid foru«<;atiou 
and adultery; and, to own tb<: 
truth sincerely, we have a long 
time bc^en sensibly griisved to 
see your Highness abandoned 
to such impurities, winch nnght 
be followed by the eti<^;t^ of tiie 
divine veugeanc.-, dist^;iijpe«s, 
and many other dangerous con- 
sequences. 

XVI. V\'e also in-js of your 
Hiisnnest- uoi lo eulerUuii kx ua- 
Uon, tuai tut: use of HomeiJ out 
of uiarriaise i)r but a iign> uud 
trtfiiu;; iaui*., as ln« Hoii<i i*^ uAi^i 
10 miagiu^ ; binctj (^ v^i iMilJi ol u-n 
cua8Lt»eci nnpuriiv wUu li«t. iiiO«) 
»evc-rv puUAbiiiiieiii . uij<' n«4»i of 
la- ueiu^' i^ aiLriuui(;<J i" ^ 
aou I ier»c - o' lu'^ gt eal ou^^ft ; 4"^ 
Ui*= aaun. I v of David ba> a«^«i- 



vme 



reiMsH&i^ 



a«4u«i.i^y»*^^^^** 
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in regmim Dei: nam fidei 
obedientia comes erne debet, 
ut Don contra conscientiam 
•gamus, 1 Timoth. iii. Si cor 
nostrum non reprehendeiit 
BOS, possumus lati Deiun in- 
Tocare; et Rom. m. Si 
camalia desideria spiritu mor- 
lificaverimus, riyemua ; si 
autem secundum camem am- 
bulemus : hoc est, si contra 
eonscientiam, agamus,moiie- 
mur« 



XYII. Hec refeirimuSfUt 
consideret Deum ob talia 
Titia non ridere, prout aliqui 
audaces faciunt, et ethnicas 
cogitationes animo fovent. 
Libent^r quoque intellezimus* 
Testram Celsitudinem ob ejus- 
modi vitia angi et conqueri. 
Incumbunt Celsitudini vestna 
negotia totum mundum con- 
cementia. Accedit Celsitudi- 
nis vestrsB complexio subtilis, 
et minimi robusta, ac pauci 
somni, unde meritb corpori 
parcendum asset, quemadmo- 
dum mutti alii facere cogun- 
tur. 



XYIII. Legitur de laudatia- 

simo Principe Scanderbego, 

qui multa pneclara facinora 

pattavit contra duos Tmca- 
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not mocked wifli impimi^, and 
that adulterera shall not entw 
into the kingdom of €rod. For 
it is said, in die second diapter 
of the first Epistle to Timodqr, 
that obedience most be the com- 
panion of ftith, in order to avoid 
acting against conscience ; nd 
in die tlurd chapter of the fai/i 
of St. John, if our heart con- 
demn us not, we may call upon 
the name of God widi joj : and 
in the eighth chapter of theEfMs- 
tle to the Romans, if bjdie spirit 
we mortify the desires -of the 
flesh, we shall lire : bot, on the 
contrary, we iriiall die, if we walk 
according to the flesh, that is, 
if we act against our own con- 
sciences. 

XYII. We have related these 
Lges, to the end flat joor 



paasaj 
Hiffhi 



[ighness may consider seiiously 
that Grod looks not on the vice 
of impisity as a laughing matter* 
as is su pposed by those audacious 
libertines, whoentertainheathen- 
bh noticms on this subject We 
are pleased to find that year 
Hi^mesa is troubled with re- 
morse of conscience for Uiese 
disorders. The management of 
the most important affiurs in the 
world is now incumbent on joor 
Highness, who is of a very deli- 
cate and tender complexion; 
sleeps but little ; and these rea- 
sons, which have obliged so 
many prudent persons to oian- 
age their constitutions, are more 
than sufficient to {H^evail with 
your Highness to imitate them. 

XYIIL We read of the incom- 
parable Scanderberg, who so 
frequently defeated iSib two most 
poirarfiil'kin^YoiaQCthe Turks, 
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mperatores, Amiurathem 
ahumetem, et Giwciam 
yiveret, feliciter tuitus 
c conservavit. Hie suos 
18 saepiils ad castimo- 
hortari auditas est, et 
Df nullam rem fortibus 
Btpih animofl demere ac 
rem. Item qu5d si ves- 
elsitudo insurer alteram 
tm habere!, et noUet 
i affectibus et consuetu- 
18 lepugnare, adhuc non 
TestrsB Celsitudini con- 
n ac prospectum. Opor- 
mmquemque in extemis 
uormn membrorum esse 
inm, oti Paulus scribit : 
'j& ut membra vestra sint 
ju8titia* Quare vestra 
tudo in consideratione 
m causarum, nempe 
lafi, curarum, laborum 
ilicitndinum, et corporis 
litatiB Telit banc rem 
lance perpendere, et si- 
in memoiiam revocare, 
Deu8 ei ex modern^ 
ge pulchram sobolem 
^lae sezus dederit, ita 
atentuB hie esse possit. 
alii in suo matrimonio 
It patientiam exercere 
andumscandalum? No- 
3n sedet animo Celsitu- 
1 vestram ad tam diffi- 
novitatem iropellere, 
iducere ; nam ditio ves- 
yclsitudinis, aliique nos 
Cerent, quod nobis e6 
I ferendum esset, qu6d 
SDcepto divino nobis in- 
»at matrimonium, omnia- 
bumana ad divinam in- 
ionem dirigere, atque in 
leconjervardy 



Amurat II and Mahomet II, and 
whilst alive, preserved Greece 
from their tyranny, that he oflen 
exhorted his soldiers to chastity, 
and said to them, that there was 
nothing«M) hurtful to men of 
their pr(Mfe8ion,as venereal plea- 
sures. And if your Highness, 
after marrying a second wife, 
were not to forsake those lic^i- 
tious disorders, the remedy jhto- 
posed would be to no purpose. 
Every one ought to be master 
of his own body in external ac- 
tions, and see, according to the 
expression of St. Paul, that his " 
members be the arms of justice. 
May it please your Highness, 
therefore, impturtially to examine 
the considerations of scandal, of 
labors, of care, of trouble, and 
of distempers, which have been 
represented. And at the same 
time remember that God has 
given you a numerous issue of 
such beautiful children of both 
sexes by the Princess your wife, 
that you have reason to be sat- 
isfied therewith. How many 
others, in marriage, are obliged 
to the exercise and practice of 
patience, from the motive only 
of avoiding scandal 1 We are 
far from urging on your High- 
ness to introduce so difficult a 
novelty into your family. By 
so doing, we should draw upon 
ourselves not only the reproaches 
and persecution of those of 
Hesse, but of all other people. 
The which would be so much the 
less supportable to us, as Grod 
commands us in the ministry 
which we exercise, as much as 
we are able, to regulatemarriage, 
and aU tibBoAMK AwAm ^\nara 
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omneque scandalum remo- 
vere. 



XIX. IfljamestmossflBcuIi, 
ut culpa omnis in ^pdica^- 
tores conferatUTy si qoB diffi- 
cultatia incidat ; et humanuin 
cor in Buirnna et inferioiis 
conditionis hominibus insta- 
bile, qnde diversa pertimes- 
cenda. 

XX. Si autem yestra Gel- 
situdo ab impudicft yit& non 
abstineat, quod dicit sibi im- 
poflsibile, optaremus Gelsitu- 
dinem vestram in meliori statu 
ease coram Deo, et securit 
conscientift vivere ad proprin 
anini8B salutem, et ditionum 
ac subditonunemoluinentum. 

XXL Qu6d si denique Tes- 
tra Celsitudo omnin6 conclu- 
serit, adhuc unam conjugem 
ducere, judicamus id secretb 
faciendum, ut superius de dis- 
pensatione dictum, nemp^ ut 
tantiim vestrse Celsitudini, illi 
personsB, ac paucis personis 
fidelibus constet Celsitudinis 
vestrsB animus, et conscientia 
sub sigillo confesidonis. Hinc 
non sequuntur alicujus mo- 
nienti contradictiones aut 
scandala. Nihil enim est inu- 
sitati Principes concubinas 
alere ; et quamvis non omni- 
bus ^ plebe constaret rei ratio, 
tamen prudentiores intellige- 
rent, et magis placeret htec 
moderata vivendi ratio, quiun 
adulterium et alii belluiniet 
impudici actus ; nee curandi 
aliorum sennones, si rect^ 
cam conscientift agatnr. Sic 
etin teoduiilioo i^robamiu: 
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life, according to the divine Insti- 
tution, and maintain them in that 
state, and remove all kind of 
scandal. 

XIX. It is ndw custonuuy 
among wcMkUings, to lay tiw 
blame of eveij thing npon tiie 
Preachers of the Gospel. The 
heart of man is equally fickle in 
tiie more elevated and lower star 
tions %A life ; and much have 
we to fear on that score. 

XX. As to what yomr High- 
ness sajTS, that it is not possible 
for you to abstain from this im- 
pure life, we widi yon were in 
a better state before God, that 
you lived with a secure con- 
science, and labored for the sal- 
vation of your own soul, and the 
welfare of your subjects. 

XXI. But after all, if your 
Highness is fully resolved to 
many a second wife, we judge 
it ought to be done secretly, as 
we have said with respect to the 
dispensation demanded on the 
same account, that is, that none 
but the person you shall wed, 
and a few trusty persons, know 
of the matter, and they, too, 
obliged to secrecy under the seal 
of confession. Hence no con- 
tradiction nor scandal oC moment 
is to be i^pprehended ; for it is no 
extraordinary thing for Princes 
to keep concubines; and thou^ 
the vulgar should be scandsJ^ 
ized thereat, the more intelligeiit 
would doubtof the truth, and pru- 
dent persons would iqiprove of 
this moderate kind of life, pref- 
erably to adultery, and other 
brutdi actions. There is no need 
^ being much concerned Aht 
w\ial nunk -^ii^ wf ^ Y^vided aUL 
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od circa mateimonium 
Mosis fuh penmssum, 
)lium noD revocat, aut 
quod externum regi- 
m immutat, sed adfert 
XI justitiam et flBteraam 
et orditur veram obe- 
li erga Deum, et co- 
omiptam naturam re- 



I. Habet itaque Celsi- 
istra non tantum om- 
ostriim testimonium in 
ecessitatis, sed etiam 
lentes nostras consi- 
les quas rogamus, ut 
!Jelsitiido tanquan^ lau- 
sapiens, et Christia- 
neops velit ponderare. 
3 quoque Deum, ut 
'elstitudinem vestram 

ac regere ad suam 
et vestrsB Celsitudinis 
salutem. 

IL Quod attinet ad 
un banc rem apud Cse- 
ractandi; existimamus 
dulterium inter minora 
LDumerare; nam mag- 
verendum, iUum Pa- 

Cardinalitidt Italic^, 
ic&, Saracenic^ imbu- 
es non curaturum ves- 
tlaitudinis postulatum, 
roprium emblumentum 
verbis sustentaturum, 
itelligimus periidum ac 
n virum esse, morisque 
oici oblitum. 



goes rigbt with conscience. So 
far do we approve it, and in those 
circumstances only by us spec- 
ified ; for the Gospel hath nei- 
ther recalled nor forbid what was 
permitted in the law of Moses 
with resMft to marriage. Jesus 
Christ uBTnot changed the ex- 
ternal economy, but added jus- 
tice only, and life everlasting, 
for reward. He Reaches the true 
way of obeying God, and. en- 
deavors to repair the corruption 
of nature. 

XXII. Your Highness hath 
therefore, in this writing, not 
only the approbation of us all, in 
case of necessity, concerning 
what you desire, but also the re- 
flections we have made there- 
upon; we beseech you to weigh 
them, as becoming a virtuous, 
wise, and Christian Prince. We 
also beg of Grod to direct all for 
his glory and your Highness's 
salvation. 



XXIII. AstoyourHighness's 
thought of communicating tibis 
affair to the -emperor before it 
be concluded, it seems to us 
that this Prince counts adultery 
among the lesser sort of sins ; 
and it is very much to be feared 
lest his faith being of the same 
stamp with that of the Pope, the 
Cardinals, the Italians, the Span- 
iards, and the Saracens, he make 
light of your Highness's pro- 
posal, and turn it to his own ad- 
vantage by amuong your High- 
ness with vain words. Wetknow 
he is deceitful and perfidious, 
and has nothing of the Gennaa 
in him. 
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XXIY. Yidet CeLritudo 
vestra ipsa, qu5d nullifl Deces- 
sitatibiM Christianis flincer^ 
consulit. Turcam sinh im- 
perturbatum, excital tantiim 
rebelliones in Germaaiftt ut 
Burgundicam poteiil|Hn ef- 
forat Quare optaMnim ut 
Dulli Christiaoi Principerilliua 
infidus machinatioiiibiui ae 
misceant. Deus consenret 
vestram Celsitudinem. Nos 
ad serviendiim vestro Celai- 
tudini sumus proo^tiasiiiiL 
Datum Yittenbergn die Mer- 
curii post festum Sancti Ni- 
colai, 1639. 
YestrsB Celsitudinia parati ac 

Bubjecti senri, 

Martikub Luther. 
Philippus Melahcthon. 
Martikus Bucerus. 
Antonius Corvinus. 
Adam. 

Joannes Leningus. 
Justus Wintpertb. 
DioNTsius Melanther. 
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XXIY. Tour Highness sees, 
that he uses no sincere endeavor 
to redress the grievances of 
Christendom ; that he leaves die 
Turk unmolested, and labors for 
nothing but to divide die empire, 
that he mayraise up the house of 
Austria on its ruins. It is there- 
fore veiy much to be wished that 
no Christian Prince would gife 
into his pernicious schemes. 
May God preserve your High- 
ness. We are most ready to 
serve your Highness. Given 
at Wittenberg the Wednesday 
after the feast of Saint Nicholas, 
1589. 

Your Highnesses most humbley 
and most obedient andijecte 
and sertants, 

Martin Luthrr. 

Philip Mrlancthon. 

Martin Bucer. 

Antont CoRVUf. 

Adam. 

John Leninour. 

Justus Wintfrrte. 

Denis Melanther. 



Ego Georgius Nuspicher, 
accepts k CsBsare potestate, 
Notarius publicus et Scriba, 
testor hoc meo chirographo 
public^, qu6d banc copiam ex 
vero et inviolate originali pro- 
prill raanu k Philippe Me- 
lancthone exarato, ad instan- 
tiam et petitionem mei cle- 
mentissimi Domini et Princi- 
pis HassisB ipse scripserim, 
et quinque foliis numero ex- 
cepts inscriptione complexus 
sim, etiam omnia propria et 
diligenterauscult&rim et con- 
talerim, et in omnibus cum 



I George Nuspicher, Noiaiy 
Imperial, bear testimony by tbu 
present act, written and signed 
with my own hand, that I bave 
transcribed iStda present copy 
from the true original which is 
in Melancthon's own handwrit- 
ing, and hath been faithfully pre- 
served to this present time, at 
the request of the most serene- 
Prince of Hesse ; and have ex- 
amined with the greatest exact- 
ness every line and every word, 
and collated them with the same 
original ; and have found them 
conformable thereuntOi not ool^ 
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lali et Bubscriptione no- 
m concordet. De qu&re 
a testor propria mamu 



SOEGI0S NuSPIGHERt 

Notarius. 



limentum Copulationis 
ilippi Landgravii, et 
irgaretSB de SaaL 

nomine Domini Amen. 

vtum sit omnibus et sin- 
, qui hoc publicum in- 
lentum viden^audiunt, 
t, qu6d Anno fl|t Chris- 
latum 1540,dieMercurii 
is Martii» post meridiem 

secundam circiter, In- 
>ni8 Anno 13,potentissi- 
invictissimi Romanorum 
ratoris Caroli-quinti,cle- 
issimi nostri Domini 
> regiminis 21, coram me 
icripto Notario et teste, 
siburgi in arce comparu- 

serenissimus Princeps 
>minus Philippus Land- 
us Comes in Catznelen- 
0, Dietz, Ziegenhain, et 
At cum aliquibus sue 
tudinis consiliariis ex 
larte ; et honesta, ac vir- 
. Virgo Margareta de 

cum aliquibus ex su& 
mguinitate ex altera 
; ill& intentione et vo- 
te coram the publico 
irio ac teste, public^ 
$ssi sunt, ut matrimonio 
lentur; et posted ante 
oratus mens clementissi- 

Dominus et Princeps 
Igravius Philippus per 
wendum Dominum Dio- 



in the things themselves, but also 
in the signs mcmual, and have 
delivered the present copy in 
five leaves of good paper, 
whereof I bear witness. 

George Nuspichxr, 

Notary. 



The Marriage Contract of Phil- 
ip, Landgrave of Hesse, widi 
Margaret de Saal. 

In the name of God^ Amen, 

Be it known to all those, as 
well in general as in particular, 
who shall see, hear, or read this 
public instrument, that in the 
year 1540, on Wednesday, the 
fourthday of ^e month of March, 
at two o'clock or thereabouts, in 
the aflemocm, the thirteenth year 
of the Indiction, and the twenty- 
first of the reign of the most 
puissant and most victorious 
Emperor Charles Y, our most 

fracious lord ; the most serene 
^rince and Lord PhiUp Land- 
grave of Hesse, Count of Catz- 
nelenbogen, of Dietz, of Zieg- 
enhain, and Nidda, widi some 
of his Highness's Counsellors, 
on one side, and the good and 
virtuous Lady Margaret de Saal 
with some of her relations, on 
the other side, have appeared 
before me. Notary, and witness 
underwritten, in the City of Ro- 
tenburg, in the castle of &ie same 
city, with the design and will 
publicly declared before me, 
Notary public and witness, to 
unite themselves by marriage ; 
and accordingly my mol^ gra^ 
cious Lord and Prince Philip the 
Landgrave hath ordered tins -to 
be proposed by the Reveteiui 
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nysiiim Melandnim sun Cel- 
Hitiidiiiis Concionatorem, cu- 
ravit proponi ferm^ hunc sen- 
Hum. Cum omnia aperta sint 
oculia Dei, et homines padca 
lateant, et sua Celsitudo velit 
ciun nominate virgine Mar- 
garets niatrimonio copulari, 
eisi prior sus Celsitudinis 
conjux adhuc sit in vivis, ut 
hoc non tribuatur levitati et 
curiositati, ut evitetur scanda^ 
lum, et nominats virginis et 
illius honestse consanguini- 
tatis honor et fama non pati- 
atur ; edicit sua Celsitudo hie 
coram Deo, et in suam con- 
scientiam et animan hoc non 
fieri ex levitate, aux curiosi- 
tate,nec exaliqu&vilipensione 
juris et superiorum, sed urgeri 
aliquibus gravibus ct iuevita- 
bilibus necessitatibus consci- 
entiae et corporis, ade5 ut 
impossibile sit sine alia su- 
perinducta legitima conjuge 
corpus suum et animan sal- 
vare. Quam multiplicem 
causam etiam sua Celsitudo 
multis prsdoctis, piis, pru- 
dentibus, et Christianis Pne- 
dicatoribus antehac indicavit, 
qui etiam consideratis inevita- 
bilibus causis id ipsum sua- 
serunt ad suae Celsitudinis 
animsB et conscientiss consu- 
lendum. Quse causa et ne- 
cessitas etiam Serenissimam 
Principe m Christianam Du- 
cissam Saxonise, sus Celsi- 
tudinis primam legitimamcon- 
jugen^i utpot^ alts principal! 
prudentiS et pi& mente prse- 
ditam movit, ut susb Celsi- 
tudinis tanquam dilecdssimi 
amriti aaimso et corpori ser- 
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Denis Melander, preacher to his 
Highness, much to the sense u 
follows : — ^'* Whereas the eye rf 
God searches all things, and but 
little escapes the knowledge of 
men, his Highness declares that 
his will is to wed the said Ladj 
Margaret de Saal, although ^ 
Princess his wife be still living, 
and that this action may not be 
imputed to inccmstancy or cu- 
riosity; to avoid scandal and 
maintain the honor of the said 
Lady, and the reputation of her 
kindred, his Highness maketf 
oath here b^ore God, and upon 
his soul afdNKmscience, that he 
takes her to wife through no 
levity, nor curiosity, nor from 
any contempt of law, or supe^ 
riors ; but diat he is obliged to 
it by such important, such inev- 
itable necessities of body and 
conscience, that it is impossible 
for him to save either body or 
soul, without adding another 
wife to his first. All which his 
Highness hath laid before many 
learned, devout, prudent, and 
Christian preachers, and eoiH 
suited them upon it And these 
great men, after examining the 
motives represented to tibem, 
have advised his Highness to 
put his soul and conscience at 
ease by this double marriage. 
And the same cause and tiie 
same necessity have obliged the 
most serene Princess, Christina 
Duchess of Saxony, his High- 
ness's first lawful wife, out of 
her great prudence and sincere 
devotion, for which she is so 
much to be commended, fireefy 
to consent and admit of a paii- 
nei, to tbA «iMithat the som nid 
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honor Dei promove- 

gratios^ consentien- 
Quemadmodum suss 
linis hsec super relata 
[la testatur ; et ne cui 
im detur e5 qu6d du- 
ig^ habere modemo^ 

sit insolitum ; etsi ia 
i Ghristianttin et lici- 

noD vult sua Celsi- 
blic^ coram pluribus 
|fl ceremonias usur- 

palam nuptias cele- 
m memoratd, virgine 
)tA de Saal; aed hie 
to et sOentio in prse- 
lubscriptorHttllestium 
invicem jungi matri- 

Finito hoc sermone 
i Philippus et Mar- 
But matriaionio juncti, 
Q8sque persona alte- 
i desponsam agnovit 
»tavit> adjuncts metuA 
M promissione in no- 
^omini. £t anteme- 

princeps ac Dominus 
lie actum me infra- 
1 Notarium requisiyit, 
[per unum aut plura 
enta conficereni, et 
iam tanquam persone 
, verfoo ac fide Prin- 
Idixit ac promisit, se 
ia5c inviolabilit^r sem- 

firmiter servaturum, 
sentia reverendorum 
x>rum Dominomm M . 
. Melancthonis, M. 
Buceri, Dionysii 
ri, etiam in prasseutiA 
rum ac prsBstantium 
rdi de Than Electo- 
tnsiliarii, Hermanni de 
rg, Hermanni de Hun- 
wn, Domini Joannis 



body of her moi^ dear spouse 
may run no further risk, and te 
glory of God may be increasedy 
as the deed ¥nitten with this 
Princess's own hand sufficienttf 
testifies. And lest occasion (rf* 
scandal be taken from its not 
being the custom to have two 
wives, although this be Christiaii 
and lawful in the present case, 
his Highness will not solemhizO 
these nuptials in the ordinaxy 
way, that is, publicly before 
many people, and with the 
wonted ceremonies, with the 
said Margaret de Saal ; but bodi 
the one and the other will join 
themselves in wedlock, privately 
and widiout noise, in presence 
only«f the witnesses underwrite 
ten." — Af)er Melander had fin- 
ished his discourse, the said 
Philip and the said Margaret 
accepted of each other for hus- 
band and wife, and promised 
mutual fidelity in the name of 
God. The said Prince hath re- 
quired of me. Notary underwrit- 
ten, to draw him one or more 
collated copies of this contracty 
and hath also promised, on the 
word and faith of a prince, to me 
a public person, to observe it 
inviolably, always and without 
alteration, in presence of the 
Reverend and most learned mas- 
ters Philip Melancthon, Martin 
Bticer, Denis Melander; and 
likewise in the presence of the 
illustrious and valiant Ebertiard 
de Than, counsellor of his elec- 
toral Highness of Saxony, Her- 
man de Mabberg, Herman de 
Hundelshausen, the Lord John 
Feggofthe Chancery, Rudolph 
Sc^dnck ; and also in the pras- 
19 
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Fegg Gancellariie, Lodolphi 
Schenck, ac honestSD ac vir- 
tXMOtm DomiiMB Anne natiB 
46 Mihits vidua defuncti 
Joamiis da Saal memorate 
■poofs matria, tanquam ad 
bane actum requiaitorum tea- 
tram* 

£t ego BaMiaaar Rand de 
Fuld^potestate Gesaria No- 
tariua pubticua, qui huic ser- 
moni, instnictionit et matri- 
-Bioniali aponsionit et copular 
tioni cum auprft memorada 
teatibua iiiternii« et bee om- 
nia et aingula audivi, et vidi, 
et tanquam Notariua publicua 
requiaitua fui, hoc inatrumen- 
tum pubticum me& manu 
acripaiy et subacripsi, et con- 
aueto aigillo munivi in fidem 
et teatimooium. 

Baltbabar Rand. 
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ence of the moat honorable and 
most virtuous Lady Anne of 
the family of Miltitz, widow of 
the late John de Saal, and 
modier of the apouse, all in 
quality of requiaite w itnoa w B 
for the validity of the preaent 
act 

And. I Baltfaaaar Rand, of 
Fuld, Notary public in^Miialv 
who was present atdiediacoane, 
instruction, marriage, eapouaals, 
and unionaforesaid, witfi the said 
witnesses, and have heard and 
seenall that passed, have written 
and subscribed the preaent con- 
tract, bei^jjjjj^uested so to do; 
and set to it die usual seal, 
for a testimony of tiie trufli 
thereof. 

Baltbabab Rabd. 



BOOK YII. 

[An Aeeodnt of the Variations and Reformatkm of Tfj^^nA under Heny 
VIII, from the year 1529 to 1547; and under Edward VI, from 1647 to 
1553 ; with the subsequent histoiy of Cranmer, until hia death, in 155C] 

A brief Summary. — ^The En^ish Reformation condemned even fiom Ml 
Burnet's own history. — ^The divorce of Henry VEIL — EQb fiuious tiansports 
against the Holy ^ee. — His EUxJesiastical Supremacy.-^The sroundi o^ 
and oonse<|uences from, this doctrine. — ^This point excepted, the Catholie 
Faith remams whole and entire. — Heniy's deosionB in matters of FWidk— 
His Six Articles.— The History of Thomas Cranmer, Archbudiop of Caih 
terbury, author of the English Reformation. — ^His base compliances, ov 
mptiim, and hjrpocrisy. — His shameful sentiments concemmg the EBO' 
varchy. — ^The conduct of the pretended Reformers, and in particular of 
Thomas Cromwell, the Kin^s Vu»LiwGeneral and Vicegerent m SpnitaabL 
^That of Anne Boleyn, agamst whom the divine vengeance declares itselE 
»-The prodimous blindness of Henry throudi the wh3.e course of his 1^^ 
His death.— ?rhe minority of Edward VI, nis son. — ^Henr3^8 decrees le- 

, Versed. — The Bang's Ecclesiastical Supremacy alone remams in foio&— It 
is carried to such a pitch, that even Protestants are ashamed of it--Crui- 
mei's Reformation built on this prindpla — ^The King looked upon as rodjBe 
in matters of Faith.— Antiquity despised.— Continual Variations.— TO 
death of Edward VI. — Cranmer's treason, in conjunction with odMn^ 
•gainst Clueen Maiy, the late Kmg's sister.— The Catholic Retigpoo i»- 
Actabiiabed.— -dranmer's i^tnninious end. — Some putioalar nmailui <B 
JI& Bbnie('0 JffisUny and the Eni^lUfiooD^^ 
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h-'Tks deM o/Htnrff Fill, Kingo/En^tmd,^(hi this oeeaHm the oeeomil of 
the h^mnmg andprogrets of the EngUsh RefcrmaHon U entered upon. — 1547. 

Thk death of Luther was soon followed by another death, 
iduch caused great changes in religion. It was that of Henry 
YIII, who, afiter giving such great hopes in the first years of his 
reign, made so bad use of Sie rare qualifications of body and 
mind, with which the divine bounty had so liberally endowed 
bim. Nobody is ignorant of the irregularities of this Prince, 
nor of the blindness he fell into by his unhappy amours, nor how 
much blood he shed afler he had given himself up to them, 
nor of the dreadfiil consequences of his marriages, fatal, almosi 
every one of them, to those he took to his bed. Nor is it less 
known on what occasion he, once a very Catholic Prince, made 
himself the author of a new sect, equally detested by CathoUcs, 
Lutherans, and Sacramentarians. The Holy See having con- 
demned the divorce, which, afler a marriage of five-and-twenty 
years, he had made from Catherine of Arragon, relict of his 
brother Arthur, and the marriage he had contracted with Anne 
Boleyn, he not only rose up against the authority of that See 
which condemned Imn, but silso, by an attempt till then unheard 
of among Christians, declared himself head of the Church of 
Englami, as well in spirituals as temporals ; and from thenco 
be^ns the English Reformation, whereof so ingenious a history 
has been given us of late years, and, at the same time, so fidi 
of rancor against the CathoUc Church. 

9. — TheJbmndgHon here IndU ^qtan it Mr. BtmuVs oum history,-^The Doetor^t 
pemfone words concerning the English Reformation. 

The authj(»r of it. Dr. Gilbert Burnet, upbraids us in his very 
Prefiu^e, and through the entire progress of his History, with 
having derived great advantage from the conduct of Henry YHI, 
and iSal of England's first Reformers. Above all, he complains 
of Sanders, a Catholic historian, whom he accuses of having 
iBvented heinous facts to make the EngUsh Reformation odious* 
These conq>laints are then turned against us and the Catholic 
doctrine. << A religion," says he, '^ whose foundation was laid 
in fidsehood, and superstructure raised on imposition, may be 
supported by the same means which gave it birth."* He even 
carries this outrageous invective to a higher pitch : '* Sanders's 
book might well serve the ends of that Church, which has, all 
along, raised its greatness by public cheats and forgeries." The 
colors he paints us in are not more black than the ornaments 
he decks his own Church with are pompous and glittering. 
•* The Reformation," proceeds he, ** was a work of light, and 
needs not the aid of darkness to give it a lustre. A full and dis- 
tinct narrative of urtiat was then done will be its apology as well 

* Appen. t in. p. 303. 
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m its hretoiy.'^ Thete are fine words, war could more magnifi- 
cent ones be usedt if* in the changes that happened in England^ 
he h«^ been to show us even the some sanctitj which fiiione 
forth at the first birth of Christianity. Since he desires it, kt 
UB then consider this history, which, bj its naked simplicitj alone^ 
justifies the Reformation. We stand not in need of a Sanders f 
Mr. Burnet will suffice to let us clearly see what was this work 
of light, and the bare series of facts related by this artfiil de- 
fender of the English Reformation is enough to give us a jost 
idea of it. And if England there finds the sensible marks of 
that blindness, which God sometimes difiiises over kings and 
nations, let her not blame me, who do but follow a history wliidi 
the whole body of the Parliament has honored with so authentic 
an approbation ;* but let her adore the hidden judgments of God, 
who has permitted the errors of this learned and illustrious nation 
to rise to so visible a height, only to die end she might, by thiff 
means, the more easily know herself. 

X^The first fact avowed thai the ReforHuiion hegwn kg a mmg egtidSty rejedei 

tydlpartie9. 

The first important fact I observe in Mr. Burnet, is what he 
advances even in his preface, and continues to give proo& of 
dirough the whole body of his book : that ^ when Henry YIII 
began the Reformation, the King's design seemed to have been 
in the whole progress of these changes to terrify the Court of 
Rome, and force the Pope into a compliance widk what he d^ 
sired : for, in his heart, he continued addicted to the most ex^ 
travagant opinions of that Church, such as Transubstantiajtion 
and die other corruptions in the Sacrifice of the Mass, so tbat 
he rather died in this communion than in that of the Protestants.'^ 
Whatsoever Mr. Burnet may please to say of this matter, we 
shall not admit this Prince, whom he seems to offer us, a mem- 
ber of our communion ; and since he casts him off from his 
own, the immediate result of tins fact is, that the audior of the 
English Reformation, and who, in reality, kdd the true founda- 
tion of it, in the hatred he excited against the Pope and Church 
of Rome, is one oquaHy rejected and excommunicated by all sides. 

4,— What was the FaUh of Henry VlII, author of the Reformation. 
What in this place mostly deserves our observation is, that 
thb Prince was not content with believing in his heart, and out- 
wardly professing all those points of faith, which Mr. Bumet 
calls the greatest and most extravagant of our corruptions, but 
even by law, in his new capacity of supreme head, under Jesus 
Christ, of the Church of England, made them that church's 
articles of faith. He caused them to be approved by all the 

* Elzt from the Joum. of the House of Lords and Com., 3d Jan. 1681, 33d 
JDeo, 1630, and 5th Jan. 16Sl,iiithBbegimui%QCthe 2d vol of Bar. Qist 
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Biflliops and all his Parliaments, that is, by all the tribanals in 

which the highest degree of ecclesiastical authorilyin &e Church 

<^ England resides at this day, he made them be subscribed, 

and put in practice throughout all England, and in particular by 

die Cromwells, the Cranmers, and all the rest of Mr. Bumef s 

heroes, who, whether Lutherans or Zuinglians in their hearts, 

and zealous for setting up the new Gospel, went nevertheless, 

as usual, to Mass, as to die public worship which was paid to 

€rod, or said it themselves ; in a word, practised all the rest of 

the doctrine and service received in the Church in spite of their 

religion and consciences. 

5. — Wkai wart the mstnanmts made use of hy Henry Vlllin the RefomuHmk'^ 

Crvmwdlf his VieegerefU in spirihuds, 

Thomas Cromwell was the person the King appointed his 
Yicar-General in spirituals, in 1533, immediately ailer his con- 
demnation; and whom, in 1536, as Supreme Head of the Church, 
he made his Vicegerent, whereby he placed him at the head of 
an ecclesiastical affairs, and of tiie whole sacred order, though 
he were no more than a layman, and always remained such.^ 
Till then that tiUe had not been met with on tiie list of the Crown- 
officers of England, nor among the employments recorded in 
die review of the empire,']' nor in any Christian kingdom what- 
soever ; and it was Henry Till that first showed England, and 
die Christian world, a Lord Yicegcrent and a King's Yicar** 
General in spirituals. 

6. — Thomas Cramner is Mr, BunuPs hero, 

Cromwell's intimate friend and chief manager of the English 

Reformation was Thomas Cramner, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

This is Mr. Burnet's great hero. He abandons Henry YIII, 

whose scandals and cruelties are too flagrant But he was well 

aware, should he do the same by Cranmer, whom he looks upon 

to be the author of the Reformation, this would be giving us at 

once too bad an idea of this whole work. Therefore be en- 

laiges much in the praises of this prelate ; and not content with 

admiring every where his moderation, his piety, and prudence, 

ke sticks not at making him as irreprehensible, or even more so^ 

iban St Athanasius and St Cyril ; and of such extraordinary 

worth, that ** we shall find as eminent virtues, and as few fiuilts 

in him, as in any prelate that has been in the Christian Churcl^ 

for many ages.";{; 

74 — Mr, BvmePs heroes are not always, even m his judgment, the hesi (ffmen,-^ 
What he relates qf MwUwi, Bishop of Valence, 

The truth is, we must not rely much on the praises Mr. Burnet 
ghres the heroes of the Reformation : witness those he bestowed 
on Montiuc, Bishop of Yalence. '* He was," says he, ** one of 

*BQaLlm>p^l8h f JNTotitia Imperii, t Pxd^MS&^VyQV^^^s^ 
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the wisest ministers of his lime* and always for moderate coun- 
cils in matters of religion, which made him be sometimes sus- 
pected of heresy. And, indeed, the whole sequel of his life 
declared him to be one of the greatest men of that age : onlj 
being so long, and so firmly, united to the ioterest of Queen 
Catlmriue Medicis, takes off a great deal of the high character 
which tlie rest of his life has given him."* The crime certainly 
was not very great, since ho owed all to this Princess, who be- 
sides was his Queen, the wife and mother of his Kings, and 
always in union with them ; so that this Prelate, against whom 
this only exception could be made of being faithful to his bene- 
factress, in Mr. Burnet's judgment, must have been the most 
irreproachable of all his contemporaries. But the eulogiums 
the Reformers bestow on the great men of their sect are not to 
be taken literally. The same Mr. Burnet, in the very book 
wherein he so highly extols Montluc, speaks thus of him — '* This 
Bishop was eminent ; but he had his faults." After what he has 
said of him, these faults, we ought to think, will be but trifling ; 
but read to the end, and you will find they consisted in this^tl^ 
*^ he had endeavored to corrupt the daughter of an Irish gentle- 
man who had received him into his house ; and had with him an 
English mistress whom he kept,"'!* who having drunk, without 
reflection, the precious balm which Soljrman the Magnificent 
had made this Prelate a present of, ** he fell into such a rage, 
that all the house was disturbed with it, whereby he discovered 
both his lewdness and passion at once." Here are the trifling 
faults of a Prelate, *' the whole course of whose life declared 
him to be one of the greatest men of that age. The Refonna- 
tion, either not over nice in virtue, or indulgent to her heroes, 
easily forgives them such abominations ; and if Montluc, for hav- 
ing only a little spice of Reformation, was a man, notwithstan£ng 
such crimes, almost irreproachable, no wonder so great a Re- 
former as Cranmer should have merited such high encomiums. 
Thus warned against any imposition for the future, from the 
sreat commendations, wherewith Mr. Burnet extols his Re- 
formers and Cranmer most particularly ; let us now form the 
history of this Prelate on the facts related by this historian, bis 
perpetual admirer, and observe, at the same time, in what spirit 
the Reformation was conceived. 

8» — Cranmer^ a Lutheran according to Mr, BumeL — How he caae into tkf 

King's favor ami that of ^nne BoUyn, 

Ever since the year 1529, Thomas Craiuner had put himsdf 
at the head of that party, which favored the Queen's divorce, 
and the marriage the King was resolved upon with Aime Boleyn. 
In 1530, he wrote a book against the validity of Cathaiine'ft 

^ ;9d Part. L i, p. 85. \ ^ Put U l p. 204. 
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marriage, and we may judge how successfully, by thus flattering 
the predominant passion of his Prince, he made his court. From 
that time, he began to be considered at Court as a kind of 
&yorite, and looked on as the person likeliest to succeed in 
credit to Cardinal Woolsey. Cranmer was then devoted to 
Lyther's doctrine, and as Mr. Burnet says, was looked on as 
the most learned of those who had embraced it.* Anne Bo- 
leyn, proceeds this author, had also received some impressions 
of this doctrine.f Afterwards he makes her appear wholly de- 
voted to the sentiments of those whom he calls the Reformers. 
By this word we must always understand the hidden or avowed 
enemies of the Mass and Catholic doctrines. Crome, Shaxton, 
Latimer, and others, adds he, of that society, favored the King's 
cauBe.;[; Here we have the secret which linked Cranmer and 
his adherents with Henry's mistress : here lies the foundation 
of this new favorite's interest, and the beginnings of the 
English Reformation. The unhappy Prince, who knew nothing 
of Qiese associations and designs, did himself insensibly com- 
bine with the enemies of that faith, which he tiD then had so 
well defended, and through their secret machinations, became 
unwittingly subservient to the designs of destro3ring it. 

9. — Granmer, sent to Rome on aeeouni of the dworecj is there made (Ae Pope's 
PenUmUiary. — He marrieay though a Priest, btU in private. 

Cranmer was sent into Italy and Rome in behalf of the 
div<MX^e, and there carried the dissimulation of his errors so far, 
that the Pope made him his penitentiary ; which shows he was 
a priest He accepted of this employment, Lutheran as he was. 
From Rome he went into Germany, there to manage his good 
friends the Protestants'; and then it was he married Ossiander's 
sister. Some say, he had debauched her, and was forced to 
marry her ; but I shall not vouch for these scandalous facts till 
I find them well attested by those of the party or at least by un* 
suspected authors. § As for the marriage, the fact is certain. 
These men are accustomed, in spite of Uie canons, in spite of 
the profession of continency, to look on such marriages as good. 
But Henrv was of another mind, and held married priests in ab- 
horrence. II Cranmer had been already expelled Jesus College, 
in Cambridge, for a former marriage. The second he contractp 
ed, whilst a priest, would have brought him into much more 
dreadful circumstances, since, by the canon law, he would have 
been excluded from this holy order by a second marriage, though 
contracted even before priesthood. The Reformers, in their 
hearts, made but a jest both of the sacred canons and their own 
vows ; but for fear of Henry, it. was necessary to keep this mar- 

* Bom. lib. iL p. 87. f Ibid. 1 Ibid. 
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risge prirale, and diis great Reformer set out by deceiving id* 
master in a concern of this importance. 

10«— CnDUiMr, ntmiinated Jlrekbiihop of CanteHntry, receives the Pi^a Bufff, 

tkomgk m married mm and m Lylhermn. 

Whilst he was in Germany, in the year 1533, the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury became vacant by Waibam's death. 
The King of England nominated Cranmer, and he accepted of 
it.* The Pope, who knew no error in him, but that of main- 
taining the nullity of Henry's marriage, (a thing at that time m^ 
decided,) gave him his bulls ; Cranmer received them, and 
dreaded not, by so doing, to contaminate himself by receiving, 
as the party used to speak, with the character of the beast 

1 1. — Cranmer'a eeneeeraUon ; pro/esnon qfeubmitsUn to the Pope ; his hypoeritif* 

At his consecration, and before they proceeded to ordain him, 
he took the usual oath of fidelity to die Pope, introduced some 
ages before. This was not without scruple, as Mr. Burnet telb 
us ; but Cranmer had ways and means of coming off, and salved 
all by protesting that he intended not to restrain himself by tiiis 
oath from what he owed his conscience, his king, and his coun- 
try : a protestation in itself quite needless ; for who of ns 
imagines he engages himself by this oath to any thing that is 
contrary to his conscience, or the service of his king and countiy 1 
Far from thinking we prejudice any of these, it is even expressed 
in the oath, that we take it without prejudice to the rights of our 
order, Salvo ordine meo. The submission which is sworn to die 
Pope in spiritual9,t is of a different order from what we natn- 
rally owe our Prince in temporals, and without protesting, we 
have always well understood, that one does not interfere wiSi tiie 
other. But in a word, either this oath is a mere empty form, or 
it obliges to acknowledge the Pope's spiritual jurisdiction. The 
new Archbishop, therefore, acknowledged it in word, though be 
believed no such thing. Mr. Bumetij; grants that this expedient 
iid but little agree with Cranmer's sincerity ; and in order to 
extenuate as far as he was able so criminal a dissimulation, adds 
a litUe after, " by which, if he did not wholly save his integrity) 
yet it was plain he intended no cheat." What is it, then, we 
call a cheat, or can there be a greater than to swear what jou 
do not believe, and come prepared with shifts to elude your oath, 
by a protestation conceived in words so indeterminate ? But 
Mr. Burnet thinks not fit to tell us that Cranmer, who was con- 
secrated with all the ceremonies of the Pontifical, besides this 
oath he pretended to evade the force of, made other declarations, 
against which he did not protest : viz. *' To receive with sub- 
mission the traditions of the Fathers and the constitutions of 
the Holy See- Apostolic, to render obedience to St Peter in the 
^BunLLLUb.iLp.li8. t Pont Koin.*mCQ&w^l£i^ \^«nu lib. u. p. 1S9. 
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maoik of his vicar the Pope and his successors, according to 
inonical authority ; to keep chastity," which in the intention of 
lie Church, as expressly declared from the time one is admitted 
3 subdeaconship, imported ceUbacy and continency. This is 
fhat Mr. Burnet makes no mention of. He does not tell us 
tat Oranmer said Mass according to custom tc^ether with his 
onsecrator. Cranmer ought also to have protested against this 
cty and against all the Masses he said when officiating in his 
ihurch ; or, at least, during the whole reign of Henry YIII, 
lat is, for thirteen years successively. Mr. Burnet speaks not 
'Word of all these fine actions of his hero. He tells us not, 
lat when he made priests, as doubtless he did in the space of 
3 many years as he was Archbishop, he made them according 
> tbe terms of the Pontifical, wherein Henry changed nothing, 
o more than in the Mass. He, therefore, gave them power 
• of r>>ifinging the bread and wine into the body and blood of 
resus Ohnst by their holy benediction, of offering the sacrifice, 
ud saying Mass as well for the living as the dead."* It would 
iflire been much more important to protest against so msmy acts 
lo contrary to Lutheranism, than against the oath of obedience 
x> the Pope. But the thing was, Henry YHI, whom a protes- 
aticm against the Pope's supremacy did not offend, would not 
tutve endured the rest, ^his was the cause of Cranmer's dis- 
nmulation. Here then we have him, all at once, a Lutheran, a 
married man, a concealer of his marriage, an Archbishop ac- 
cording to the Roman Pontifical, subject to the Pope, whose 
power he detested in his heart, saying Mass which he did not 
believe in, and giving power to say it ; yet, nevertheless, if we 
believe Mr. Burnet, a second Athanasius, a second Cyril, one 
of the most perfect prelates the Church ever had. What a no- 
tiQa would he give us, not only of St. Athanasius and St C3nil, 
but also of St. Augustin, St Ambrose, St. Basil, and all the 
Saints in general, had they nothing in them more excellent, nor 
less defective, than a man who practises, for so long a time, what 
he believes the very height of sacrilege and abomination 1 Thus 
are men blind in die new ReformaticMi ; and thus the darkness 
iHiich overcast the minds of the first Reformers, is diffused 
around their defenders to this very day. 

12,^^ReJUcHon on Cranmer'a pretended moderaHon. 

Bir. Burnet pretends that his Archbishop did all he could to 
waive this eminent dignity, and admires his moderation. For 
my part, I am far from disputing with the greatest enemies of 
the Church, certain moral virtues, to be met with in heathens 
and philosophers ; which, in heretics, were nothing else but 9 

* Pont Rom. in Ord, Prosbyt 
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flBue of Satan to entrap the weak« and a part of that hypocritf 
which aednces them. But Mr. Burnet has too much wit not to 
see that Cranmer, who had on his side Anne Boleyn, with whom 
the King waa so smitten ; who did all which could be required 
to favor the amorous passion of that prince ; and who, after de- 
claring against Catharine's marriage, had made himself so neces- 
sary to the breaking of it, was very sensible Henry could never 
choose an Archbishop more favorable to his designs : so that 
nothing was more easy for him than to obtain the Archbi^opiie 
by refusing it, and thus add the reputation of moderation to die 
honor of so great a prelacy. 

IX — Crtavner proeeedt to a sentence of Dhorce. — He takee the HUe rfLegidt 

qfthe JipoaUHe Set m gMng ike Mtnimee. 

Accordingly, no sooner was Cranmer raised to this dignity, 
but he bestirred himself to make an interest in the pariiament in 
favor of the divorce. Before this time, in the year 1532, the 
King had already privately married Anne Boleyn : she was wiA 
child, and the secret was ready to break out The Archbiskop, 
who was privy to it, signalized himself in this juncture, and 
evinced much vigor in flattering tiie King. By his archiepis- 
copal authority, he wrote him a very serious letter on his inces- 
tuous marriage with Catharine : **a marriage," said he, *^the 
worid had long been scandalized with ;"* and declared to him 
that, for his part, he was determined to suffer no longer so great 
a scandal. Here is a man of wonderful resolution, a second 
John the Baptist. Thereupon he cites the King and Queen to 
appear before him : he proceeds : the Queen does not appear : 
the Archbishop declared her contumacious, and the marriage 
null from the beginning ; nor did he forget, in his sentence, to 
take upon him, as was customary with the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury,! the quality of Legate to the See Apostolic. Mr. Bu^ 
net insinuates, I this might be done in order to make the sext- 
tence firmer : that is to say, the Archbishop, who in his heart 
neither owned Pope nor Holy See, was willing, for the King's 
sake, to take that title which would best authorize his pleasures. 
Five days after, he confirmed the private marriage of Aime 
Bole3ni, though contracted before that of Catharine was declared 
void, and the Archbishop hesitated not to ratify so irregular a 
proceeding. 
14. — The sentence of Clement VII^ and Henry's rage against the Hdy See, 
The definitive sentence of Clement YII against the King of 
England is known sufficiently. It followed soon after that 
which Craimier had given in his behalf; Hemy, entertaining 
still some hopes from the Court of Rome, had again submitted 
himself to the decision of the Holy See, even Sfter the Arch- 
* Bum, lib. il p. 131. \ Ibid. t Ibid. 
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bidiop's judgment There is no need of relating to what ex- 
cess of wrath the King was transported, and Mr. Bumet himself 
owns '* he kept no measure in his resentments."* Accordingly, 
from that period he began to cany his title, of Supreme Head 
of the Church of £ngland, to its utmost extent 

l&^-JMbrtt tmd tUkar eondamud to JhMffar r^umgto^wn the JKnir H«ri 

4iftke Ckuteh^lSU, 

ThMi it was die w<»ld lamented the death of two, the greatesl 
■MDof En^and for piety and leamiog: ofThomas More, Lord 
High Chancellor ; and Fisher, Bishop of Bochester.'l' Mr. 
Bumet himself grieves at the occurrence, and looks upon the 
** tragical end of these two great men to have left one of the 
greatest blots on this Kiiig's proceedings, "j; 

These were the two most illustrious victims of the ecclesias- 
tical supremacy. More being very much urged to own it, made 
this fine answer : ^ That he should distrust iaa own understand- 
ingt were he al<me against the whole Parliament : but, although 
die great council of England was against him, the whole Church, 
die great Council of Christendom, was on his side." Fisher's 
end was not less glorious, nor less ChristiBa. 

16. — The mem rM e i/tU rfHeturffs Cmt Ui t a mad Met epceeaei. 

Then began executions indifferently against Catholics as well 
•8 Protestants, and Henry became the most sanguinary of all 
princes. But remaricable is the date : " It does not appear," 
aays Bumet, *< that cruelty was natural to him. For, in twenty- 
five years' reign, none had suffered for any crime against the 
Stato"§ but two men, whose puniahment could not be imputed 
to him. *' Yet, in the ten last years of his life," sa3rs the same 
author, **many instances of severity occurred." || Mr. Bumet will 
not have him imitated, nor condemned with too much severity ; 
but none condemns him more sharply than Bumet himself, who 
^us speaks of this Prince : ** The vastoess and irregularity of 
his expense procured many heavy exactions, and twice extorted 
a public discharge of his debts, debased die coin, widi other 
irregulauities. His proud and impatient spirit occasioned many 
cruel proceedings ; the taking so many lives only for denying 
his supremacy, particularly Fisher's and More's, the one hieing 
extremely old, and the other one of the glories of his nation, for 
probity and learning." The rest may be seen in his Preface ; 
but I cannot omit Ske last touch : ^* That which was the first of 
all, and deserved most to be blamed, was the laying a prece- 
dent for the subversion of jusdce, and oppressing die dearest 
innocence, by attBinting men without hearing diem." All diis 
aotwitfastanduig, Mr. Bumet would have us bdicFe, thata>dio«g^ 
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** Upon slight grounds he was too ready to bring his subjects to 
the bar, yet they were indicted and judged always according to 
law,"* — as if tiie making unjust Uws, such as condenming the 
accused without allowing them a hearing, and laying snares for 
the innocent in the formidities of justice, were not the height of 
cruelty and tyranny. But what can be more horrible dian what 
u added by iStte same historian ? " That this Prince, whether 
impatient of contradiction, or perfa^s blown up, either with the 
vanity of this new title of Head of tl^ Church, or with the praises 
tdiich flattery bestowed on him ; he thought all persons wero 
bound to regulate their belief by his dictates."t These are, 
indeed, ^ sudi odious blemishes in the life of a Prince," as M^ 
Burnet speaks, ** that no honest man can excuse ;" and we are 
obliged to this author for having saved us the trouble of looking 
out for proofs of all these excesses in histories that midit be 
more suspected. But what cannot be dissembled is, that Heniy, 
so averse before to these horrible disorders, did not fall into 
them, according to Mr. Burnet's own confession, till the ten last 
years of his Ufe ; that is, he fell into diem immediately after his 
divorce, after his q>en rupture with the Church, after he had 
usurped, ** by an example unprecedented" in all ages, die eccle- 
siastical supremacy : and forced he is to own, ihai one of the 
causes of his prodigious blindness was, ^ this glorious title of 
Head of the Church," which his people luid bestowed upon him. 
I now leave the Christian reader to judge, whether these be tbe 
characters of a Reformer ; or rather, of a Prince, whose excesses 
the divine justice revenges by other excesses ; whom it deliren 
over to the desires of his own heart, and abandons visibly to a 
reprobate sense, 

IJ.—CrmnweU made VieegerenL—Every tJdng eoneun to exeUe the Kkg 

aguinsi the Fnih qftke Ckwreh.^1535. 

The death of Fisher and More, and so many other bloody 
executions, cast terror into all minds ; every body swore to 
Heniy's Supremacy, and none durst stand up against it. This 
Supremacy was established by divers Acts of Parliament, and 
'*the first act of the king's supremacy was the nominatiiig 
Cromwell vicar-general in spirituals, and visitor of all the mon- 
asteries and other privileged places throughout England."^ 
This was properiy declaring himself Pope ; and what is more 
remarkable, this was placing the whole ecclesiastical power in 
the hands of a Zuinglian, for I am persuaded Cromwell was one, 
or, if Mr. Burnet likes better, at least a Lutheran. It has ap- 
peared, that Cranmer, Cromwell's intimate friend, was of Ae 
same party, and that both of them acted unanimously, in order 
to excite die incensed King against the ancient &idi.§ The 

^Bani.lih.iilp.180. flbid. 1P.181. § Bum. lib. iL p. 171. 
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ttew Queen favored them with all her power, and took Shaxton 
4Uid Latimer, hidden Protestants, to be her chaplains, and pro* 
noted (hem to the bishoprics of Salisbury and Worcester. jBat 
•hhough eveiy thing went contrary to the old religion, and llie 
chief ecclesiastic and secular powers conspired its utter subver- 
«ioo, it is not alwa3rs in the hands of men to carry on their evil 
purposes as far as they desire. Henry was provoked only against 
tte Vope and Holy See. Accordingly^ he attacked only thSb 
inthority ; and God willed it so, that the Reformation, from her 
infancy, should bear marked on her forehead the impression of 
Hds Prince's hatred and revenge. Whatever, therefore, might 
he tiie vicar-generaPs aversion to the Mass, power was not then 
pven him, like another Antiochus, against the perpetual sacri» 
fice ;* one of his visitorial injunctions was, that eveiy priest 
should say Mass daily, and the religious observe their rule oare^ 
^My^ and particularly their three vows*")* 

18. — Crtmmer'9 Metrcpd^Hcd ViaUation hy the Eyig*s mithon^f*, 
Cranmer also made his metropolitical visitation, but it waii 
Aer he had obtained the King's license for it : iiiey began to 
>erfonn all acts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in virtue of the 
vyal authority. The whole drifl of this visitation, as of all the 
iclions of those days, was firmly to establish the King's eccle- 
liastiea!! supremacy.^ At that time, the complying archbishop 
lad notlnng so much at heart as this, and the first act of juris* 
iiction, which the bishop of the first See in England did, was 
io enslave the Church, and subject to fhe earthly Kings that 
power which she had received from heaven. 

19. — The Plundering of Monasteries, 
The visitations were followed by the suppression of Monas* 
teries, whose revenues the King appropriated to himself. Prot- 
estant and Catholic countries indifierently cried out shame against 
the sacrilegious rapine of goods consecrated to God ; but to the 
character of revenge, which the English Reformation bore from 
the beginning, was to be joined that also of an infamous avarice; 
and this was one of the first fruits of Henry's supremacy, who 
made himself head of the Church, to have a title to plunder it. 

to. — The death of (lueen Caiharine,-^^ comparison betwixt this Prineesa and 

Anne Bofcyn.— 153& 

Soon after this, died Queen Catharine : *« she was a devout 

and pious Princess,'* says Mr. Burnet, '* and led a severe and 

mortified life. In her greatness, she wrought much with her 

own hands, and kept her women well employed about her;" and 

to join common with great virtues, the same historian adds that, 

by the writers of those times, '* she is represented as a moat 

« DUL viiL p. 19. tBiinLlib.iiLp.186. tlhid.p.!^ \^!tyA.>\%V 
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wonderful good woman."* These chaiactera are widelydi^ r 
ferent firom those of her rival Anne Boleyn. Allowing dw p^ 
n^ghi be vindicated from those in&mous actions, whi<£ her ^ 
ftyoritea, al their death, charged her with, Mr. Enmetf dees not '^-- 
.denj that her gaiety was immodest, her liberties indiscreet, her 
behaviour irregular and licentious. A virtuous woman, not to 
say a queen, never bears with the failure of due respect, so fa 
as to Bufier such declarations as men of all degrees, even ^ 
lowest, made to this Princess. Why do I say suffer? — be pleased 
with tliem« — and not only take part therein, but also draw diem f-! 
on herself, and not bhiah to say to one of her gallants, ^ that 1m ^ 
looked for dead men*s shoes, and if aught came to the King hot 

good, he would look to have her."^ All these things are owned 
y Anne, and far from showing a greater discountenance to those ^ 
bold lovers, it is certain, without entering farther into the mattert 
she did but treat them the better for it In the midst of thb 
strange conduct, *' we arc assured that she grew more full of 
good works, and alm8-deed8,"§ and with the exception of her 
advancing the pretended Reformation, which nobody dii^uteBi 
this is all that is told us of her virtues. 

SI. — Sequel qfthe eompariMon, mad vinbU mark qf <ro^$ JudgmenL — Crmmtr 

onitM^t the King^a Marriage with Aniae, 

But if we cany our reflections still higher, we cannot but 
acknowledge the hand of God on this Princess. She enjoyed 
but three years that glory to which so many troubles had ele- 
vated her : a new fit of love i aised her up, and a new amoQi 
pulled her down ; and Heniy, who had sacrificed Catharine to 
her, soon sacrificed Anne to the youth and charms of Jane 
Seymour. But Catharine, when she lost the King's afifections, 
preserved, at least, his esteem to the very end ; whereas, he had 
Anne executed infamously on a scaffold J| This death happened 
a few months afler that of Catharine. But Ca&arine preserved 
to the very last the character of gravity and constancy, wfakk 
she had kept up during the entire course of her life. As for 
Anne, at the moment she was taken, whilst she prayed to Crod 
in tears, she was observed to break out into a fit of laughing, 
like a distracted person :ir the words she vented in passion 
against her lovers, who had betrayed her, showed the disorder 
she was in, and the troubled state of her conscience. But here 
is a visible mark of the hand of God. The King, always hurried 
on by his new amours, caused his marriage with Anno to be 
annuhed in favor of Jane Sejrmour, as he had annulled Catha- 
rine's in favor of Anne« Elizabeth, Anne's daughter, was de- 
obred illegitimate, as Mary, Catharine's daughter, had been 

♦ Bum. lib. in. p. 19». ' f Ibid. p. 197. t Ibid. p. 199. 

fIbidLp,196. )|i\\»d.|i,l«U irlbid.pwl9a. 
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hefbre. Bj a just retaliation, Anne fell into the same pit ebe 
hid dug for her innocent rival. But Catharine, even to death, 
maintained the dignity of a Queen, the truth of her . nuuTiage« 
tad the honor of Mary's birth. Anne on the contrary, through 
a flhamefiil compliance, owned what was felse, — that she had 
laanied Henry whilst- Lord Piercy was hving, with whom die 
had before contracted ; and by confessing, contrary to her con* 
icience, the nullity of her marriage with the Emg, involved 
her daughter Elizabeth in her own shame. To §ke end that 
God's justice might ^pear more manifest in this memorabki 
Bvent, Granmer, that same Cranmer who had annulled Gadia- 
ana's marriage,* annulled, likewise, that of Anne, to whom, 
of all persons Uving, he was most obliged. God struck with 
blindneas all who had contributed to the breach of so solemn a 
marriage as was that of Gatharine : Henry, Anne, the archbii^op 
himself not one escaped. Cranmer's base pusillanimity, and 
hia extreme ingratitude to Anne, excited the abhorrence of all 
good men ; and his shameful compliance, in breaking all mar- 
riages just as it pleased Henry, took from his first sentence all 
the appearance of authority which the name of an ArcUi)ishop 
could have given to it 

9SL-^CrmHiUf*i hmse eotnplumce iU excused hy Mr. Bumei. 
Mr. Bumet'l' sees with great concern so odious a blot in the 
Die of his great Reformer, and to excuse him say^, that Anne 
declared, in his presence, her marriage with Lord Piercy ; by 
which it was evident, that which she had made with the King 
was not vaMd ; upon which confession he could not but separate 
her from this Prince, and give sentence for the nullity of the 
mairiage. But here is a too manifest imposition ; it was noto- 
rious in England that Anne's engagement with Piercy, far from 
being a concluded marriage, was not even a promise of mar* 
riage to be concluded, but a bare proposal of a marriage desired 
by this lord : which, so far from invalidating a subsequent mar- 
riage, would not even have been an impediment to the contract- 
ing of it. Mr. Burnet agrees herein, and lays down all these 
facts as certain.;]; Granmer, who knew the whole secret of what 
had passed between the Eang and Anne, could not be ignorant 
of them; and Piercy, the Queen's pretended husband, had *' taken 
his oath before the two Archbishops, that there was no contract, 
nor promise of marriage even between them, and received the 
Sacrament upon it before the principal of the King's privy- 
council ; wishing it might be to his damnation, if there were 
any such thing."§ So solemn an oath received by Cranmer 
discovered to him plainly that Anne's confession was not free. 
When she made it, she was adjudged to die, and, as Mr. Bur- 
« Czamno'B letter, Bum. lib. lii. p. 800. t Ibid. L iiL p. 803. tlbKL (Ibid. 
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net iiMyn^ ^ even thunderetnick with the terrible sentence of being 
burnt.'** This the laws had condemned her to; and the mitigating 
so crvel a part of ber judgment depended on the liing alone* 
Cranmcr might racily judge that, in such a condition, she might 
be wrought upon to confess what they pleased, '* either by some 
hopes of life, or by mitigating ber sentence."'^ Then was the 
time for an Archbishop to lend his helping hand to an oppressed 
person, whom trouble, or hopes of softening her punishment, 
makes to speak against her conscience. If Anne, hi& benefac* 
tress, did not move him, he ought, at least, to have compassion- 
ated the innocence of Elizabeth just going to be declared bora 
in adultefy, and, as such, incapable of inheriting the crown, and 
this on no other grounds but a declaration extorted from the 
Queen her mother. Nor does God bestow so great an authoiitjr 
on bishops, but with the obligation of lending the assistance ol 
their eloquence to the infirm, and their strength to the i^ressed 
But virtues, to which Cranmer was a stranger, were not to be 
expected from him : not even the courage to represent to tbe 
King, the manifest contrariety of the two sentences* which he 
caused to be pronounced against Anne ; one of which con- 
demned her to death for defiling the King's bed by her adulte- 
ries ; the other, by reason of a pre-contract, declared she never 
had been married to the King.;^ Cranmer dissembled so fla- 
grant an iniquity; and all he did in behalf of the unhappy 
Princess H'as to write a letter to the King, wherein he wishes 
she may declare herself innocent ;§ which he concludes with a 
postscript, protesting he is exceedingly sorry that such faults 
can be proved, as he heard by relation : || so much did he fear 
giving Henry the least suspicion that he disapproved of any 
thing he did. 

23L— TA« Execution of Anne BoUyn, 
It had been thought his credit uns shaken by Anne's down- 
fall. And, indeed, immediately upon it, he was forbidden to 
approach the King ; but he soon found means of ingratiating 
himself at the expense of his benefactress, and by cancelling 
her marriage. IT The unfortunate Princess was in hopes of 
moving the King» by owning all he desired. This confession 
only saved her from the stake, and Henry condemned her to 
the block. She comforted herself on the day of her death,, be- 
cause she had heard say, tlie executioner was very dexterous ; 
and besides, said she, I have a slender neck. At the same time, 
adds the witness of her death, she put her hands about it, laugh- 
ing heartily ; either from osteutation of an uncommon intrepidity, 
or because her head was turned at death's approach ; and it 
seems to have been God's judgment on that unhappy Princess^ 
♦ fiimi.nb/m.p, 203. t Ibid, t Ibid. § IUid..p. 200. [[ Ibid. p. 201. H Ibid.p.203. 
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Aat her end, dismal as it was, should yet have something m it 
no less ridiculous than tra^cal. 

%L — Henry's decisions ofFaUk. — He eonflrms that of the Church concerning tk€ 

Suarameni of Penance, 

It is time to relate the definitions of faith which Henrj made 
m quality of Supreme Head of the Church of £ngland. In 
(hese articles, drawn up by the king himself, we have a confirma- 
lion of the Ca&olic doctrine. Here we find ^ the absolution 
of the priest tau^t, as instituted by Jesus Christ, and to be 
looked upon as yalid as if given by God himself, with the ne* 
ceesi^ of confession to a priest, if it may be had."* On this 
Ibundktion are built the three acts of penance divinely instituted* 
contrition and confession in express terms, and satisfaction 
under the name of worthy firuits of penance, which we must 
bring forth, although it be true that God pardons sins only for 
liie satis&ction of Jesus Christ, and not on account of our 
merits. Here is the whole substance of -the Catholic doctrine* 
Nor must it be imagined by Protestants, that what is said of 
sntisfaction is peculiar to themselves, since the Council of Trent 
hmm ever believed that the forgivoiess of sins is a pure grace, 
gnuted on account of the sole merits of Jesus Chnst. 

95, — ConeemiHg the EvehmisL 

In the Sacrament of the Altar is owned, *' The very same 
body of Christ, diat was bom of the Virgin Mary, truly and sub- 
fltantiany given under the forms of bread and wine ;" or, as the 
English original speaks, ** Under the form and figure of bread:'* 
wladh marks most distinctly die Real presence of llie body, and 
givee to understand, according to the usual expression, thai 
nothing but the species of bread remains. 

SS. — Coneernbug Images and Saints, 

Images were retained, with foil liberty of incensing tiiem, 
kneeling before them, bringing offerings, and showing respect 
to them, in consideration ftutt these homages were a relative 
honor, directed to God, and not to the Image. I This was not 
only approving the honor of Images in general, but those things^ 
in particular, wherein it is carried to its greatest height. 

The people were to be taught that it was good to pray to l!ie 
saints, that they would pray for, and with us, yet so as not to 
fliink to obtain those things at their hands which were only tQ 
be obtained of God." J 

When Mr. Burnet looks upon Ais as a kind of " Reformation, 
that the immediate worship of Images was removed, and the 
direct invocation of saints changed into a simple prayer of pray- 
ing for the faithfol,"§ he does but trifle ; since there is not a 
Catholic but will own to him that he hopes for nothing from tho 

* Pum. lib. iiL p. 216. f Ibid. X Ibid. p. 817, $ Ibid. p. 818. 
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flunts but by their prayers, nor renders any honor to images but 
what is here expressed with relation to God. 

97, — OJCeremomet, — Of the Croat. 
Touching ceremonies, these are expressly approved of, viz, 
•* holy water, blessed bread, hallowing the font, the exorcisms 
in baptism, giving ashes on Ash- Wednesday, bearing palms oa 
Palm-Sunday ; creeping to the cross on Good-Friday, and kiss- 
ing it in memory of Christ's death :"* all these ceremonies were 
looked upon as a kind of mysterious language, which brought 
to mind God's benefits, and excited the soul to raise itself up to 
heaven, which, in reality, is the very notion all Catholics hafe 

of them. 

SflL — On Purgatory mtd Muses fitr the dead. 

The custom of praying for the dead is warrai^d as having a 
certain foundation in the book of Maccabees, and a continuatioo 
in the Church from the beginning : all is approved of, and it ki 
held ** consistent with the due order of chanty to pray for them, 
and to make others pray for them, in Masses and Exequies, and 
to give alms to them for that end :"t whereby that was acknowl* 
edged in the Mass, which was the great aversion of the new 
Reformation, viz. that virtue by which, independently of com- 
munion, it profited those for whom it was said, inasmuch as those 
souls, doubtless, did not communicate. 

29.— TAe King decides eoneemmg Fmth, iy Ids men mUkarU§, 

With relation to each of these articles the King said, that he 

enjoined all bishops to announce them to the people, ^ By him 

committed to their spiritual charge ;" a language till then quite 

unheard of in the Church. The truth is, when he decided these 

points of Faith, he had before heard the bishops, as judges hear 

lawyers ; but it was he that prescribed and decideid. All the 

bishops signed, afler Cromwell, the Yicar-general, and Cranmer, 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

30*— CrflniMr onillAe reH suhscfihed Benrfs mtieles agmnst thdr ecnsdmetL, 
— Mr, Burnet sHives in vain to excuse tktm. 

Mr. Burnet is ashamed to see his reformers approve the chief 

articles of the Catholic doctrine, and even the Mass itself, which 

alone contained them all. But he excuses them, saying, '* That 

some of the bishops and divines were not then so fully convinced 

about some matters, which afterwards they arrived to a clearer 

understanding of, and so it was their ignorance and not their 

cowardice or policy, that made them compliant in some things. "| 

But is not this bantering the world in too gross a manner, to 

make the Reformers ignorant of what was most essential in the 

Reformation ? § If C ranmer and his adherents sincerely approved 

♦ Burn. lib. iil p. 217. f CoUec of Records, t i. add. p. 306* 

} Bum. 1. ill. p. 219. § Ibid. p. 21. 
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all these articles, even the Mass, wherein could they be called 
Lutherans ? and if, from that time, they rejected in their hearts 
all these pretended abuses, as doubtless they did, what was their 
sigmag ihem else but a shameful prostitution of their con- 
sciences 1 Nevertheless, Mr. Burnet will have it, at all events, 
that the Reformation took a great step at that very time, because 
Ui the first of Henry's articles the ** Scriptures and the ancient 
Creeds were made the standards of the people's faith,"* with a 
prohibition of saying any thing that was not conformable to 
them ; a thing wnich nobody denied, and which, consequently^ 
stood in no need of being reformed. 

Such are the articles of faith which were established by Henry 
in 1536. But although he had omitted some, and in particular 
oo mention was there made of four Sacraments, Confirmation, 
Extreme Unction, Order, and Matrimony, it is certain, however, 
thai he altered nothing therein no more than in the other points 
of our faith ; but his design was to express particularly, in those 
articies, what was most controverted at that time, to the end that 
he might leave no doubt of his perseverance in the ancient faith* 

31. — T« draw in the Oentrff, Church Umds art wid at law rates. 

At the same time, by Cromwell's advice, and in order to draw 
in the gentry to his sentiments, he sold ihem in their several 
comities the lands of those monasteries that had been suppressed, 
and at very low prices. f Such was the cunning of the Re- 
formers, and such the ties that linked men to the Reformation. 

38. — Cromwdt and Cranmer cot^farm anew the Faith qfthe Church, which they 

detested in their hearts. 

The Vicegerent published also a new ecclesiastical regulation, 
wUch bad the doctrine of the above articles, so conformable to 
Catholic doctrine, for its foundation. Mr. Burnet finds a great 
likelihood that these injunctions were opened by Cranmer,! and 
gives us a new instance, that, in point of religion, this iirch- 
biflhc^ was capable of the most criminal dissimulations. 

93.— Henry's Six wirfic<««.— 1539. 

Henry explained himself more distinctly as to the ancient 
fiuth, in the famous declaration of those six articles which he 
published in 1539« In the first, he established Transubstan- 
tiation ; in the second. Communion in one kind ; in the third, 
the Celibacy of Priests, with the penalty of death for those who 
should trespass against it ; in the fourth, the obligation of keep- 
ing Yows ; in the fifth, the use of private Masses ; in the sixth, 
the necessity of auricular Confession. § These articles were 
published by authority of the King and parhament ; and it waa 

♦ Bum. 1. iii. p. Sia tlhid.p.223. t Ibid. p. 825. §Ibid.p.S56. 
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enacted ftat those who obstinately opposed them should suffer 
death, and the rest be prisoners during the King's pleasure. l 

34. — The KinffM mania^ teitk minne of Cleres, CromweWs design^ who jnv* r^ 
poted a. — The Kin$^t new omourt. — Crmnwell condemned to deaik, — 1540. 

Whilst Henrj declared himself in so terrible a manner against 
the pretended Reformation, Cromwell, the Vicegerent, and the 
Archbishop, saw no other way of advancing it, than by giving 
the King a wife, who might protect them and thev designs. 
The Queen, Jane Seymour, died in the year 1637, in childbed, 
of Edward. If she experienced not Hemy's fickleness, Mr. 
Burnet is of opinion, it was owing, in all likelihood, to the short- 
ness of her life. Cromwell, who remembered how much power 
Hciut's wives had over him as long as they continued in his 
affection, believed that Anne of Cleves'* beauty would be a greet 
prop to his measures, and prevailed with the King to many her; 
but unluckily this Prince fell in love with Cathanne Howard,^ 
and scarce had he accomplished his marriage with Anne, but he 
bent all his thoughts to break it off. The Yicegerent underwent 
the punishment of having advised him to it, and found his rain 
where ho diought to meet with his support It was perceived 
that he gave private encouragement to the new preachers, ene- 
mies of the Six Articles and Real Presence,;^ which the King 
defended vehemently. Some words spoken by him on this ' 
occasion against the King, were brought to his ear8.§ Where- 
upon the Parliament, by the King's orders, condemned him for 
a heretic and traitor to his country. || It was observed, he was 
condemned without being heard, and so bore the punishment of 
that detestable advice he had been the first author of, to attaint 
people without hearing them. And after this, will any one say 
that the arm of God was not visible on these miserable Re- 
formers, the most wicked, as we see, no less than the greatest 
hypocrites of all mankind ? 

35, — CrmmoeWa hypocrity — Jtfr. Burnett vam oarHfieu, 

Cromwell, above all die rest, prostituted his conscience to 
flattery ; he, in his quality of Vicegerent, au&orizing in public 
all Henry's articles of faith, which he strove secretly to destroy. 
Mr. Burnet conjectures that if he was refused a hearing, it was 
because ^ It was very probable that in all he had done tluit way, 
viz. for the pretended Reformation, he had the King's warrant 
for it, and acted only by his order, whose proceedings towards a 
Reformation are well known. "IT But this time the artifice is 
too gross, and to be deluded by it a man must wilfully blind 
himself. Will Mr. Burnet have the face to say, that tfie pro- 
ceedings towards a Reformation, which he attributes to Heniyi 

♦ Burnet, p. 271. \ Ibid. p. 276. J Ibid. p. 277. 

{ Ibid. p. 278. li Ibid. p. 277. IT Ibid. p. 279, 
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•e in prejudice to his Six Articles, or the Real Presence, or 
Mass 1 This would be giving himself the lie, since he owns 
Nigfaout his whole work, that this Prince was always veiy 
lous for, or, to use his own words, addicted to, all these arti- 
I. Nevertheless he would here have us believe, that Cromwell 
> secret orders to undermine them, when at the same time he 
ut to death for having favored those who impugned them. 

-Onatiner'f prottUuHon ofcameUnee — he annuli the Kmg'g marriage vUh 
iene of Clevea — tke magnificent terms of thia unjust sentence — the King 
mrries Catharine Howard, who is favorable to the Reformation, and soon 
ikeadedfor her infamous behaviour — the judgment of the Convocation, 

3ut let US leave Mr. Burnet's conjectures, and his vain shifls 
^olor the Reformation, and confine ourselves to facts which 
ii will not suffer him to deny. After Cromwell's attainder, 
rns still requisite, for the King's satisfaction, to rid him of his 
ous wife, by making void the marriage with Anne of Cleves. 
e pretext was very gross. The betrothing of this Princess 
lie Marquis of Lorrain whilst both parties were minors, and 
ich they never ratified when of age, was alleged as the cause 
nullity. It was plain nothing could be more weak in order 
lissolve a perfectly complete marriage. But, though reasons 
re wanting, the King had a Cranmer ready for all jobs. By 
ems of this Archbishop this marriage was cancelled similarly 
he two others. *' The sentence was pronounced on Ihc 9th 
July, 1540, and the whole convocation, without one dissent- 
vote, judged the marriage null. The sentence was signed 
all the ecclesiastics of both chambers, and sealed with the 
Is of both Archbishops." Mr. Burnet is ashamed, and owns^ 
lis was the greatest piece of compliance that ever the king 
I from his clergy ; for they all knew there was nothing of 
ght in that pre-contract," which was made the foundation of 
divorce. f Therefore they acted openly against their con- 
mces ; but lest we should, at another time, be imposed 
•n by the specious terms of the new Reformation, it is proper 
ake notice that they pass this sentence, as representing the 
at Council, af\er having said that the King required nothing 
them but what was true, was just, was honorable, and holy : 
his manner spoke those corrupted Bishops.;]; Cranmer, who 
sided over this assembly, and carried the result of it to the 
■liament, was the greatest coward of them all ; and Mr. Bur- 
f after having strained hard to palhate the matter, is forced to 
1 that, overcome with fear, (for he knew it was contrived to 
d him quickly after Cromwell,) he consented with tlie rest.§ 
;h was the courage of the second Athanasius, the virtue of 

♦ Bnmct, p. 281. ColL n. la f Ibid. 

t Colloc. Uuc. lib. iu. n, 19. p. 197. 4 Burnet, 9«28U 
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this second Cyril. Upon this unjust sentence die Sjng manied 
Catharine Howard, no less zealous for the new Reformation tfaaa 
Anne Boleyn. But strange was the destiny that attended diese 
fenmle Reformers. Her scandalous life soon brou^t her to 
the Hcaflbld, nor was Henry's house ever clear from the staiv 
of blood and infamy. 

The prelates made a new confession of faith, which thii 
Prince confirmed by his authority ; wherein the belief of die 
seven sacraments was declared in express terms, that of penance, 
in the absolution given by the priest ; the necessity of ccn- 
fession, transubstantiation, concomitancy. " So that," says Mr. . 
Burnet, ''communion in bodi kinds was not necessary; the ven- 
eration of images and praying to saints, in the -same sense we, 
have seen in the King's first declaration, which is the sense of . 
the Church ; the necessity and merit of good works in order to 
obtain life everlasting ; prayers for the dead ; and, in cdiort, all 
the rest of the Catholic doctrine, except the article of Sapzem- 
acy, whereof we shall speak apart."* 

38. — Crtutmer't A^poerisy, who aigm oS of tktnu 

Cranmer, with the rest, subscribed to every one ; for, altfaou^ 
Mr. Burnet asserts that some articles passed which were con- 
trary to his sentiments, yet he yielded to the plurality, and we 
obsene no opposition on his part to the common judgment 
The same exposition had been published by the King's authority 
ever since the year 1538, signed by nineteen Bishops, eight 
Archdeacons, and seventeen [Doctors, without any opposition. 
Such, at that time, was the faith of tho Church of England and 
of Henry, whom she had owned for her head. The Archbishop 
approved of all against his conscience. His master's vrill was 
his sovereign rule ; and, instead of the Holy See with the Cath- 
olic Church, the King alone was to him infallible. 

39. — Nothing considerable tea$ changed m tke Misaala and the other booktqfiki 
Church. — ContintuHon of Cranmer*s hypocrisy. 

Meanwhile, he continued saying Mass, which he rejected in 
his heart, although nothing was changed in the Mass-books. 
Mr. Burnet agrees, " The alterations they made were inconsid- 
erable, and so slight, that there was no need of reprinting either 
the Missals, Breviaries, or other Offices : for," proceeds this \a^ 
torian, "a few erasures of these Collects, in which the Pope was 
prayed for, of Thomas Becket's Office (St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury,) and the Offices of other Saints, whose days were, by the 
King's injunctions, no more to be observed, with some other 
deletions, made that the old books did still serve. ""f After al 
tiien, the same worship was still practised, Cranmer complied 
* Parti lib. iii. p. 290, et Bac^ t Bum. lib. iil p. 394i 
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with it ; ' and if too would know all that troubled him, it was, as 
we learn fi:om Mr. Burnet, because, excepting Fox, Bishop of 
Hereford,* as great a dissembler as himself, the other Bishops 
that adhered to liim'l' were rather clogs than helps to him, be- 
cause thej would not be managed and governed by politic and 
prudent measures, but were flying at many things that were not 
yet abolished. Cranmer, who betrayed his conscience, and at- 
tacked in secret what he approved and practised in public, was 
more cunning, since he knew how to introduce his skill, in man- 
aging his politic measures, into the very heart and vitals of 
religion. 

40,r^Cramner*t hekaaiour in rdaHon teUuSix JMcUm. 

One may wonder, perchance, how a man of this temper ven- 
tured to speak against the Six Articles ; for this is the only place 
iriiere Mr. Burnet makes him courageous ; but he himself, dis- 
covers the cause to us. It was because, he had a particular 
iniere$i in the article which condemh^d married priests to death, 
br he was then married' himself. ;( It had been too much to 
Buflfer his own condemnatimi to pass in Parliament for a stand- 
ing law, and his fear even made him then show some kind of 
courage : accordingly, though he spoke but fiiintiy against the 
other articles, yet he delivered himself fully against this. But, 
after all, it does not appear that he did any more on this occa- 
sion than, after a vain struggle to dissuade the passage of the 
law, to fidl in at last, as his custom was, with the general opinion. 
41. — Mr. BumePa account qf Crwuner*9 rtauUanee. 

But here is the greatest act of his resolution. • Mr. Burnet 
would have us believe, upon the credit of an author of Crom- 
well's life, that the King, being concerned for Cranmer on ac- 
count of tiie act on behalf of the Six Articles, was desirous of 
knowing why he opposed them, and ordered him to put all his 
arguments in writu:^, which he did.§ The paper, written out 
fair by his secretary, fell into the hands of one of Cranmer's 
enemies. It was immediately :Carried to Cromwell, then Uving, 
with the design of having the author taken up ; but Cromwell 
stifled the thing, and so Cranmer escf4>ed this haxard. H 

This account naturally leads us to believe that the King knew 
nothing at all of Cranmer's writing against the Six Articles ; sad 
diat, had he known it, this prelate would have been vrtterlj 
niined ; and, lastiy, that he escaped purely by his cunning and 
perpetual dissimulation: however, if Mr. Burnet had rather 
nave it so, I am willing to believe the King found so great a 
propensity in Cranmer to approve, in public, all his master couM 
desnrs, that this prince had no reason to be under any coocem 

* Bwn. lib. jii. p. Sf4. flMLaSSS. 

tIbid.p.S57. f Bumet, p. S65. llIbid.p.MS. 
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what a penoD of mdi compliance might think 
could he find in his heart to part with so commodious 

4S. — Crmnmef^i shamefid tenHmentt on Vu EcdetiatUcal autkoritif, wkkk kt 

taerffEeet lo ike Crmnu 

It was not onlj with regard to his new mistresses that die 
King experienced him to be so great a flatterer : Cranmer liad 
forged for him, in his own brain, that new idea of supremacy 
annexed to the Grown : and what he sajs concemios it, in a 
paper produced bj Mr. Burnet among his Records, is unez* 
ampled.* He teaches then, ^ That all Christian Princes have 
committed unto them immediately of God the whole cure of all 
their subjects, as well concerning the administration of 6od*s 
word, for the cure of souls, as concerning the ministration of 
things political and civil goyemance ; and, in both these minis- 
trations, they must have sundry ministers under them to supply 
that which is appointed to their several offices ; as for example, 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, Lord Great Master, and 
the Sheriffs for Civil Ministers ; and the Bishops, Parsons, 
Vicars, and such other Priests as be appointed by his Highneu 
in the ministration of die word ; as for example, the Bishop of 
Winchester, the Parson of Winwick, 8cc. All the said officers 
and ministers, as well of that sort as the other, must be ap- 
pointed, assigned, and elected, and in every place, by the laws 
and orders of Kings and Princes, with divers solemnities, which 
be not of nece8sityj but only for good order and seemly fashion : 
for if such offices and ministrations were committed without such 
solemnity, ih^y were, nevertheless, truly committed ; and there 
is no more promise of God, that grace is given in the commit- 
ting of the ecclesiastical office, £an it is m the committing of 
the civil office." 

4S. — Cranmer*8 .Answer to an OMettUm. — Shmnefld Dodrine eoneeming tie 

mUkoritif of the Ckmreh iming peneeutknu, 

Afler thus making ail ecclesiastical ministry to rest on a simple 
delegation of princes, without so much as ordination or eccle- 
siastical consecration being necessary on the occasion, he ob- 
viates an objection which immediately occurs ; to wit, how 
pastors exercised their authority under princes that were not 
Christians ; and answers conformably to his principles, that there 
was no remedy then for the correction of vice, or appointing of 
ministers in the Church of God ; but the people accepted of such 
as were presented to them by the apostles, or others whom the/ 
looked upon as filled with the spirit of God, and this of their 
own voluntary will ; and aflerwards gave ear to them, as a good 
people ready to obey the advice of good counsellors. Tlus is 
what Cranmer spoke in an assembly of bishops ; and this was 

* R6cp.i.l]b.m.ii.%\.i^^tf3t&. 
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w nothm he had of that divine power which Jesus Christ §»¥• 
fhaa miiiBters. 

44^ — Ormmer dwagt perrisUd in these aenHments, 
I am und^r no necessity of rejecting this prodigy of doctrin# 
I strongly refuted by Calvin and all the other Protestants, sinc^ 
fr. Burnet himself blushes for Cranmer, and is wilMng to takd 
r a retractation of this opinioui what he elsewhere signed con- 
nning the divine iiustitutibn of bishops. But, besides what has 
ready appeared, that his subscriptions are not always a proof 
'his real sentiments, I must tell Mr. Burnet, that he conceala 
om us, with too much artifice, Cranmer's true notions. It 
ade not against him, though the institution of bishops and 
iests was £vine, and he acknowledges this truth in that very 
ece of which we have just produced the extract For at the 
006 of this ninth question, it is expressly mentioned, that '* all 
' them were agreed," and consequently Cranmer, **that the 
KMtles had received from God the power of creating bishop» 
* pastors."* Neither could it be denied, without too manifesdy 
mtradicting the Gospel. But what Cranmer and his adherents 
"etended was, that Jesus Christ had instituted pastors to exer- 
se their power dependantly of the prince in every function ; 
hich certoinly is the most monstrous and the most scandalous 
ittery that ever entered into the heart of man. 

45. — The dogma, which makes all ecclesiastical potoer JUno from the Crown, 

reduced to practice. 

Accordingly, it thence came to pass, that Henry YIII gave 
e bishops power to visit their diocese with this preface ; — 
That all jurisdiction, as well ecclesiastical as secular, pre- 
ceded from the regal power, as from the first foundation of all 
agistracy in all kingdoms \ that those who, till then, had ex- 
cised this power /?recarum9/i/, were to acknowledge it as coming 
>m the liberality of the prince, and give it up to him when he 
ould think Jit ; and upon these grounds he gives power to such 
bishop, as to the Ktng^a vicar, to visit his diocese by the regal 
ithority ; and to promote whom he shall judge proper to holy 
ders, and even priesthood ;" and, in short, to exercise all the 
»iscopal functions, " with power to subdelegate," if he thought 
necessary, f 

.-^Cranmer acts eo7\fimnably to this dogmoy — the only one wherein the Bef» 

ormaUon has not varied. 

Let US say nothing against a doctrine which destro3rs itself 
f its own enormity, and only take notice of that horrid propo- 
tion which makes the power of bishops so to flow from tfasC 
r the King, that it is even revocable at his wiH. Cranmer wai^ 

* Omnefl conveniunt Rec. part I. lib. liL n. xzi. p. SSS.- 
f PowMi ComDmlbid. av. p. 18ii 
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00 peraoaded of this ro3rBl power, that he was not ashamed, him- 
aelt archbiahop of Canterbuiy, and primate of the wMe Chnrch 
of England, to take out a new commiasion of die same fimn 
under £dward YI, though but a child, when he reformed Ae 
Church according to his own model ; and of all the articlei 
pobliahed by Heiuy, this was the only one he retained.* 

47. Qwfgi Elixdktlh*$ tcrnrff t m tt rmmg tkepower givm kerkk tic Clianii 

. This power was carried to such a pitch in die Engtiah Ref- 
onnation, that Elizabeth had some scruulea about it ; and the 
horror men had of seeing a woman flie Church's supreme head, 
and the fountain of all pastoral power, whereof, bj her sex, siie 
was incapable, opened Iheir eyes at length to see, in some 
measure, the excesses to which they had been canied.| But we 
shall see, without diminishing the force, or removing the grounds 
of it, they did no more than just palliate the matter; nor can 
Mr. Burnet, at this day, but lament to see excommunicatioii, 
belonging only to the spiritual cognisance, and iddeh ought fo 
have been reserved for the bishop with the assistance of die 
clergy, by a fatal neglect given over to secular tribunals; that is, 
not only to Kings, but likewise to their officers : — ^ an error," 
proceeds this author, ** grown since into so formed a strengdi, 
diat it is easier to see what is amiss, dian to knowhowtorectifyit" 

48. — w9 mantfesi eoniradicHen m the English doetrme. 
And, certainly, I do not conceive any thing can be imagined 
more contradictory, than to deny their Kings, on one side, tiie 
administration of the word and sacraments ; and grant them, 
on the other, excommunication, which, in reality, is nothing else 
but God's word armed with the censure whicb comes from 
Heaven, and one of the most essential parts of the admini8tra- 
tion of the sacraments : since, undoubtedly, the right of depriving 
the faithful of them can appertain to none else but those who are 
appointed by God to give them to the people. But the Church 
of England went much further, inasmuch as she has attributed 
to her Kings and to the secular authority, the right of making 
rituals and liturgies, and even of giving final judgment without 
further appeal, in points of faith ; that is, of that which is most 
essential in the administration of the sacraments ; and the most 
inseparably annexed to the preaching of God's word. And as 
Well under Henry YHI as in the succeeding reigns, we find no 
ritual, no confession of faith, no liturgy, which derives not their 
ultimate sanction and force from the authority of the King and 
'parliament, as the sequel will make plain. They went even to 
fliat excess, that, whereas the orthodox emperors, if formerij 
they made any constitutions concerning &ith, either they made 

*BanLimii9.mkl^^ t Bwulib. m. ^ 3S«. 376. put ii. lih. L p. 44. 
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Ifaem in order to put in execution Church decrees, or at leagC 
waited for the confirmation of their ordinances. In England 
they taught, on the contrary, '' that the decrees of councils, in 
pmnts of faith, were not laws, nor of any force, till they were 
ratified hy princes ;"^ and this was the fine idea which Cramner 

five of Church decisions in a discourse of his reported by Mr* 
umet. 

49. — Cranmer*9 flattery, mid Henrft disorders^ the emue of the Enf^ish 

ReformaHoru 

This Reformation, therefore, took its rise frcnn Henry's vices, 
and the flatteries of this archbishop. Mr. Burnet takes great 
pains to heap up examples of very vicious princes, whom God 
nas made subservient to great ends.^ Who questions it ? But 
without examining the histories he quotes, where he blends truth 
with falsehood, and what is certain with what is doubtful ; can 
he show one only example, where God, intending to reveal to 
men some important, and, ^luring so many ages, unknown truth 
-—not to say utterly unheard of— -ever did choose so scandalous 
a King as Hemy YIII, and so base, so corrupt a bishop as 
Cranmer t If the schism of England, in the EngUsh Reformat 
tion, be a divine work, nothing in it is more divine than the 
King's ecclesiastical supremacy, since, by that, not only did 
commence the breach with Rome, the necessary foundation, 
according to Protestants, of every good reformation, but that 
abo is the <mly point wherein they have never varied since the 
schism. God made choice of Henry YIII to introduce this 
new article of fiuth among Christians, and, withal, made choice 
of this very prince. to be a remarkable instance of his most pro- 
found and most terrible judgments ; not of that sort by which 
he subverts monarchies, and gives to impious Kings a manifestly 
disastrous end ; but of .that other, whereby, delivering them over 
to their flatteries and passions, he suffers them to run headlong 
into the utmost excess of wilful blindness. Meantime, while 
he thinks fit, he withholds them on this brink, in order to make 
manifest in them those mysteries of his counsels he is willing 
men should know. Henry YIII attempts nothing against the 
other Catholic verities. All his attacks are levelled only at St. 
Peter's chair ; by that, it became apparent to the whole universe, 
that this prince's design was only to revenge himself on that 
pontifical power which had condemned him, and that his hatred 
was his sole rule of faith. 

50.-^/1 eoHcenu not Faith to examine the conduct qf Clement VII, and Ml 

methode of proceeding. 

After that, I am under no necessity of examining all Mr. 
Burnet relates, whether as to the intrigues of Conclaves, or the 

* Burnet, part ii,tib^il p. 178. ^PnC 
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^, if aoT flwi^ coidd obstruct the soccesBicm of diis 

kiugdom, it was UeDrj's doabt ; and, it appears, that aD 

teiatiiig to die doubtfiilDess of his saccession, was 

but a cloak, as well for his new amour, as for the dis- 

he bad taken to die Queen bis wife, on account of some 

she had contracted, as Mr. Burnet himself owns.* 

H tp mrnl i m mttmeked hf Argumtnitfnmfati tand rigkL 

A. Prince, whom passion rules, would have it believed he has 
on his side : so to please Henrj, the dispensation, on 
hb marriage was grounded, was attacked several ways, 
taken from fact, others from right. As to fact, the dis- 
maintained to be null, because granted on false 
ions. Bat as fliese arguments of fact, reduced to these 
niceties, were over-ruled by the favorable condition of 
that had subsisted so many years ; those from right 
chiefly insisted on, and the dispensation maintained null, 
■n granted in prejudice to the law of God, which the Pope could 
not dispense with. 

ffS. — JSrgumeniM of right gnmnded on LevUieus, — The state qfthe quettkn. 

The question was, whether or no the prohibition in Leviticus, 

not to contract within certain degrees of consanguinity or affinity, 

•nd, among others, that of manying the brother's widow, did so 

appertain to the law of nature, as to be obligatory in the Gospel 

law.'f' The reason for doubting was, because we do not read 

Ihat God ever dispensed with what was purely of the law of 

nature : for example, since the multiplication of mankind, there 

has been no instance of God's permitting the marriage of brother 

and sister, nor others of this nature in the first degree, whether 

ascending, or descending, or collateral. Now, there was an 

express law in Deuteronomy,;]; which, in certain cases, enjoined 

a brother to take his sister-in-law and the widow of his brother 

to wife. God, therefore, not destroying nature, yikuih he is the 

author of, gave thereby to understand that this marriage was 

not of that sort which nature rejects ; and this was the foundi^ 

tion which Julius II's dispensation was grounded upon. 

64. — The Protettmtt of Germany favorable to JuUiu^e dUpenaatUm, and 

Henry's firit marriage. 

We must do the Protestants of Germany this justice : Henry 
could never obtain from them the approbation of his new mar- 
nage, nor the condemnation of Julius II's dispensation. When 
fUs affair was spoken of in a solemn embassy, which this Prince 
leot to Germany, in order to join himself to the Protestant con- 
federacy, Melancthon decided thus : '' We have not been of 
the English Ambassador's opinion ; for, we believe, the law of 
Hot wedding a brother's wife, is suscepitible of diss^^coAtiffsa^ 
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although we do not believe it to be abolii^ed*"* And, agaiBi 

more concisely in another place : ** The Ambassadors pretendi 

that the prohibition against marrying a brother's wife is iudii- 

peosable ; and we, on the contrary, maintain it may be dispen^ 

with."t '^his was exactly what they stood for at Rome, and 

Clement YIPs definitive sentence against the divorce rested OQ 

^8 foundation. 

55. — Bueer qf ihi $mne opinion. 

Bucer was of the same opinion upon the same motives ; and 

we learn from Mr. Burnet, that, according to this author, one of 

England's Reformers, ** The law of Leviticus did not bind, and 

could not be moral, because God hath dispensed with iV'X 

56. — Zmnglius and Calvin of the contrary opinion. 

Zuinglius and Calvin, with their disciples, were favorable to 
the King of England ; and it is not unlikely but that a desiga 
of settling their doctrine in that kingdom, contributed not a little 
to their complaisance : but the Lutherans sided not with them, 
although Mr. Burnet makes them to vary a little in the matter: 
At first, '* they thought," says he, *^ the laws in Leviticus were 
not moral, and did not obhge Christians ; yet, afler much dis- 
puting, they were induced to change their minds, but could not be 
brought to think that a marriage once made might be annulled.'- § 

57. — The odd decision of the Lutherans. 

And truly their decision, as reported by Mr. Burnet, is a very 
odd one ; since, after their o\njing that " The law of Leviticus 
is divine, natural, and moral, and to be observed as such in ail 
churches, insomuch that a marriage, contracted contrary to this 
law Mith a brother's Midow, is incestuous ;" || they conclude, 
nevertheless, that this marriage ought not to be broken : with 
some doubt at first, but, at length, by a final and definitive deter- 
mination, as Mr. Burnet owns ; so that an incestuous marriage, 
a marriage made contrary to divine, moral and natural laws, 
which still rmain in their .full force throughout the whole Chris- 
tian Church, ought to subsist, in their judgment ; nor is a 
divorce, in this case, allowable. 

68.-— J2«ikirA» on the conformity of the Protestants opinions trttA the sentence 

of Clement VII. 

This decision of the Lutherans is, by Mr. Burnet, referred 
to the year 1530: that of Melancthon, just mentioned, is poste- 
rior, and in 1536. However, it is a favorable precedent for Ju- 
lius II's dispensation, and the sentence of Clement YII, that 
these Popes have met with defenders among those who sought . 
nothing more than to censure their proceedings at any rate. I 
^pie. Protestants of Germany were so resolute m ikia sentiineBl / 

j»Araliiie.Iib.iT.ep.lB5. ^l\nd.«D.\«^ IButt. lik i. p. 9i i 
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that, for all the ties and interests Cranmer had then widt tiiem, 

-he could engage none on his master's side, but only his brother- 

in-law, Osiander, whose authority will hereafter appear of no 

great weight. 

59. — Henry bribes some Catholic Doctors. 

As for Catholics, Mr. Burnet acquaints us that Henry YIII 
had bribed two or three Cardinals. Without informing myself 
of the truth of these facts, I shall observe only, that a cause 
must be bad indeed that stands in need of such infamous sup- 
ports. And as for the Doctors, whose subscriptions Mr. Bur- 
net boasts to us, where is the wonder that, in so corrupted an 
age, so great a King was able to find those who were not proof 
against his presents and solicitations 1 Our historian will not 
aUow us to call in question the authority of Fra-Paolo, nor of 
De Thou.* Let him give ear to these two historians. One 
says, *' that Henry having consulted in Italy, in Germany, and 
in France, he found one part of the divines favorable, and the 
other contrary. That the greatest number of those of Paris 
were for him, and many believed they had done it more from the 
persuasion of the King's money than that of his arguments."']' 
The other says, •* that Henry made diligent inquiry into the 
opinions of divines, and in particular of those at Paris, and the 
report ran, that these being gained by money, had subscribed 
in favor of the divorce."J 
60. — Concerning the pretended Constdtation of the Paris Facidty of Divinity. 

I M'ill not decide whether the conclusion of the Faculty of 
Divinity, at Paris, produced by Mr. Burnet§ in favor of Henry's 
pretensions, be true or not ; others will take this question in 
hand : this only shall I say, that it is very much to be suspected, 
as well on account of the style, far different from that M'hich the 
fixculty is accustomed to make use of, as because Mr. Burnet's 
conclusion is dated the 2nd of July, 1530, at the Mathurins ; 
whereas, at that time, and for some years before, the assembUes 
of the faculty were held commonly in the Sorbonne. 

61. — The testimony of the Lotoyer, Charles du JVtoidin, 
In the notes which Charles du Moulin, that renowned civilian, 
has made on Decius's Consultations, he speaks of the debate 
of the Doctors of Divinity at Paris, in favor of the King of 
England, the 1st of June, 1530, but this author places it in the 
Sorbonne. || He makes but little account of this declaration, 
wherein the party that favored the King of £ngland carried it 
by fifly-three votes against forty-two ; *• which majority of eight 
▼oices," says he, ** deserved no great weight, on account of the 

* Bom. 1 1 Pie£ t HiBt del Cone. Trid. fib. i. An. ISS4. 
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English angtU of gold which were distributed for die purchast 
of it : diiB,'' he affirms, **he knew from the atteBtations which die 
President du Fresne and Poliot had given in bj order of Fru- 
cia I." Whence he concludes, the true judgment of the So^ . 
bonne, that is, their genuine and unbou^t judgment, was that 
which favored the King's marriage with Catluurine. It is, more- 
over, very certain that, during the dehberation, Francis, idn 
then favored the King of England, had charged M. Lisset, the 
first President, to solicit the Doctors in his behalf, as appears by 
the original letters still kept in the King's library, wherein tiie 
President gives an account of his diligent compliance. Whetheri 
then, this deliberation was made bj the faculty in body assem- 
bled, or whether it was only the judgment of several Doctois, 
published in England under the name of the faculty, as happefb 
m like cases, is a matter which I am not interested in ezamining 
into at present. It is apparent enough that the King of Eng- 
land's conscience was rather burdened than eased by sudi con- 
sultations, earned on by intrigue, by money, and by the authoritjr 
of two so great monarchs. The rest of them, alleged by our 
author, were not transacted with more integrity. Mr. Burnet 
himself assures us, ** that the King of England's agent in Italy, 
in many of his letters, said that, if he had money enough, he did 
not doubt but he should get title hands of all the divines in 
Italy."* Money, therefore, not the good- will, was wanting. ^ 
But not to dwell any longer on the minute stories Mr. Burnet 
is so triflingly circumstantial in, there is nobody but will own 
that Clement VII had been too unworthy of his place, if in an 
affair of this importance, he had shown the least regard to these 
mercenary consultations. 

&i,—Reaaon» for the deeition of ClenurU VIL 
And, indeed, the question was determined on more solid 
pnnciples. It appeared, clearly, that the prohibition of Leviticus 
bore not the character of a natural and indispensable law, 
since God derogated from it in other places. The dispensation 
of Julius II, grounded on this reason, had so probable a foun- 
dation, that it appeared such even to the Prote3tants of Ger- 
many. No matter what diversity of sentiments there might 
have been on this subject, it ¥ras sufficient that the dispensation 
was not evidently contrary to the divine laws, which obliged 
Christians. This matter, then, was of the nature of such things, 
wherein all depends on the prudence of superiors, where sin- 
cerity and uprightness of heart must give all the repose con- 
science can have. It was also but too manifest that, had it not 
been for Henry VIII's new fit of love, the Church never had 
been troubied with the shameful i^to^aaL of a divorce, after a 

* Bum. lib. u. p. «0. \13gm^ 
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marriage contracted and continued with a good conscience so 
many years. Here is the knot of the af&ir ; and without speak-* 
ing of the process, wherein, perchance, policy, good or bad, 
might intervene, Clement YII's decision, when aQ is said, wiU 
be a testimony to future ages, ihat the Church knows not how to 
flatter the passions of Princes, nor approve ikeir scandalous 
proceedings. 
43if — Tw9 pomts of RefamuMon %mder Henry VIII, &oecrdmg to Mr, Burnet, 

We might here conclude what concerns the reign of Henry 
Till, did not Mr. Burnet oblige us to consider two commence- 
ments of Reformation, which he remarks at this time : one is, 
hia putting the Scriptures into the hands of the people ; the 
other, his showing that every nation might reform itself inde- 
pendently of all others. 

Mi— sflrai PokU — The reading of the Scriptures, how granted to the people 

under Henry VIIL 

As for what regards the Bible ; this is what Henry Y HI said 
in 1540, in his Preface to the Exposition of the Christian Faith 
above spoken of: ** That, whereas there were some teachers 
fdiose office it was to instruct the people ; so the rest ought to 
be taught, and to those it was not necessary to read the Scrip- 
tures; and that, therefore, he had restrained it from a great 
many, esteeming it isufficient for such to hear the doctrine of the 
Scriptures taught by their preachers.^' Afterwards he allowed 
Ihe reading oi them that s€une year, upon condition ** that his 
fMibjects should not presume to expound, or take arguments 
from Scripture ;"* which was obliging them anew to refer them- 
selves to the pastors of the Church for Scripture interpreta- 
tions ;'f in which case it is agreed the reading of this divine 
book must undoubtedly be very wholesome. Moreover, if at 
that time the Bible was translated into the vulgar language, 
there was nothing new in that practice. We have the like ver- 
sions for the use of CathoUcs in ages preceding the pretended 
Reformation ; nor is that a point of our controversies. 

65. — Wh^her the progress of the Reformation be oioing to the reading of ^ 

Scriptures, and in what manner, 

Mr. Burnet, pretending to show that the progress of the new 

fieformation was owing to the reading of Scripture allowed to the 

people, ought to have stated that this reading was preceded by 

artful and cunning preachers, who had filled their heads with new 

interpretations. In this manner was it that an ignorant and 

headstrong people found, indeed^ nothing in Scripture but those 

errors they had been prepossessed with : and what hastened and 

completed their ruin was the rashness inspired into them^ of 

every man's deciding for himself idiich was the true sense of 

♦ Bom. lOx. ill p. S93. t B»d.p.aOS. 
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Scripture, of every man's making for himself his own creed. 
Thus it W9Jti that ignorant and prejudiced people found in Scrip 
ture, the pretended Reformatioa : but what man is there of the 
leaMt sincerity that will deny me« that, by the same means, thiy 
would as clearly have found Arianism in it, as they conceived 
they did Lutheranism or Calvinism ? 

66. — Haw men art itubttd 6y Scripiwrt OUinUrpreted, 

"VVhcn this notion is once put into the heads of the ignonnti 
that all is clear in Scripture, that they understand it in all tfaii 
is necessary for them, and, therefore, that the judgment of all 
pafltors and of all ages is quite needless to them, they take for 
certain truth title first sense that offers, and what they are accos- 
toined to always appears the most genuine. But, they oodA 
to be made sensible that, in this case, it is the letter often wfaMi 
kills, and in those very passages, which appear the most plain, 
God has often hid the greatest and most awful mysteries. 

67. — Proof from Mr, Burnet of ike anaret UAdfortkewdeamedin the prdendti 

perepkmliif qf Ser^^ture. 

For example, Mr. Burnet proposes to us this text, ** Drink 
ye all of this," as one of the most clear that can be imagined, 
and which leads us the most directly to the necessity of both 
kinds. But it will now appear to him, from what he owns him- 
self, that what he thinks so plain becomes a snare to the igno* 
rant ; for these words, ** Drink ye all of this," in the institution 
of the Eucharist, are not, after all, more plain than these in the 
institution of the Passover : ** Thus shall ye eat the paschal 
iamb, with your loins girded, and your staff in your hand :"* 
consequently, standing ; and in the posture of people ready to 
depart, for that, indeed, was the spirit of this Sacrament. Nev- 
ertheless, we are assured by Mr. Burnetft thb was not practised 
by the Jews, who, afterwards, changed this custom into the 
common table posture, and lay down, according to the custom 
of the country, at the eating of the lamb, as at other meals ; and 
that this change, which they made in the Divine institution, we 
are sure was not criminal, since our Saviour made no scruple 
in complying with it.t I ask him in tiiis case, whether a man 
who should have taken this divine commandment literally, with- 
out consulting the tradition and interpretation of the Church, 
would not have found in it his certain death, since he would have 
found in it the condemnation of Jesus Christ ;§ and whereas this 
author adds afterwards, it seemed reasonable to allow the Chris- 
tian Church the like power in such things with the Jewish, whj 
then should a Christian, in the new Passover, believe he has 
seen every thing relating to the Supper, upon reading the words 
only of the institution 1 and will not he be obliged to examine, 
*Ezod.xLn. t Put & 1- i- ?. 171. {IbkL §Ibid. 
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besides these words, the tradition of the Church, in order to 
know what she always looked upon as necessary and indispen* 
nble in the Communion ? Without pushing this examination 
mnj further, this is enough to show Mr. Burnet they must of 
Kaecessity come into it; nor can the pretended perspicuity, which 
the illiterate think they find in these words, ** Drink ye all of 
Ibis," be any thing but an illusion. 

■BL — Henry Vnr$ second point of RefgrmaHon according to Mr, Burnet; that 
the Church of En^and acted by a eehiematical princ^, when she believed 
jfte eauld regulate her Faith independentiy of all the rest of the Church, 

The second ground of Reformation, pretended to be laid by 
Henry Yllly Mr. Burnet makes to consist in the establishment 
ef this principle, that every national Church was a complete 
hody within itself, so that the Church of England, with the au- 
diori^ and concurrence of their head and King, might examine 
and reform all errors and corruptions, whether in doctrine or 
worship. These are fine words. Discover but their meaning, 
end you will find that such a reformation is nothing but a schism. 
A nation, which looks on itself as a complete body, which regu- 
lates its &ith, in particular, without regard to what the rest of 
Ae Church believes, is a nation which separates itself from the 
universal Church, and renounces unity of faith and sentiments, 
so much recommended to the Church by Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles. When a Church thus cantoned makes the King her 
headt she gives herself, in matters of religion, a principle of 
unity, which Jesus Christ and the Gospel have not established ;* 
changes the Church into a body politic, and gives room to erect 
as many separate Churches, as states may be formed. This 
idea of Reformation and Church was first conceived in the brain 
of Henry YIII and his flatterers, nor had Christians ever before 
been acquainted with it. 

Ml — Whsthtr the Church of England in this followed the ancient Churehf 09 

Jtfr. Burnet pretends it did. 

We are told, that all the provincial councils in the ancient 
Church were so many precedents for this, who condemned her- 
esies, and reformed abuses. ""f But this is visibly imposing on 
mankind. True it is, provincial councils were obliged imme- 
diately to condemn heresies which arose in their respective 
countries : for in order to suppress them, ought they to have 
Waited till the contagion had spread and alarmed the whole 
Church? Nor is that our question. What he should have 
made appear to us is, that these Churches looked on themselves 
mB a complete body, in the same manner they do- in England ; 
Wid reformed their doctrine, without taking foi their rule what 
Ae whole body of the Church unanimously did believe. Of 

*» Pk«C And put 1 L iii. p. 894. t Ihid. 
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thi.i, I say, no example will ever be produced. When tbe 
Atrit:an Futherri condemned the infant heresy of Celestius aad 
PeJH^ius, they laid fur a foundation the prohibition of interpreting 
the Hi Ay Scripture otherwise than the Catholic Church, spread L 
over the whole earth, had always interpreted and understood it 1| 
Alexander of Alexandria laid down the same foundation agaimt 
Arius, when, condemning him, he said, ** We know but one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, which, incapable of being sub- 
vert(*d by the world's whole power, overthrows every impietf 
and cvi-ry heresy." And again, ^ In every one of these articles 
we believe what hath pleased the Apostolic Church."* Thu |j| 
did the Bishops and particular Councils condemn heresies by a l^* 
prior Jud;rinent, by conforming themselves to the common fiuth ^ 
of tlic whole body. These decrees were sent to aU churcbes, 
and from this unity they drew their utmost force. 

70. — IVhtther the Church of England had reasou to believe, thai now-o-dapU 
is tuo dijjieull a thing to eonault the Fnlh of the whide Ckureh, 

But, say they, the remedy of a universal council, easy as it 
was under the Roman empire, when the Churches had one com- 
mon sovereign, is become too difficult, now that Christendom 
i.s divid(.*d into so many states : another fallacy. For, in the first 
place, tlic consent of Churches may be declared otherwise than 
by jrcnural councils : witness, in St. Cyprian, the condemnation 
of S'ovatian ; witiioss that of Paul of Samosata, of whom it 
was written, that he had been condemned by the council and 
judginont of all the bishops of the world, because all had coo- 
seiitcd to the council held against him at Antioch ;'\ lastly, wit- 
ness tlie Pelagians, and so many other heresies, which, without 
a ^encrul council, have been sufficiently condenmed by tbe 
united authority of the Pope and all the Bishops. When the 
necessities of the Church required a general council to be as- 
8eml)led, the Holy Ghost always provided means ; and so many 
councils, as have been held since the fall of the Roman empire, 
have made it plainly appear, that to assemble the pastors when 
reqiiisi((», (here needed not its assistance. The reason is be- 
cause, in the Catholic Church there is a principle of unity inde- 
pendent of the kings of the earth. To deny this, is making tbe 
Church their captive, and rendering the heavenly government, j 
instituted hy Jesus Christ, defective. But the English Protest- '-, 
ants would not acknowledge this unity, because the Holy See | 
is the external and common bond tiiereof ; and it was more • 
agreeable to them to have, in matters of rehgion, their king for . 
their head, thiui to own, in St. Peter's chair, a principle by God ' 
established for the unity of all Christians. 

* Cone Nfilcv. cap. 2. Epis. Alex. Episc Alexaodris ad AT«t- CoostintiiMpi JH 
/ Ep. Alex, Episc Alex, ad Alex. Cosutteud. T 
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H. — JiU torta offwodties crept into England in sjriU of the sweriUit of Henfff 

VIIL—Tke retuon why^ 

The Six Articles published by the authority of King and P^U> 
fiament had the force of law during the whole reign of Heniy 
YIII. But what sway over consciences can decrees concern* 
iBg religion have, which, drawing all their strength from regal 
Mllfaority, to which God has intrusted no such commission) hxr^ 
nothing in them but what is political ? Though Henry Till 
enforced them with innumerable executions, and cruelly put to 
deaths not only Catholics, who detested his supremacy, but also 
die Lutherans and Zuinglians, who impugned the otbsr articles 
of his faith, all manner of errors crept insensibly into England^ 
nor did the people any longer know what to stand to, when they 
aow St. Peter's chair despised, from whence it was notorious 
faith first came to this great isle, whether the conversion of its 
inhabitants under Pope Eleutherius be considered, or diat of the 
English, which was procured by St. Gregory the Great. 

The v^ole establishment of the Church of England, the whole 
order of her discipline, — the whole disposition of the hierarchy 
in this kingdom ; in a word, the mission, as well as the conse- 
cration of bishops, was so certainly derived from this great Pope 
and the chair of St. Peter, or from bishops holding him for the 
head of their communion, that the En^ish could not renounce 
this power without weakening among them even the origin of 
Christianity, and all the authority of ancient traditions. 

7S. — Tk^ argued in En^nd from false jnincipleSf to^ken they r^eeted the PcpeU 

Supremacy, 

When (hey set about rejecting the authority of the Holy See 
in England, it was observed by them ^ that Gregory the Great 
had exclaimed against the ambition of that title of Universal 
Bishop, and refused it much about the time that England re- 
ceived the faith from those he sent over ;" whence, concluded 
Granmer and his associates, ** When our ancestors received the 
fidth, the authority of the See of Rome was witibin the limits of 
a laudable moderation."* 

T3. — Whether St. Gregory, Pope, under whmn the EngUah were converted^ hoi 
d^erent ne/timis tfthe authoriiy of his Seefrtmi what we haoe. 

Not to dispute, in vain, on this title of Universal which the 
Popes never do assume, and may be more or less supportable 
according to the different senses it is taken in ; let us consider 
for a moment what St. Gregory, who rejected it, believed nev- 
ertheless relating to the authority of his See. Two passages 
known to the whole world will decide this question. ■* As for 
n^iat concerns," says he, ** the Church of Constantinople, who 
qnestiona its being subjected to the See Apostc^c, which neither 

* Bam, part 1. L IL p. IWw 
22 
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the Emperor nor our brother £uBebiu8, bishop of that city, do 
cease to acknowledge ?"* And in the following letter, speaking 
of the primate of Africa, as to what he says, ** that he is sobjeet 
to the See Apostolic, I know no bishop that is not subject to jt C 
when delinquent. Furthermore, when delinquency requires not - 
otherwise, we are all brethren according to the law of humility."t 
Here, then, have we all bishops manifestly subject to the an- 
diority and correction of the Holy See, and this authority ae* 
knowledged even by the Church of Constantinople, at that time 
the second Church of the whole world in dignity and power. 
Here is the foundation of the pontifical power ; tne rest, which 
custom or toleration, or, if you please, even abuse might hivo 
introduced or increased, might be preserved, or suffered, or ex- 
tended more or less, as order, peace, and public tranquillitf 
should require. Christianity was bom in England with Aid 
confession of this authority. Henry YIII could not endure it| 
even with this laudable moderation owned by Crawner in SU 
Gregory : his jiassion and policy made him ann^z it to his crown, 
and by this so strange an innovation, he opened the way for all 

that followed. 

7A.^Dtalh qf Henry VUL 

Some say this unhi^py Prince, towards the end of his dayii 
felt some remorse for the excesses he had run into ; and, in 
order to calm his conscience, sent for some bishops to him. I 
vouch it not ; those who, in scandalous sinners, but particulaiif 
in Kings, are for discovering such biting stings of conscience 
as appeared in an Antiochus, are not acquainted with all Grod'fl 
ways, nor reflect sufliciently on that deadly insensibility -and 
false [icace he sometimes suffers his greatest enemies to fall into. 
Be that as it will, should Henry have consulted his bishops, niwt 
could be expected from a body which had enslaved the Church? 
Whatever indications Henry might give of desiring to be sin- 
cerely advised in this juncture, he could not restore to the bishopi 
that Uberty which his cruelties had deprived them of; dreadful 
to them were the vicissitudes of temper this prince was subject 
to; and he who could not brook truth from the mouth of Thomai 
More, his Chancellor, nor from the holy Bishop of Rochestefi 
both of whom he put to death for speaking it freely to him, never 
more deserved to hear it. 

7^— -£very Hm i» ehmged tfin ku deatlw-'Tlu young King't ChuardSmiiM 

ZuingUaii,—l547, 1548. 

In this state he died ; and no wonder if, after his death, things 
grew worse. The foundations once shaken, by little and little, 
all goes to ruin. Edward YI, his only son, succeeded him ao 
coining to the law of the land. As he was scarce ten years oU, 
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ngdom was governed bj a Council, i^pointed by die de- 
d King; but Edward Seymour, brother to Queen Jane, 
le King's uncle by the mother's side, had die chief an* 
f, with the title of Protector of the Kipgdom of England, 
as a Zuinglian in his heart, and Cranraer was his bosom 
. This Archbishop then threw off the mask, nor did he 
r conceal any of that venom which lay lurking in his heart 
St the Church. 

». — The R^farmMmfimndtd on (he rmn ofeedenatHeal*9iahoniy, 
order to prepare the way for their intended reformation 
the King's name, they set out by declaring him, as Heniy 
een before, the supreme head of the Church of England in 
lals and temporals.* In Henry's time it was a settled 
Q, that die King was Pope in England. But far different 
natives were conferred on this new pq>acy tluui the Pope 
^er pretended to. The bishops took out new commissions 
Edward, revocaUe at the King's pleasure, as heretofore 
een enjoined in King Henry's time ; and, in order to ad- 
the reformation, it was judged necessary to keep them 
the subjection of an arbitrary power. The Archbishop 
aterbury, and primate of all England, was the first to bend 
ck under diis shameful yoke. This is not to be wondered 
Lce he was the person who inspired all these sentiments : 
st did but follow the pernicious example he set to them."!* 
nras somewhat moderated afterwards, and the bishops were 
td to look upon it as a favor to hold their bishopricks of 
ling during life.t In the tenor of their commissions, it 
lainly expressed, as under Henry, pursuant to Cranmer's 
ne, that die episcopal power, as well as that of the secular 
tracy, flowed from the crown as from its source, that the 
)s exercised it only precariously as delegates in the King's 
^ and which they were to deliver up again when it should 
) him to call for it, from whom they had received it. § ** The 
gave them faculties to ordain and deprive ministers, inflict 
res and punish scandalous persons, and to do all the other 
of the episcopal function, all which they were to execute 

in the King's name and under his authority." || At die 
time, it was owned, that this pastoral charge was com- 

1 to bishops by the word of God. It was necessary to 
use of this word to give themselves credit. But although 
ig was found therein for the regal power, except what re- 
to the concerns of this world, it was nevertheless extended 
at is most sacred in the pastoral charge. Commissions 
onsecrating bishops were issued out by the King, and 

L part 1. l.iilp.S67. part 8.LLp.6. CoL QfRec.MxtS«LLQ«9(k 
tibid. § Ibid; and part 1. p. WQ. \ ^uX'ikVS. v^"^^ 
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directed to whom he pleased : so that* according to this new 
hierarchy, as the bishops were not consecrated but by the rojal 
authority, so by the same only could they proceed to ordinatioiL* 
Even the form and prayers of ordination, as well of bishops \a 
of priests, were regulated by Parliament. The same was dooa 
in respect to the liturgy and public service, and the whole ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. In a word, all was subject to 
the King, and, upon abolishing the ancient law, die Parliament, 
it seems, was to make a new body of canons. All these at- 
tempts were grounded on a maxim which the Parliament of 
England had laid down for a new article o£ their faith, viz., that 
all jurisdiction, both spiritual and temporal, was derived from the 
King, as from its source.^ 

77 — SequH rfihe nun ^EccMmHical Jiuthoriiji, 
It is not here to our purpose to deplore the calamities oi the 
Church thus enslaved, and shamefully degraded by her own 
ministers. Our business is to relate facts, and a bare relation 
of them will suffice to show their enormity. ^ Not long afteri 
the King declared he intended to visit his kingdom, therefore* 
neither the archbishops nor any other should exercise any juris* 
diction while that visitation lasted.;]; There was proclamatioa 
from the King, commanding ail to remember him in the pubMc 
prayers as the supreme bead of the Church of England, whidi 
was to he observed under the pains of excommunication, se- 
questration, or deprivation." § Thus, together with ecclesiastical 
censures, the whole pastoral authority is openly invaded by the 
King, and the most sacred depositum of the sanctuary wrested 
from the priestly order, without sparing even that of faith, which 
die Apostles had left to their successors. 



78. — R^eiion en the miaenMe heginnings of tk0 RefimuMon^ wkenm lit 
sacred order had no tkare in tke afftm <if Religion and Ftdtiu 

I cannot but stop here a moment to con^der the groundwoik 
of die English Reformation, ^^that work of light, a full and dis- 
tinct narrative whereof makes its apology as well as histoir-" 
The Church of England glories above all the other Churches 
of the Reformation, for having proceeded orderly and by lawM 
assemblies. To afford some color for this boasting, it was, in 
the first place, and above all, necessary that ecclesiastics should 
have had the chief share in the management of this great altera- 
tion in reliffioB. But quite the reverse was done, and ever since 
the time of Henry VIII, " they were cut off from meddling with 
it, except as they were authorized by the King."|| All the com- 
plaint they made amounted to no more than that an encroach- 

^Burn. partl.LLpp. 141, 148, 143. t Ibid. p. 43. } Ibid. p. 27; 

MadCoLxur^ §Ibid. p. %9. ^Bviw^^'^^xnu^utS.LL ^.4% 
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ment was made on their privileges ; as if for them to meddle 
witfi religion were only a privilege, and not essential to the yery 
being of the ecclesiastical order. 

But perchance one may imagine they met with better treat- 
ment under Edward, when, as Mr. Burnet pretends, the Refor- 
mation was set on a more solid basis. Quite the contrary; they 
begged it as a favor of the Parliament, *' at least, that matters 
of religion should not be determined till they had been consult- 
ed, and had reported their opinions and reasons."^ What a 
wretched state had they brought themselves to, not to intermed- 
dle otherwise than by barely offering their opinions ; they who 
were the proper judges in such cases, and of whom Christ had 
said, ^ He that hears you, hears me !" but this, says our histo- 
rian, could not be obtained.^ But, at least it may be allowed 
diem to decide on articles of faith, of which they were the 
preachers. By no means. The King's counsellors resolved 
to follow the method begun by ^e late King, of sending visiters 
o?er England with ecclesiastical injunctions and articles of 
filth ; aiid it was the business of the Eling's council to regulate 
Ihe articles of religion that were to be proposed to the people 
hj his auti[iority.§ Meanwhile, the Six Articles of Henry Yin 
Were to be adhered to, until they should think better of the mat- 
ter; nor were they ashamed to require of the bishops an express 
declaration, 'Uo make profession of such doctrine as aflerwards,^ 
at any time, should be certified by the archbishop to the other 
bishops in the King's name."|| Besides, it vms but too evident 
fho cleigy were only named for form sake, since all was done in 
file King's name. 

79d — T%e King is made absolute master of the PulpU, and forbids PreaeMng dt 

over his Kkigimn UUfisriher orders. 

It seems we need say no more, after the relation of such 
great^excesses. But lamentable as it is, let us continue it If 
u in some manner laboring to heal the Church's wounds to ben 
wail them in tibe sight of God. The King took to himself so 
absolute an authority over the word and preaching, that a proc- 
temati(m was issued, by which none were to preach without 
license from the King or his visiters — the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury or the bishop of the diocese ; so that the chief right was in 
the King, nor had the bishops, but by his permission only, any 
share therein. Sometime after, the Council allows those to 
preach who were likely to set forth the pure word of God afler 
such sort as the Holy Ghost should for the time put in the 
preacher's mind.lT The Council, it seems, had changed their 
minds ; after they had made preaching depend on the regal 

* S. n. 2. Bum. part 2. 1. i. p. 49. f Ibid. X Rec- "• PP» 1^, 17. 
§ Ibid. p. 26. II Ibid. p. 69. IT Ibid. p. 61. 
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power, thpy here leave it to the discretion of those who ^ould 
imagino themselves filled with the Holy Ghost, and by this 
means hU fanatics are admitted to it. The year following they 
changed again. *' To restrain the clashing and contention of 
pulpits, the power of granting licenses to preach was taken 
fnrni the bishops of each diocese, so that none might give them 
but the King and the archbishop."* By this means it is an easy 
matter to authorize the preaching up of any heresy. But the 
effects of this restraint are not what we are now upon. What 
ought to be considered is, that the whole authority of the word 
was delivered up to the prince alone. Things were carried so 
far, that afler declaring to the people that the King had employed 
learned men to take away aU subjects of controversies, **till 
Ae order now preparing should be set forth, he did inhibit all 
manner of persons to preach in any public audience.^'f Heie 
then was preaching suspended throughout the whole kingdoiSy 
the bishops silenced by the King's proclamation, and all waiting 
in suspense, ignorant what religion the King would think fit to 
coin for them. *^ To this was tacked an admonitioD, •ackortiDg 
all persons to receive with submission the orders that should, is 
a short time, be sent down to them." Thus was the Engtish 
Reformation brought about ; that work of light, a distinct oarrft- 
tire whereof makes, accordiqg to Mr. Burnet, its history as weft 
M its apology. 

80.^Th» 8i9 Jirtidea abcUsked. 

These preparations being thus made,, the English Reforma- 
lien was set on foot, in the King's name, by the Duke of Som- 
erset and Cranmer ; and here the regal power pulled down that 
Giith which the regal power had before set up. The Six Artir 
cles, which Henry YIII had caused to be published with Ik 
whole spiritual and temporal authority, were repealed ;X ab^ 
notwithstanding all the precautions ho had taken, in his will ta 
preserve those precious remains of the Catholic religioi^ and 
perhaps, in time, to restore it wholly, the Zuinglian doctrine, so 
much detested by this prince, gained the ascendant. 
SL^PeUr Martyr caUed over, and ZuingUanism established.— 1549, 15fi0, 1561. 

Peter Martyr, a Florentine, and Bemardin Ochin, afterwards 
the declared enemy of Jesus Christ's divinity, were c«dled oyer 
to begin this Reformation. Both of them, like the rest of the 
reformers, had exchanged the monastic state for that of wed- 
lock. Peter Martyr was a downright Zuinglian. The doctrine 
which he proposed in England concerning the Eucharist i» 
1649, was reduced to these three positions : — 

I. There is no transubstantiation. 

♦Recn.p.80. f Ibid. p. 81. J Ibid, part 2. L L p 4a 
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II. The body and blood of Jesus Christ are not corporeally 
the £ucharist, nor under the species of bread and wine. 

III. The body and blood of Christ are united to the bread and 
ine sacramentally, that is, figuratively, or at most, virtually.* 

82. — Bucer not hearkened to, 
Bucer did not approve the second proposition ; for, as hath 
)en seen, he was for excluding a local presence, but not a cor- 
nreal and substantial one. Ue maintained tliat Jesus Christ 
>uld not be separated from the Supper, and that he was after 
ich a manner in heaven, as not to be substantially removed out 
r the Eucharist. Peter Martyr beUeved it was an illusion to 
limit a corporeal and substantial presence in the Supper, and 
Dt admit in it the reaUty which Catholics maintained, together 
ith the Lutherans ; and what respect soever he might have for 
ucer, the only Protestant he had any consideration for, yet he 
d not come into his sentiments. A set of articles^ was drawn 
> in England, conformable to Peter Martyr's opinion : it was 
ere specified, '* That the body of Jesus Christ was no where 
it in heaven : that he could not be really present in different 
aces ; so that no corporeal or Real Presence of the body and 
ood of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist was to be believed." 
his is what was defined. But, as yet, their faith was not in its 
most perfection, and, in due time, we shall see this article 
etty much reformed. 

83w — Jtfr. Bumefa. Coisfesdon eoncemmg the Belief qf the Greek Church^ 

We are here obliged to Mr. Burnet for owning a thing of no 

nail w^ght : for he grants us that the Real Presence is 

Jmowiedged by the Greek Church. These are his words : 

The Lutherans seemed to agree with tiiat which had been the 

KStrine of the Greek Church, that in the Sacrament,, there was 

adi the substance of bread and wine> and Christ's body Uke- 

iae*'^ Herein he is more sincere than the greatest part of 

lose of his religion ; but, at the same time, oppoises a greater 

ptbority against the novelties of Peter Martyr. 

4.— 7A« Befonnen repent themselves of having said that in the J^/ormotion 
of the Liturgy they had acted hy the assistance of the Holy GhosL 

Then did the spirit of change entirely possess England. In, 
die Reformation of the Liturgy and common prayers, which 
WIS made by the authority of Parliament, (for God gave ear to 
none but such,) it had been set forth in the preamble to the 
Act, that the commissioners named by the King to draw them 
ap " had finished the work with one uniform agreement* and by 
^e aid of the Holy Ghost."§ Men were astonished at this 
'^pression. But the Reformers had their answer ready, viz., 

* Hosp. part 2. An. 1547. pp. 207, 208, et seq. Bum. part 2. 1. L p. 106. 
t Bum. p. 170. CoL n. 55. t Ibid. p. 104. § Ibid. p. 93. 
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^ That this was not so to be iindersstuod, as if they had been io- 
apirt-d by cxtraordiiinry assii^tance ; lor then there had been no 
room tor aiiv correction of what was now done."* Now these 
Kcfomiers were still for corrcctin^j; and changing on ; and never 
did pretend to frame their religion all at once. And, indeed, 
very cons^iderable alterations were soon made in this Lituig7, 
and their chief aim was to deface all the tracks of antiquitf 
that hitherto Fiad been preserved. 

85. — M thi retrudnM of^intiquiitf at first retained in the Liiurgjf are mm 

destroyed. 

In the consecration of the Eucharist this prayer had been 
retained, ** With thy Holy Spirit vouchsafe to bless and sanctify 
these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that they maj 
be unto us the body and blood of thy most dearly beloved SoD,"t 
&c. They were wilHng to preserve, in this prayer, somewlHt 
of the Church of Rome's Liturgy, which St. Augustin the Monk 
sent to the English by St Gregory, had brought in with Chris- 
tianity. But although they had maimed it by lopping off some 
words, yet still it was found ** too much to favor transubstait* 
tiation,";{; or even the corporeal presence, and was afterwards 
entirely erased. 

86. — England abrogates the J^ass, which she had heard fiom herfint c ww er ji w 

to ChristimnUy. 

The words of that prayer were yet much stronger, as the 
Church of England used it at the time she embraced Chris- 
tianity : for, whereas they had put in the reformed Liturgy, that 
these gifts may be unto us the body and blood of Jesus Christ; 
in the original it stands thus, that ** This oblation be made unto 
us the body and blood of Jesus Christ." This word fnadcj im- 
ports a true action of the Holy Ghost, who changes the gifb, 
conformably to wh^it is said in the other liturgies of antiquity : 
" Make, O Lord, of this bread, thy own body ; and of this wine, 
the own blood of thy Son ; changing them by thy Holy Spirit "§ 
And these words, ^* be made unto us the body and blood," were 
said in the same spirit with those of Isaiah, ** Unto us a child 
is bom, unto us a son is given :"|| not implying, that the sacred 
gifts are then only made the body and blood when we receive 
them, as the Reformers will have it ; but signifying that it is for 
us they were formed in the Eucharist, as for us they were formed 
in the Virgin's womb. The English Reformation has corrected 
every thing that too much favored transubstantiaiion. The word 
oblation would likewise have too much favored a sacrifice : to 
give the sense of it in some manner, they substituted gifts. M 
length, it was wholly taken away, and the Church of England /q 

♦ Bum. p. 94. Col. n. 55. f Lib. i. p. 76. J Ibid. p. 170. , ^m 

§ Liu ot S.Bt3Ls\L, 8lc. H Is. ix. 6. ' 
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mid no longer hear that sacred prayer she heard, when, coming 

rth from the baptismal font, she first received the bread of life. 

d — The GedUean Maaa and the restj in themam^ are the same vnth that of Rome, 

If it be insisted on that the holy priest Augustin brought them 

fi Grallican Liturgy or Mass, rather than the Roman, the free 

vice of either having been lefl to him by St. Gregory, that 

ters not the case : the Gailican Mass, said by the Hilaries 

nd the Martins, in the main, differed not from the Ronmn, nor 

le rest^ The Eyrie Eleison, the Pater, the Pax, or the blessing, 

1^ be given in one place of the Mass rather than another, and 

ich things, as little essential, made the whole difference ; and 

r this reason was it that St Gregory left the choice thereof to 

e holy priest he sent into England, f As well in France, as 

Rome, and in all the rest of the Church, a prayer was made 

beg the transformation and change of bread and wine into the 

dy and blood ; the merit and mediation of saints with God 

18 every where employed, but a merit grounded on the divine 

)icy, and a mediation supported by that of Jesus Christ. In 

of diese Liturgies the dead were frequently prayed for ; and, 

th respect to all these things, there was but one language in 

3 East and West, in the South and North. 

^. — The Reformation eorrecta itae{f%oith respect to Prayers for the Dead, 

The English Reformation had retained, in Edward's time, 

mething of prayer for the dead ; for, at funerals, they recom- 

mded ^ soul departed to God's mercy, and, as we now do, 

»y prayed that his sins might be pardoned, t But all these 

nains of the primitive spirit are abolished : this prayer savored 

) much of puigatory. It is certain it was said from the first 

ea, both in the East and the West : no matter, it was the Pope's 

a08, and that of the Church of Rome : it must be banished 

ogland, and every word of it turned to the most odious sense. 

89.— Scfttd i^JUteratumi. 

The Church of England, I may venture to say it, altered 

'ery thing she derived from antiquity. § Confirmation must 

i nothing but a catechism to renew the baptismal vows. But, 

lid Catholics, the fathers, from whom we receive it by a tra* 

ition founded on the Acts of the Apostles, and as ancient aa 

16 Church, say not so much as a word of this notion of cate« 

lusm. This is true, and they are forced to own it Confir- 

natioD, nevertheless, is turned to this form, otherwise it would 

« too papistical. The holy chrism is taken away, which the 

nost ancient fathers had called the instrument of the Holy 

'host ; II the use of oil, even in extreme unction, will at last be 

^d aside, whatever St James may say ; and though St Inno- 

* Bum. part2, L L p. 72. f Gres. lib. viL ind. ii. ep. 64. 

} Burn, p. 77, \ Ibid. \\ \b\d. ^ \1Q, 
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cent Pope npoke of this unction in the fourth age, it will be de- 
cided that extremo unction was not heard of till the tenth centmy. f 

90. — Ceremoniet and the ngn of the Cross retained. Y 

Among these alterations three things remained ; holy cere- X 
monies* the festivals of saints, abstinence and Lent They 
thought it but meet that priests, in the public service, should piit 
on a mysterious dress, symbols of purity and the other dispoai- 
tions which the divine worship does require. Ceremonies were 
looked upon as a mystical language, and Calvin appeared too 
extravagant in rejecting them.* The use of the cross was i^ 
taincd, ^* as a public declaration that they were not ashamed of 
the cross of Christ."! At first, it was ordered to be kept up 
'* in the sacrament of baptism, and in the office of confirmatioii, 
and in the consecration of the sacramental elements, as an out- 
ward expression of the veneration" they had for this holy cere- I 
mony.;{; Nevertheless, it was at last suppressed, in confirma- - 
tion and the consecration, in which St. Augustin, with all 
antiquity, bears testimony, that it was ever practised ; nor can 
I devise why it was retained only in baptism. 
91. — Ena^d jusHfies us in the obsertanee qfFesHoaUf even those qfSabniM, ^ 

Mr. Burnet justifies us with relation to fasts and holydays; 
which days he will not have accounted holy of their own natiire, 
nor from any magical virtue in that time.§ This we consent 
to, and certainly, such a natural or magical virtue, which he 
thinks himself obliged to reject, never entered into any man's 
head. Ue says, ** that none of these days were properly dedi- 
cated to any saint ; but only to God in remembrance of such 
saints." II This is our very doctrine. In a word, he eveiy 
where, and in every thing, vindicates us on this subject, since 
he agrees to a conscientious observing of such times. IT Where- 
fore, those who object to us, that we follow the commandments 
of men,** need but object this to the Church of £ngland, and 
she will vindicate us. 

92. — The same in absHneneefiom Flesh. 

They do no less evidently justify us from the reproach of 

teaching the doctrine of devils, when we abstain from certain 

meats for penance sake. Mr. Burnet answers for us, when 

he blames carnal men, who will not conceive " that the frequent 

use of fasting, with prayer and true devotion joined to it, is per- 1 

haps one of the greatest helps that can be devised to advance 

one to a spiritual temper of mind, and to promote a holy course 

of life."!! Since it is from this spirit, not a kind of temporal 

policy, as many do imagine, that the Church of England hath 

forbidden flesh on Fridays and Saturdays, on Vigils, the four 

* Biim. p. 75. t Ihid. p. 79. % \b\d, v- 170. § Ibid. p. 191. 
II Ibid, IT Ibid. **Ti/W«3cux«i.^. \\^\xssi.'^%^ 
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Ember-weeks, and throughout Lent« we have nothing on this 
subject to upbraid one another with. There is only reason to 
wonder that the King and Parliament should command these 
holjdays and abstinences ;* that the King should declare what 
were fish-days, and grant licenses and dispensations from these 
observances;! and, lastly, that in matters of religion they should 
prefer the King's commandments to those of the Church. 
93w — Crtmmer m fda MefifrmaHon invtris att order. 
But something still more surprising in the English Reformat 
tioiiv was a maxim of CranmeHs. Whereas, in reality, the 
worship depends on faith, and should by that be regulated. Gran- 
aier confounded this order ; and, before he had examined the 
doctrine, suppressed, in the wori^p, what most displeased him. 
According to Mr. Burnet, the belief of Christ's presence in every 
cnunb of bread gave occasion to laying aside the cup.t And 
bdeed, argues he, in this hypothesis, ^* communion in both kinds 
Was not necessary."§ So that the question about the necessity 
if both kinds depended on that of the Real Presence. Now, in 
[M8, England still believed the Real Presence, and the Par- 
iament declared, that *' the whole body of Christ was contained 
B every piece of consecrated bread, whether it were small or 
jreat. " || The necessity, nevertheless, of conununicating under 
lOth kinds had been already established ; that is, they had drawn 
he consequence before they were well assured of the principle. 

The year following, Christ's presence in the sacrament was 
preatly called in question, and the thing lefl undecided. Tet 
lie adoration of Jesus Christ in the sacrament had already been 
uppressed provisionally ; as if one, seeing the people stand in 
j^reat awe as in the King's presence, should say, — Good people, 
ei us, in the first place, lay aside these exterior tokens of re- 
meet ; there will aflerwards be time to examine whether the 
King be present or no, and whether this honor be agreeable to 
him. The oblation of the body and blood was in like manner 
taken away ; although this oblation, after all, be nothing else 
but the consecration made before God of this body and blood 
as really present before the manducation ; and without exam- 
ining the principle, that which inevitably ensued from it, was 
already destroyed. 

The cause of so irregular a proceeding was the leading the 
people by motives of hatred, and not of reason. It was an easy 
matter to excite hatred against certain practices, whereof they 
concealed from the people the beginning and right use, espe- 
cially when some abuses were interwoven with them :ir thus it 

*Biim.p.95. tlbi^P-ldl. t Ihid. ptit 8, pw 4S. 

§ Ibid, part 1, jx SSa |Ibid.p.S5k tB^V^iu^V^iMV 
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was easy to render priesU odious who abused the Mass forsoi' L ^ 
did gain ; and hatred once inflamed against tfaem, was bj i L ^ 
thousand artifices insensibly turned against the mysterr flwj U 
celebrated, and even, as hath appeared, against the Real Pi» L 
S the foundation of it. 



in the intimetiim rfffwrng Edi mrd, mid eomcendng ImagtL I , . 

The same was done with respect to Images, and a ¥naA I- ' 

letter, which Mr. Burnet gives us of Edwanl YI to his \at^ p| 

the protector, makes it palpable. To exercise this yov| L 

prince's style, his master sent him about collecting all die pu* L 

sagrs wherein God speaks against idols. ** In reading die Hol|r L 

Scripture, I was desirous," said he, *' to note several pboM I 

which forbid both io adore and to make any images, not onlj of li 

strange Gods, but also to form any thing ; thinking io mah i L 

like io ihe Majeoiy of God the Creator." In this credulous aga^ J j 

he had simply beUeved what was told him, that Catholics made ii 

images, thinking they made them like to the Majesty of God i 

** I am quite astonished," proceeds he, ** God himself and bii 

Holy Spirit having so oflen forbidden it, that so many peopk 

have dared to commit idolatry hy making and adoring md^."* 

lie fixes the same hatred, as we see, on the making, as on dn 

adoring them ; and, according to the notions that were gim 

him, is in the right, since, undoubtedly, it is not lawful to maki 

images with the thought of making something '^ like io the M^ 

jeaty of the Creator.** For, as this prince adds, God cannot be 

seen in things that are material, but will be seen in his owi 

works. Thus was a young child deluded by them. His hatred 

was stirred up against Pagan images, in ^liiich man pretendi 

to represent the Deity : it was shown him that God forbids te 

make such images, but they not having as yet taken it into dieir 

heads to say that it is unlawful to make such as ours, or unlair- 

ful to represent Jesus Christ and his saints, they took care to 

conceal from him, that those of Catholics were not of this na* 

tore. A youth of ten or twelve years old could not discover it 

of himself ; to make images odious to him in general, and cod- 

fusedly, was enough for their purpose. Those of the Church, 

though of a different order and design, passed in the same light 

as the others : dazzled with the plausible reasoning and authontf 

of his masters, every thing was an idol to him ; and the hatred 

he had conceived against idolatry was easily turned against fha 

Church. 

96. — Whether an^ advantage can be drawn from the mddm progre9» afthi pn^ 

tended Reformation, 

The people were not more cunning, and it was but too easj 
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o animate them by the like artifices. Afler this, can the sud- 
Ite progress of the Reformation be taken for a visible miraclei 
bo. work of God's own hand 1 With what assurance could Mk: 
Kuraet saj it ;-— he! who has so thoroughly discovered to us tfaa 
leep causes of this lamentable success ? A prince blinded wi& 
Ooniinate passion, and condemned by the Pope, sets men ai 
tork to exaggerate particular facts, some odious proceedings 
Ind abuses which the Church herself condemned. All pulpka 
mg with satires against ignorant and scandalous priests ; thej 
\9B brought on the stage, and made the subject of farce ana 
iome^jv insomuch that Mr. Burnet himself expresses his indig« 
lation at it* Under the authority of an infant King, and a pr6» 
^etor violently addicted to Zuinglianism, invective and satire 
je Btill carried to a higher pitch. ^ The laity, that had long 
EK^Kod on their pastors with an evil eye,"^ greedily swallowed 
[own the poisonous novelty. The difficulties in the mytkbty 
£ the Eucharist are removed, and the senses, instead of being 
(0pt under subjection, are flattered. Priests are set free from 
be obligation of continency ; monks from all their vows ; the 
rbole world from the yoke of confession, wholesome, indeedf 
br the correction of vice, but burdensome to nature. A doc* 
rine of great liberty was preached up, and which, as Mr. Bur- 
i0t says, ^ showed a plain and simple way to the kingdom of 
leaven. ";[ Laws so convenient met with but too ready a com* 
iliaiice. Of sixteen thousand Ecclesiastics, who made up the 
lod J of the English clergy, we are assured by Mr. Burnet, three 
Niits renounced their celibacy in Edward's time ;§ that is, in 
be apace of five or six years ; and good Protestants were made 
3f these bad Ecclesiastics, who thus renounced their vOws% Thus 
WBB the clergy gained. As for the Laity, the Church revennest 
luqposed to rapine, became their prey. The vestry-plate e&- 
rioied the prince's exchequer : the shrine alone of St Thomas 
of Canterbury, with the inestimable presents that had been seolt 
to it from all parts, produced a royal treasure of immense sums 
of money. II This was enough to degrade that holy martyiVi 
He was attainted, that he might be pillaged ; nor were the ricked 
of his tomb the least of his crimes. In short, it was judged 
nore expedient to plunder the Churches, than, conformably to 
the intention of the founders, to apply their patrimony to its 
right use. Where is the wonder, if the nobility, the clergy, and 
Hie people were so easily gained upon? is it not rather a visible 
miracle that there remained a spariE in Israel, and that all other 
kingdoms did not follow the example of England, Denmark, 
Sweden and Germany, which were reformed by the same meansi 

* Iib.iiLp. 318. t Ibid. p. 31. {Ibid. 

jIbid.putii.LlLp.27e. ribUL|^i.\.i&.>iAA. 

as 
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9f.^Wktiker iki Dmke ofStmtnd hmi the »kow ofm Reforwur. 
Amidst all theiie ReformatioiM, the onlj one that visibljriDads 
no progress was that of manners. The success of Luther*! 
Reformation in Germany* as to this point, I have already ob- 
■erved upon, and we need but read Mr. Burnetts histonr to bo 
convinced that things went on no better in England. We htve 
•een Henry YIII, her first Reformer ; the amlMtious Dnke of 
Bomerset was the second. He equalled himself to crownod 
heads, though but a subject ; and assumed the title of ^Duko 
of Somerset, by the grace of God."* In the midst of the ca- 
lamities which afflicted the whole nation, when London ^ was 
much disordered by the plague, his thou^ts were only bent ob 
designing such a pialace as had not been seen in Enghmd ; and 
to aggravate his guilt by sacrilege, he built it upon the rmoB, 
and with the materials, of three Episcopal palaces and a parish 
church : and the revenues extorted from several Bishops and | 
Chapters, who ** had resigned many manors to him for obtaining 
his favor, none daring to oppose his will."^ He did this, it is 
true, with leave obtained from the King ; but his abusing thai 
the authority of a minor, and the inuring his pupil to such sacri- 
legious donations, inflamed the guilt. I pass over the rest of 
his misdeeds, for which the Parliament condemned him, first to 
resign the authority he had usurped over the council, and afie^ 
wards to lose his liead. But not to examine the reasons he had 
to condemn the Admiral, his brotfier, to the block ; how shameful 
a thing to have subjected a man of that dignity, and his own 
brother, to that iniquitous law, of '* attainting a man" on the 
baro allegation of witnesses, '* without bringing him to make hii 
own defence !" By virtue of this law, the Admiral, besidei 
many others, was judged without a hearing.]; The Protoctor 
prevailed upon the King to order the Commons to proceed in 
it without hearing the party accused, and in this manner it was 
that he tutored up his pupil to do justice. 

96.^Vainforwardneii of Mr. Bumet to exaue Cranmer m UUU thSngt, «itt- 

mU speaking c word of great ones. 

Mr. Bumet takes a groat deal of pains to justify his Cranmer 
for signing. Bishop as he was, the death of this uiihappy person, 
and meddling in a cause of blood contrary to the canons. In 
order to this, he lays down, according to his custom, one of 
those specious plans, whereby he always strives, indirectly, io 
make odious the Church's faidi, and elude the canons, but keepe 
at a distance from the main point § If Cranmer was to be ex- 
cused, it ought not to have been merely for violating the canons, 
which, as an Archbishop he was obliged, above all others, to 
have a great regard for ; but for breaking through the law of 
* Bumet, part ii. tib. i. p. IM. ^Ibid. tlbid.p.100. §Ibid. 
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nature, sacred even among heathens, of *^not delivering any 
man to die, before that he, who is accused, have the accusers 
lace to face, and have license to answer for himselfl"* Cran- 
nier, notwithstanding this law, condemned the Admiral and 
signed the warrant for his execution. Should not so great a 
Reformer have stood up against so barbarous a procedure ? no 
trulj : he deemed it a business of more importance to demolidli 
altars, beat down images, not sparing even those of Jesus Chriats 
and abolish the Mass, which had been said and heard by so 
many Saints ever since the first establishment of Christianity 
among the £nglish« 

89.r— CnamiMr and the re$t of the Reformtre sfmt up reMUm, against Q^ueen 

Mary. — 1553. 

To conclude the life of Granmer : at the death of £dward 
YI, be set his hand to the entail of the Crown, in which this 
young' Prince, out of hatred to the Princess lus sister, who was 
a CathoUc, clmnged the order of succession. Mr. Burnet would 
have us believe that the archbishop signed it with great reluc- 
tance, and is satisfied if this great Reformer shows but some 
scruple in committing crimes.f Yet the Council, which Cran- 
mer was at the head of, gave all necessary orders to arm the 
people against Queen Mary, and maintain the usuroer Jan^ 
Grey ; preachers were set to work in the cause, and Ridley, 
Biflhop of London, had orders to *^ set out Queen Jane's title m 
a sermon at Paul's. ";[ When her affairs proved desperate, 
Cranmer, with the rest of them, owned his crime, and had re- 
course to th6 Queen's clemency. This Princess resettled the 
Catholic religion, and £ngland reunited herself to the Holy 
See. As Cranmer had always suited his religion to that of the 
King, it was easily believed he would also follow that of the 
Queen, and manifest no more difilculty with regard to saying 
Mass than he had done under Henry, thirteen years together, 
without believing in it. But his engagement was too strong, 
and had he &us turned with every wind, he had too openly de- 
iclared himself void of all religion. $ He was sent to Ae Tower 
bodi for the crime of treason and mat of heresy, and deposed by 
the Queen's authority. || This authority was lawful with respect 
to him who had owned and even established it. It was by this 
authority he himself had deposed Bonner, Bishop of London, 
and was therefore punished by laws of his own making. For 
te like reason the bishops, who, by patents, had received their 
bishoprics for a certain time, were deprived ; and till the eccle- 
■astical order should be entirely re-established, the Protestants 
were proceeded against according to their own maxims* 

*A£tezzv.l6. + Burnett part ii. p. »Mi 

|IMllih.ii.^»8. iIbid.p.SM. |1bHLf.lH. 
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MM.— DwwiMr detlmnd m kenHc, amdfar wkM «iioit^l5S5. 

Croninery afler his deposition, was left some time in piisoik 
Afterwards, declared a heretic, he himself owned that it ** wtt 
because he had denied the presence of Jesus Chiist on the 
altar."* By that is seen wherein the principal part of the ReC^ 
onnation under Edward Yl was made to consist, and I aia 
willing to take notice of it here, because all that will take anew 
turn under Elizabeth. 

101. — Cramner^M fidst tuuwir hefirt UsJudgtM^ — 155flL 

When Cranmer*8 punishment was to be determined accordnu 
to form, Commiwioners from the Pope, and those of Philip m 
Mary (for the Queen had then ndarried Philip II, King of Spais) 
sat in judgment against him. The accusation turned on bis 
■nrriagcs and heresies.']' Mr. Burnet assures ns that the 
Queen fbrgave him the treason for which he had been aheadf 
condemned by Parliament. He confessed ^e facts which were 
imputed to him concerning his doctrine and marnagesy ** onlf 
said he had never forced any to subscribe."} 

102;— Cronincr eendmmtd hy kU own princ^plief. 
From these words, so full of meekness, one might be induced 
to think Cranmer had never condemned any person on account 
of doctrine. Not to mention here the imprisonment of Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, that of Bouner, Bishop of LondoD,§ ao^ 
other things of the like nature, the archbishop had signed and 
consented, in Henry's time, to Lambert's and Anne A8kew\i 
death, for denying the Real Presence ;!| and under Edward, to 
that of Joan of Kent and of George Y an Pere, both burnt for 
heresy. What is still more, Edward, thinking H a piece of 
cruelty, refused to sign the warrant for burning her, and could 
not be persuaded to it but by Cranmer's authority. IT If, then, 
he was condemned for heresy, he himself had often enough set 
the example. 

103.— Oronmcr twice ahjyreM tkt R^fanudim a UttU hefan kia exeeuikm. 

With the design of putting off the time of his execution, he 
declared ** he was wiUing to go to Rome and defend his doctrine 
before the Pope, yet denied any authority the Pope had over 
bim :"** from the Pope, ia whose name he was condemned, be 
appealed to a General Council, but seeing nothing availed, he 
renounced all the errors of Luther and Zuinglius, and, together 
.with the Real Presence, distinctly owned all the other points 
of the Catholic faith. The abjuration which he signed, was 
^conceived in such terms as expressed the truest sorrow for his 
former errors. The Protestants were extremely shocked at it. 

« Burn. lib. il p. S83. f Ibid, put il p. 857. tIbid.p.S3i. 

/iMLputibiib.Lp.37. \llbid.^lj^ T&il^UL «♦ IbkLSai 333. 
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However, their Reformer made a second abjuration ; that is^ 
ifhen he saw, notwithstanding hia preceding abjuration, the 
Queen was determined not to pardon him, he returned to his 
first errors ; but he soon recanted them, *^ all this time," says. 
Hr. Burnet, ** being under some small hopes of life.'' So that, 
continues this author, having been '^ dealt with to renew his 
mbscription, and then to write the whole over again, he also did 
it'' But here was the secret he found out to secure his con- 
•cience. Mr. Burnet goes on : '* But conceiving likewise some 
jealousies that they might bum him, he wrote secretly a paper, 
Containing a sincere confession of his faith ; and, being brought 
oat, he carried that along with him." This confession, thus 
secretly written, shows us cleariy enough that he was deter- 
auned not to appear a Protestant as long as any hopes remained* 
At last, finding himself utterly disappointed, he resolved to de- 
clare what his heart had concealed, and so give himself the 
appearance of a martyr. 

104.— JIfr. Buma compares Crannuf'a famU to that of St Peter, 

Mr. Burnet uses all his address to hide the shame of so mis- 
erable a death ; and after alleging, in behalf of his hero, the 
&ults of St. Athanasius and St. Cyril, which we find no mention 
of in ecclesiastical history, he now produces St Peter's denial, 
80 memorable in the Gospel. But what comparison is there 
betwixt a momentary weakness of this great Apostle, and the 
wretchedness of a man who betrayed Ms conscience during 
almost the whole course of his life, and for thirteen years to- 
gether, to begin from the very time he was made a bishop ? who 
never dared to avow his sentiments but when he had a King to 
back him ? And, lastly, on the very brink of death, confessed 
all that was required of him, as long as he had but a glimpse of 
tiope ; so that his counterfeit abjuration was manifestly nothing 
else but a continuation of the base dissimulation of his whole life. 

105. — Whether it he true, that Cranmer eomplied no more wUh Henry VII J 

than hia constunce permitted. 

Nevertheless, our author will stiU boast to us the steady firm^ 
Bess (good God) of this perpetual flatterer of kings, who sacri- 
ficed every thing to the will of his masters, annuUing as many 
marriages, setting his hand to as many condemnations, and con- 
senting to as many laws as they pleased, even to those which 
were, either in fact or in his opinion, the most unjust ; who, 
finally, was not ashamed to bring the heavenly authority of 
bishops under subjection to that of the Kings of the earth, and 
enslave the Church, in discipline, in preaching tlie word, in the 
administration of Sacraments, and in Faith. Nevertheless, but 
one only blemish of his Ufe does Mr. Bumet find, that of bis 

23* 
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abjuration ;* and, as for the rest, allows only, that he was cMfnie- 
what too much subjected to the will of Henry YIII,t yet, to 
justify him completely in all his compliances^ he affiiins, '^lie 
thought none of them a sin,"]; consequently was no furtiier ob- 
aequious to Henry dian his conscience allowed him. His con- 
science then allowed him to annul two marriages on pretexts 
■otoriouiily faUe, founded on no other principle than Heniy'i 
new amours. His conscience allowed him, thou^ a Lutheran, 
to set his hand to articles of faith, wherein Lutherantsm was 
condemned, and the Mass, the unjust object of the horror of 
the new Reformation, was establi ri ied. His conscience allowed 
him to say Mass as long as Henry lived, without believiog in 
it ; to offer to God, even for the dead, a sacrifice which he held 
for an abomination: to ordain priests, giving them also the 
power of offering ; and according to the form of the Pontifical^ 
which he durst not alter, to exact chastity of those whom he 
made sub-deacons, although he did not think himself obliged to 
it, being a married man ; to swear obedience to die P(^, whom 
he looked upon as Antichrist ; to accept his Bulls, and receive 
Archicpiscopal institution by his authority ; to pray to Saints, 
and incense their images, notwithstanding that, in the Lutheran 
principles, all this was nothing less than idolatry ; in a word, to 
profess- ami practise all that he believed ought to be banished 
fif'om the house of God, as an execration and a scandal. 
106. — JSJr. Burnet hut iU excuus his R^fiymers. 

But the thing was, " the Reformers," it is what Mr. Burnet 
tells us, '' did not know, as yet, that it was absolutely a sin to re- 
tain all these abuses till a proper occasion offered for abolishing 
them."§ Doubtless, they did not know it was a sin to change, 
according to their notion, the Lord's Supper into sacrilege, uid 
to defile themselves with idolatry. To make them abstain from 
such things, God's commandment was not sufficient : they were 
to wait tiU the King and Parliament should think it fitting. 

107. — lUution in JUr, Bumefg examples, 

Naaman is brought forward as an instance, who, obliged by 

his office, to give the King his hand, would not remain standing 

whilst his master knelt down in the temple of Remmon ; and 

acts of religion are compared with the diity and decorum of t 

secular employment. I| The Apostles are brou^t forward to 

us, who, " Afler the law was dead, continued to worship at tbe 

temple, to circumcise, and to ofler sacrifices ;"ir and the cere* 

monies, which God had instituted, and which all the Fathers 

allow ought to be buried honorably, are compared with actions 

beUeved to be manifestly impious.** The same Apostles are 

* Burner, p. 336. f Ibid. 1 Pref. torn. i. 

J Bum. 1 1. Pref. |1 lbid.4Reo.v.l8vl9. IT IWd. ♦♦Had 
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iduced to us, who made themselves all things to all men, and 
so the primitive Christians, who adopted some ceremonies of 
iganism. But if the primitive Christians adopted ceremonies 
mt were indifierent, does it follow from thence, that men ought 
* practise such as they believe are full of sacrilege 1 How 
ind, how contradictory to itself is the Reformation, which, in 
der to raise a horror of the Church's practices, must call them 
olatrous ! Obliged to excuse the same things in her first 
ithors, she holds them for indififerent, and makes it more con- 
icuous than the sun, that she banters the whole universe by 
lUng that idolatry which is not so, or that those she admires feu: 
r heroes were, of all men, the most corrupt But God hath 
irealed their hypocrisy by their own historian, and Mr. Burnet 
the man that hath exposed their shame in fuU view. 

108. — Jkfr. Burnet nU ahoaafs to he eredUed in hi* facts. 
However, if to convict the pretended Reformation by their 
wn witnesses, I have only, as it were, abridged Mr. Bumef s 
eitoiy, and received as true the facts I have related : I do not 
ean thereby to grant the rest, and allow all he relates as fact 
r the sake of £ose truths he was not able to deny, though 
^judicial to his own religion. I shall not^ for example, allow 
m, what he asserts without witnesses or proof, that there was 
resolution taken between Francis I and Heniy YIII to with- 
"aw themselves by agreement from the Pope's obedience,* and 
lange the Mass into a bare Communion ;f that is, to suppress 
be Oblation and Sacrifice. This fact, averred by Mr. Burnet, 
as never even heard of in France. We are as much at a loss 
» know what this historian means by affirming, that the reason 
Inch made Francb I alter his resolution of abolishing the 
'ope's power was, because Clement YII '^ had granted bun so 
real power over his own clergy, that he could scarce have ex- 
acted more, if he had set up a patriarch in France ;";]; for here 
» nothing but mere empty woids, a thing unknown to our his- 
uians. Mr. Burnet is no better versed in the history of the 
^testant religion, when he so boldly advances, as a thing 
orowed among the Reformers, that good works were indispen- 
■hly and absolutely necessary to salvation,§ for he hath seen, 
ind will see tfiis proposition, good works are necessary to sal- 
ration, expressly condemned by the Lutherans in their most 
lolenui assembUes. It would be departing too much fi'om my 
design, wore I to descend to other facts of the like nature ; but I 
cannot but make it known to the world, how httle credit this 
fatorian merits, with relation to the Council of Trent, which 
»» ran over in so negligent a manner, that he did not so much 

* Bum. part L L ii. p. 133. f Ibid. L iil p. 140. | Ibid. p. 133. 
i Put il iii. p. 88^ 887, Sup.Lv.n.li. lDi:Um.ii.y)^^«w^ 
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88 take nodce of the very title, which this council placed at die 
beginning of all its decisions. For he upbraids it with ^ haying 
asmped the most glorious title of the most holy Oecumenical 
Council, representing the Catholic Church,"^ although this qual- 
ity be not found in any one of its decrees : a thing of little im- 
portance in itself, since it is not this expression &at makes a 
council ; yet it never could have escaped a man that had bat 
just opened the book with the least attention. 

109.— ^r. BwmdPt fiUacff wUh regmrd to FnhPmah, 

It behooves one, therefore, to be very cautious howhe creditB 
our historian in what he pronounces touching this council on the 
testimony of Fra-Paolo, its declared enemy radier than historian; 
Mr. Burnet pretends that this author ought, widi respect to 
Catholics, to be above all exception, because he is one of their 
own party ;t and this is the common artifice of all Protestants. 
But they are very well convinced in their conscienceB, that diis 
Fra-PaoIo, who counterfeited our religion, was in reality nothing 
but a Protestant in a monk's disguise. None knows him better 
than Mr. Burnet, who boasts him to us. He who, in hishistoiy 
of the Reformation, sets him forth for an author of ourpttrhr,iB 
another book, lately translated into our language, takes off the 
mask and shows him a Protestant, that had concealed himself ;| 
that looked upon the English common-prayer Imk^ as his pat- 
tern ; that occasionally, from the falling out between Paul Y and 
the republic of Venice, labored for nothing more than to bring 
this republic§ " to an entire separation, not only firom the Court, 
but also from the Church of Rome ; who beUeved himself to be 
in a defiled and idolatrous Church, wherein he continued never* 
theless ; heard Confessions, said Mass, and quieted the remorse 
of his conscience by passing over many parts of the canon, and 
not joining in those parts of the offices that went against his 
conscience." II This is what Mr. Burnet writes in the life of 
William Bedell, the Protestant Bishop of Ejlmore, in Ireland, 
who was present at Venice at the time of the difference, and to 
whom Fra-Paolo had disclosed his sentiments. There is no 
need of mentioning this author's letters, which are all Protes- 
tant, and were in every library, and which Geneva at length haA 
made public. I speak to Mr. Burnet only of what he wrote 
himseU*, at the time he counted amongst our audiora FrarPado, 
a Protestant under a monk's disguise, who said Mass not be- 
heving it, and who remained in a Church whose worship i^ 
peared to him idolatry. 
1 10. — The plans of ReHgion which Mr, Burnet makes irfter Fra^PaoU^s exm»fU, 

But what he deserves the least to be pardoned in is, when, 

« Part ii. L i. p. 20. f Part 1. Pre£ 1 The Life of BedelL Bishop 
of Kilmore, p, 8. \Vatdu^%\ (Ibid. p. 16^ 
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in imitation of Fra^Paolo, and with as little truth, he lays before 
us those ingenious plans of Primitive-Church doctrine. Thia 
invention, I must omi, is equally commodious and agreeable* 
An artful historian, in the midst of his narration, slily introduces 
all he pleases of antiquity, and erects for us a scheme of his owii 
contrivance. Under pretext, that a historian ought not to enter 
into proofs, or play the Doctor, he is content ^iSi alleging such 
facts as are favorable to his own religion. Is he inclined to rid- 
icule the veneration of images or reUcs, or the Pope's authority, 
or prayer for the dead, or even, to omit nothing, the paUitan? 
be gives to these practices such a form and such a date as he 
thinks fit He says, for example,* of the paUium^ " that this 
was a device set up by Pope Paschal II ;" although it be found 
five hundred years before, in the letters of Pope YigiUus and 
SL Gregory. The credulous reader, finding a history all over 
interspersed with these reflections, and seeing every where, in a 
work whose character ought to be sincerity, an abridgment of 
the antiquities of several ages, without once dreaming that the 
author gives him, either his prejudices or conjectures for certain 
truths, admires the erudition and agreeable turns of the work, 
believes he has reached to the very original of things, and drinks 
at the fountain-head. But it is not just that Mr. Burnet, under 
the insinuating title of a historian, should thus peremptorily de* 
cide on Church-antiquity, nor that f]ra-PaoIo, wh(xn he copies 
after, should acquire a right to make what he pleases pass for 
truth concemiziff our religion, because that, under a Monk's 
habit, he hid a Calvinistic heart, and labored under-hand to dis- 
credit the Mass he said daily. 

1 1 1. — Oersan eiUd Hrangdyfrom the pwrpoae. 
Let not Mr. Burnet, therefore, be any longer credited as to 
what he relates of the Church's dogmata^'f since he turns all of 
tiiem to a wrong sense. Whether he speaks of himself, or in- 
troduces in his history a third person that speaks of our doctrine, 
his inward design is ever to decry it. Can his Cranmer be 
borne with, when, abusing a treatise which Gerson had made 
De auferihUiiate papa^ he concludes, as from this Doctor, ** That 
the papal power is a quite needless thing?" whereas, he means 
only, as die sequel of this work demonstrates, so as to leave no 
room for doubt, that the Pope may be deposed in certain cases. 
When an author relates such things seriously, his design is to 
trifle with mankind, and he destroys his own credit with all 
thinking persons. 

1 12. — Jl gross Error relaiing to CdSbaey and the Roman Powt^ieaL 
But the subject on which our historian has exhausted all his 

« life of BedoU, BidM^ of Kikiioie, p. 340. tBanuvut^vuLiL^VlV 
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ingenuity, and hnfl employed, as I may say, as his finest color* 
ing, is that regarding the Celilmcy of Ecclesiastics. I shall not 
discuss what he says, either in his own, or Cranmer's name. 
One may judge of his remarks on antiquity,* by those he makes 
on the Roman Pontifical, which will easily be granted me has 
nothing in it obscure with respect to celibacy : *' It was consid- 
ered," says he, ** that the promise made by clergymen, accord- 
ing to the rites of the Roman Pontifical, did not necessarily 
oblige them to celibate. He that confers the orders asks of him 
that receives them, * Wilt thou promise to live in chastity and 
sobriety !' To which the sub-deacon answers, * I will.* " Mr. 
Burnet concludes from these words, that no other chastity was 
here understood, but that which obe is obliged " in a state of 
marriage, as well as out of it." But the imposition is too grosd 
to be borne with. The words he relates are not said in the or- 
dination of a sub-deacon, but in that of a bishop.'l' And in that 
of a sub-deacon, he that presents himself to this order is atopped 
to hear declared to him that, till then, he was fipee ; but if he 
proceeds further, he must keep chastity. Will Mr. Burnet now 
say again, that the chastity here in question is that iiHiich w kept 
in a state of marriage, and which. teaches us ^ to abstain hom 
all unlawful embraces ?" — Must we fStten wait for the sub-dea- 
conship to enter into this obligation ? And who is it that does 
not acknowledge here that profession of continency, which is 
imposed, according to the ancient canons, on ^ principal clerics 
from the very time they are raised to the sub-deaconi^p ? 

UZ,'^ vain tbijt. 

Mr. Burnet still replies,! that, whatever might be required by 
the Roman Pontifical, the English priests, who were married in 
the time of Edward, had been ordained without any such " ques- 
tion or answer made, and so were not precluded fi'om marriage 
by any vow." But the contrary appears firom himself, he hav- 
ing owned that in the time of Henry YIII nothing was altered 
in the rituals, nor in the other books of offices, except some ex- 
fravagant prayers addressed to saints, or some other matter of 
light importance ; and it is easy to be seen, that this Prince was far 
enough from taking from ordination the profession of continencyi 
as he had even prohibited the violation of it ; first, under pain 
of deaths and, when he was most mitigated, **' under Uie forfeiture 
of goods and chattels."§ And this, indeed, was the reason why 
Cranmer never durst declare his marriage during the life of 
Henry YIII ; but, to save himself, was forced to add to a for- 
bidden marriage the reproach of clandestinity. 

* Bum. part. ii. L i. pp. 91, 9S. t Foot Rom. in Consec Ep. 

ilM. \Pa]ti.Lm.p.8ai. 
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114. — Conehuion of this Book. 

No wonder then, that under such an Archbishop, no regard 
was had to the doctrine of his holy predecessors, St. Dunstan, 
St. Lanfranc, St. Ansekn, and such others, whose admirable 
virtues, and particularly that of continency, were an honor^ to 
the Church. Nor do I wonder, that in his time, St Thomas 
of Canterbury's name, whose life was the condemnation of 
Thomas Cranm^, was effaced from their Calendar of Saints 
■ St Thomas of Canterbury resisted the attempts of unjust 
Kings ; Thomas Cranmer prostituted his conscience to them, 
and indulged their passions. The one, banished, his goods con- 
fiscated, persecuted in his own and the persons of his dearest 
iiiends, every way afflicted, purchased ihe glorious liberty of 
speaking what his conscience dictated for truth, with a generous 
contempt of all the conveniences of life, and of life itself: Uie 
other, to please his Prince, spent his life under a shameful dis- 
siDaulation,and an outward conformity in every thing to a religion, 
which he inwardly condemned. The one combated even to blood 
for the Church's minutest rights ; and by maintaining her pre- 
rogatives, as well those which Jesus Christ had acquired by his 
death, as those which pious Princes had endowed her with, de- 
fended the very outworks of the holy city : the other surrendered 
to the Kings of the earth her most sacred trust ; the word, wor- 
ship, sacraments, keys, censures, authority, even faith itself. In 
a word, every thing was inthralled, and the whole ecclesiastical 
authority being united to the royal throne, the Church had no 
more power than the State pleased to allow. Lastly, the one, 
intrepid and exemplary pious through the whole course of his 
life, was yet more so in Uie last period of it : the other, always 
dastardly and trembling at death's approach, shrunk even below 
himself, and at the age of three-score and two, sacrificed even, 
to the dregs of a despicable life, his faith and conscience. Ac- 
cordingly, he has lefl but an odious name amongst men ; nor 
gau any thing but stress of wit and quirk, which plain facts belie, 
excuse him even to his own party: but the glory of St Thomas 
of Canterbury will live as long as the Church ; and his virtues, 
which France and England have venerated with a kind of emu- 
lation, will never be forgotten. Nay, the more doubtful die 
cause of this holy martyr appeared to the politic worid, the more 
did the divine power declare itself in his behalf, by the signal 
chastisements of Henry II, this holy Prelate's persecutor, by 
the exemplary penance of this Prince, which alone could ap- 
pease the wrath of heaven, and by miracles of so great a lustre, 
wrought at his tomb, that they drew to it the Kings of France 
as well as £ngland. Miracles, I say, so continuid, and so well 
attested by ihe unanimous consent of all thehiatorbma^tASKA^ 
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times, that to deny them is to reject at once ihe truth of all his- 
tory whatsoever. The Englitth Reformation, nevertheless, hadi 
struck tlie name of so great a man out of the Calendar of Saints. 
More flagrant still have been their attempts : nothing but the 
degradation of all that nation^* saints, since it first became Chris- 
tiaOf can satisfy them. Bede, their venerable histoiian, tells 
them nothing but &blea ; at most, but legendary stories, when 
he relates the miracles of their conversion, the holiness of their 

SBtors, of their Kings, and their religions. St. Augustin, th6 
onk, who brought £em to the Grospel, and St. Gregory, Pope, 
who sent him, escape not die bonds of the Refunimtion : they 
are attacked and defamed by her chief wr it e rs. To beliefs 
them,* the mission of those saints, who laid the foondation 0f 
the English Church, was the work of the ambition and policy 
of Popes; and St. Gregoiy, so humble, so holy a Pope, by con- 
verting the English, aimed rather at subjecting diem to tin 
Holy See, than to Jesus Christ. This is what is published in 
England, and her Reformation establishes itself by trampling 
under foot and polluting the whole Christianity of the nation in 
its very source. But so learned a nation, it is to be hoped,- will 
not always remain under this seduction : the respect they retain 
tor the Fathers, and their curious and continual researches into 
antiquity, niiU bring them back to the doctrine of the first ages. 
I cannot believe the chair of St. Peter, whence they received I 

Christianity, ^vill always be the object of their hatred The I 

time of vengeance and illusion shall pass away, and God wifl I 
give ear to the prayers of his Saints. ' 



BOOK YIII. 

[Fiom tha yetr 1546 to the ymr 1561.1 

A brief Sammaiy. — ^The war b^un between Chariee V and the Confoderates 
of Smalkald-^Luthei^s Theaes which had excited the Lutherana to take 
up arms. — A new subject of war on account of Hennaii, ArchbiBbop of 
Cfologne. — ^The prodigious i|;norance of tlus Archbishop. — The Protestants 
defeated bv Chaiies v. — ^The Elector of Saxony and the LAnd^rrave of 
Hesse made prisoners. — ^The Interim, or the Emperor's book, wfaadi regu- 
lates matters of Religion provisionally for the Protestants alone, till tbe 
meeting of the CouociL — The disturbance caused in Prussia by Osiandei^ 
a Lutheran: his new doctrine concerning Justification. — Disputes among 
the Lutherans after the Interim. — Ulyricus, Melancthon's Disciple, striret 
. to undo him on account of indifierent ceremonies. — He r ene ws the dee* 
trine of Ubiquity. — The Emperor presses the Lutherans to W^ear at (he 
Council of Trent — The contcssion called Saxonic, and that ot the Doebf 
of Whnemberg, drawn up on this occasion. — The distinction between mo^ 
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td and Tcnial Sins.— The merit of Good Wocks acknoiHedfled movr.— 
The Conference at Wotnui for reoonoiling ReligioQs. — ^The Lnthentui «t 
rariance among themselves, however wianimously agreeing that Gh>od 
Works are not necessai^r to Salvation. — ^Mdancthon's death under a dread- 
fU perplezHj. — ^The Zmn^ians eondemned by the Lutherans in a Sjnod 
hen at Jena.— Assembly « the Lutherans at Nauniburg in order to ame 
about the true edition of the Confession of Auashurg. — ^The uncertamltf 
still as great as ever. — Ubiquity set up as far almost as Lutheranism ex- 
tended. — ^New decision on the co-operation of FS«e-wflL — ^The LulheranB 
inooBBiBtflnt with themselyes, and, in order to answer LibcrtiBes as weM «• 
■ weak Christians, they fall into Demipdagianism^ — Aji aioeonnt 9f Uie ISopk 
of Ccmcord compilea by the Xiutherans, and flont*i"(pg all their deci8iob& 

l,r-'lMtiur'$TlMeMiiiimrd§rUtlirMpthePtoideioUd[i^mrmM^^l5U^^ IMS. 
FoBuiDABLE WBB the Smalluldic league whicb Luther hai 
excited m a manner so furiouB, that the wcnrst excesses were tp 
be dreaded from it. Elated wiA tlie power of so manj con- 
federated Friaces, he had published the Theses abovementioDei* 
Neyer was any thing seen m(N:« violent.* He had mauitaioed 
tbem from the year 1640, but we learn from Sleidan that he pub- 
Uahed them anew in 1545, that is9 a year before his death. Thsvo 
he compared the Foqpe to a mad \vfoA£f ^against whom the whole 
unadd takes up arms at the first signal* wkhout waiting for com- 
maads frt>m ine magistrate. And if, afler he has been shut up 
in an enclosure, the magistrate sets him at liberty, you may coi^ 
tinue," said he, ^ to pursue diis savage beast, and with impunity 
attack those ^o prevented his destruction. If you fall in this 
engagement before the beast has received its mortel wound, jioa 
have but one tiling only to repent of^ that you did not bury yoinr 
dagger in its breast. This is the way to deal with the Pope ; 
all those who defend him must also be treated like a band of 
robbers under their captain, be they kings, be they CsBsars.^'f 
Sleidan, who relates a great part of these bloody Theses, duni 
not venture to repeat these kuat words, they appeared so horrihia 
to him ; but they were in LutheHs Theses, and still are to ha 
seen in the edition of his worius.;]; 

fL-^Hermmn, Archbishop vf Cologne, ttBn the Profe«f«fito Infe Mf Dheeni'^ 

His extrmne Jgtwnmes. 

A fresh subject of feud happened at diis time. Hermany 
Archbishop of Cologne, took it into his head to reform his dio- 
cese afler the new &shion, and to that purpose had sent for 
Bucer and Mekuicthon. Of all prelates, this was certainly the 
most illiterate ; and a man ever resigned to die will of whom- 
soever governed him. Whilst he gave ear to the sage counsel 
of die learned Cropper, he held very holy councils for the de- 
fence of the ancient fruth, for the true reformation of jnannen. 
AAerwards, the -Lutherans got possession of his mind, and made 
him fall blindly into all their sentiments. As tbe Landgrave 

♦Skid.LlD.9fi. tSlad.h'b.zfLp.961. J T. i Wit p. 407. 
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was one day speaking to the Emperor about this new ijeformer,* 
** What will the poor man reform V^ answered he, ** scarcely 
does he understand Latin : he never said Mass but thrice in iJl 
his life. I heard him twice ; he did not know so much as the 
beginning of it." The fact is certain ; and the Landgrave, who 
durst not say he knew a word of Latin, replied only, " he had 
read good books in the German tongue, and understood re- 
ligion." Understanding it, in the Landgrave's notion, was 
&voring the party. As the Pope and the Emperor joined to- 
gether against him, the ^ Protestant Princes promised him their 
assistance, in case he were attacked on the score of religion, "f 

S.— il is d4mhied miumg tk9 Coi^edermieM whether CharUt V gkauU he tndti 
•M Emperar.'-Tke victory tff Chmiu V.-^The Book ^/ntertm.— 154& 

They soon came to open force. The more the Emperor 
declared that he did not take up arms on account of religion, 
but in order to do himself justice on certain rebels that were 
headed by the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave, the more 
these published in their manifestoes, that this war was not en- 
tered upon but by the secret instigation of the Roman Anti- 
christ and the Council of Trent In &is manner they endeavored, 
conformably to Luther's Theses, to make the war they waged 
against the Emperor appear lawful :| yet there was a dispute 
amongst them how Charles Y was to be treated in their public 
writings. The Elector, more conscientious than the rest, 
would not have him styled Emperor, because, ** If so," said he, 
^ they could not lawfully wage war against him." The Land- 
grave had none of these scruples ; and, besides, who had de- 
graded the Emperor 1 Who had deprived him of the empire t 
Was it to become a maxim, that whosoever united himself with 
the Pope, resigned the title of Emperor ? The thought vras as 
ridiculous as criminal. In conclusion, to please all parties, it 
was resolved, without owning or denying Charles Y for Em- 
peror, that he should be treated as bearing himself for such, and 
by this expedient all hostilities were allowable. But the issue 
of the war was not favorable to the Protestants. Overthrown 
by the famous victory of Charles V near the Elbe, (1647,) the 
Duke of Saxony and the Landgrave taken prisoners, they knew 
not which way to turn themselves. The Emperor, of his own 
authority, proposed to them a form of doctrine called the Inte- 
rim, (1548,) or the Emperor's book, which he enjoined them to 
follow provisionally till the Council sat In it all the errors 
of the Lutherans were rejected ; and the marriage of such priests 
as had become Lutherans, with communion under both kinds 
where it was re-established, were tolerated only. The Emperor 

f Sleid. lib. xviL p. 876. f EpisL Wit Theod. inter. Ep. CaL p. 9SL 

|8l«d.lib.xvii.p.289,296,&clbid.p.297. • 
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was blamed at Rome for undertaking to pronounce in matters 
of religion. Those on his side answered, he had not taken upon 
him to make a decision or law for the Church, but only to pre* 
scribe to the Lutherans what they might best do till the Council 
met. This question belongs not to my subject ; it is sufficient 
to observe by the way, that the Interim cannot pass for an au- 
dientic act of the Church, since neither the Pope nor the bishops 
have ever approved it. Some Lutherans accepted of it ratfa^r 
by force t\isai otherwise : the greatest part rejected it, and the 
project of Charles Y had but little success. 

4. — The project qfthe InUrim, — dmjerenct o/RaHibcn in 1541. 
Whilst I am on the subject of this book, it will not be amiss 
to observe, that it had been formerly proposed at the conference 
of Ratisbon in 1541. Three CathoUc divines, Pflugius, Bishop 
of Naumburg, Gropper and £ckius, by the £mperor's orders* 
were there to treat about the reconciliation of religions with 
Melancthon, Bucer, and Pistorius, three Protestants. £ckius 
rejected the book, and the Prelates, together with the Catholic 
States, did not think it fit that a body of doctrine should be pro- 
posed, without being communicated to the Pope's Legate, then 
at Ratisbon. Cardmal Contarenus was the man, a very learned 
divine, and whom even the Protestants have praised. Where- 
fore, the Legate having been consulted, answered, that an affair 
of this nature ought to be *^ referred to the Pope, in order to be 
regulated either in the general Council, that was going to be 
opened, or by some other proper method."* 

&. — jSrUdea agreedandnot agreed tipofi tn this Conference, and inwhai mmuier. 
The truth is, these conferences went on nevertheless ; and 
when the three Protestants were agreed with Pflugius and 
Gropper on any articles, they were called articles accorded, 
although Eckius all the while opposed them.f The Protestants 
desired the £mperor to authorize these articles in the meantime, 
while the rest were under debate. But this was opposed by the 
Catholics, who declared several times, they could not consent 
to the changing of any dogma, or rite, received in the Cathdic 
Church. The Protestants on their side, who pressed the re- 
ception of the articles accorded, put their own explications on 
them, which were not agreed to, and made a list of '« things 
omitted in the articles accorded.";]; Melancthon, who digested 
these remarks, wrote to the Emperor in the name of all the 
Protestants, that the *« articles accorded" should be received, 
** provided they were well understood ;" that is, they themselves 

* Sleid. lib. xiv. Act ColL Ratisb. Argent 1542. p. 199. Ibid. 133. Md. 
lib. i. Ep. 34, 25. Act Ratisb. Ibid. 13S. f Ibid. 153. Sleid. Ibid. 157. 

I Act Batisb. Reap. Princ. 78. Annotata. oat omiasa in artic. Concil 89. 
lib. Ep. 88. ad CaE, V. 
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wen aenaible of tfaeir being cooceiyed in ambiguous toni8,aiii 
it was nothing but an imposition to press, as they did, the recep- 
tion of them. Thus all the projects of accommodation vanished 
into smoke : the which I am pleased with remarking occasion- 
ally, that it may not be thoufj^ strange I should speak only, as 
it were, by-the-by, of so famous an action as the conference of 
Ratisbon. 

S«— mAmIW Cof^rmee.— TIU JbiiMir jfrofce jnrt Io Hk InieHatr—Tke UtB» 

Meem ^iMt Bodb— 1546. 

Another was held in the same city, and with as little success, 
in 1546.* The Emperor, nevertheless, ordered his book to be 
revised, and Pflugius, Bishop of Naumburg, Michael Helding, 
the titular Bishop of Sidon, and Islebius, a Protestant, put the 
finishing stroke to it. But he did but set a new example, how 
bad success these imperial decisicms were used to have, in mat- 
ters of religion. 

7. — Bueer'snew CcntftMium^qfFaWL 
Whilst the Emperor was exerting himself to make his Interim 
be received in the city of Strasburg, Bucer published there a 
new confession of fahh, in which this Church, declares, that she 
always unchangeably retains her first confession of faith pre- 
sented to Charles Y at Augsburg, in 1530, and likewise receives 
the agreement made at Wittenberg with Luther, namely, that 
act which imported that even those who have not faith, and who 
abuse the sacrament, receive the proper substance of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ, f In this confession of faith, Bucer 
excludes nothing expressly but transubstantiation, and leaves 
whole and entire all that can establish the real and substantial 
presence. 

8. — Two cmUrary acts are recmed at Stra^mrg at the smne timt^ 

The most remarkable thing in this is, that Bucer, who in sub- 
scribing the Articles of Smalkald, at the same time, as hath ap- 
peared, had subscribed the Confession of Augsburg, still retained 
the Confession of Strasburg ; that is, he authorized two acts 
which were made to destroy each other ; for it may be remem- 
bered, that the Confession of Strasburg was made only to avoid 
the subscribing that of Augsburg, and that those of the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg would never admit for brethren, those of Stras- 
burg, nor &eir associates.;]; All this is now reconciled ; that 
is, in the new Reformation it is lawful to change, but not lawful 
to acknowledge that you change. The Reformation, shouU it 
own this, would appear too human a work ; and it is better to 
. approve four or five contradictory acts, provided it be not ac- 

«j8iefd.iib.£up. 344. tHosp^An. t548.p.S04 | Sap.]ib. tv. Svp^lilKi. 
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knowledged that they are so, dian to own one's self wrong, 
especially in confessions of faith. 

9i^Bucer goes to EngUmd, where he dies, vriihoui being ekU to change tm$ 

thing in Peter JUartyi^s JMicles. 

This was the last action that Bucer did in Germany. During 
the commotions occasioned by the Interim, he found a refuge 
in £ngiand among the new Protestants, who gathered strength 
under Edward. There he died in great esteem, yet not being 
Bible to alter any thing in the Articles which Peter Martjo* had 
established there : so that pure Zuinglianism was the religion 
then. But BuceHs notions will have their turn, and we shall 
see Peter Martyr's Articles changed under Elizabeth. 

10. — Osiander also abandons his Church of ^vremburgf and sets off Ftussia in 

an vprooT* 

The troubles, caused by the Interim, dispersed very many of 
the Reformers. The Protestants even were scandalized to see 
them thus forsake their Churches. To venture their lives for them, 
or for the Reformation, was what they were not accustomed to ; 
Buad it has been an observation of old standing, that none of 
them laid down their lives for their flock ; unless it were Crant 
oner, who yet did all he could to save his, by forswearing his 
religion, as long as swearing was to his purpose. The famous 
Osiander was one of the fi^t that fled. On a sudden, he dis* 
^ipeared at Nuremburg, and lefl the Church which he had goy* 
emed twenty-five years, and ever since the beginning of flie 
Reformation. Prussia was the place he retreated to. Of all 
countries this was one of the most addicted to Lutheranism. It 
belonged to the Teutonic Order (1625 ;) but the great master 
of it. Prince Albert of Brandenburg, conceived all at once a de« 
sire of marrying, of reforming, and making himself a hereditary 
sovereign. And thus did the whole country become Lutheran, 
uid the doctor of Nuremburg soon excited there new disorders. 

1 1. — What sort of man Osiander was — his doctrine about JtutyiciOion, 

Andrew Osiander had signalized himself among th^ Luther- 
ans by a new opinion he had introduced concerning Justifica- 
tion.* He would not have it to be by the imputation of Jesus 
Christ's justice, as all other Protestants maintained, but by the 
intiinate union of God's substantial justice with our souls, 
grounded (m that sa3ring oflen repeated in Isaiah and Jeremy, 
M The Lord is our righteousness. "t Foff <^» according to him, 
ire live by God's substantial life and love, by the essential lore 
be bears himself, so we are just by his essential justice commu- 
Bleated to us ; to which, the substance of the word incamate 

* Cfayt lib. xviL Sazon.ltt. Osiandxica.p.441. 
t las* uittr 6, 16, 33. Jar. zxiiL S. 
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dwelling in U8 by faid^ by the word, and die Mcninents, is to 
be added. Ever since the time that the Confeflsion of Augs- 
burg was in hand, he had used hia utmost endeavors to prenul 
with the whole party to embrace this prodigy of doctrine, andy 
to Luther's face, defended it with the greatest boldness. At die 
Assembly of Smalkald men were astonished at his rashness; 
yet, fearing lest new divisions might break out in the partjTf 
wherein he had distinguished himself by his great learning, they 
chose to bear with him. He, above all men, had the talent of 
diverting Luther ; and Melancthon, at their return from the Con- 
ference of Marpurg, held with the Sacramentarians, wrote to 
Camerarius* that " Osiander had made Luther and all of them 
exceedingly merry. 

12. — Osiander'a pn^mkt jptril obientd hy Cahfku 
This he did by playing the droll, chiefly at table, when bis 
wit abounded most ; but in such profane jests, diat I have t 
difficulty in repeating them. It is Calvin who informs us,! ^ 
a letter which he writes to Melancthon concerning this man, 
** That, as oflen as he found good wine at an entertainment, he 
praised it by applying it to those words which God uttered with 
respect to himself, * I am that I am.' " And, again^ ^ Here 
is the Son of the living God." Calvin had been present at the 
banquets in which he vented these blasphemies, at which he 
conceived a horror. Yet they passed off without any exception 
bejng taken to them. The same Calvin;]; speaks of Osiander 
as of a " brutal man, a wild beast not to be tamed. As for him," 
said he, ** the very first time I saw him, I detested his profiine 
spirit and infamous behaviour, and always looked v^on him ai 
the shame of the Protestant party." Yet he was one of the 
pillars of it : the Church of Nuremburg, one of the first of the 
sect, had placed him at the head of her pastors from the year 
1622, and he is every where found at the conferences amoog 
the chief of the party ; but Calvin is astonished ^ that the/ 
were able to bear with him so long, and cannot conceive, con- 
sidering all his furies, how Melancthon could have lavished so 
much praise upon him. 

13.— %¥e<AiclAoii'« opinioHy and that rf tiker PniutmUtf emuernbig (kinirr. 

It will be thought, perchance, that Calvin used bim dan 
harshly from a particular hatred of his own, for Osiander was 
die moat violent enemy the Sacramentarians had, and he it was 
that carried the subject of die Real Presence to such extremity 
as to maint ai n that they ought to say of the Eucbaristac bread, 
** diis bread is God."§ But the Lutherans entertained no better 
opinion of him ; and Melancthony who often found it served his 

* Ub. iv. Ep. 88. tC»LEp.«dMtLl4A. ttbid.148. {&Lii.n.3. 
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tmn to praise him, as Calyin reproaches him with doing to ex- 
cess, writing to his friends,* does nevertheless blame ^^his 
extreme arrogance, his ravings, his other excesses, and the 
monstrousness of his opinions." It was not Osiander's fault 
that he did not go to trouble England,, where he hoped that the 
esteem in which his brother-in-law, Cranmer, was held, would 
give him credit ; but Melancthon acquaints usl that persons of 
authority cmd learning had represented the danger there was of 
bringing into that country a man who had spread in the Church 
so great a chaos of new opinions. Cranmer himself gave ear to 
reason on this head, and listened to Calvin,;]; who spoke to him 
of the illusions whereby Osiander bewitched himself and others. 

14. — OsiandtTf puffed up with the Prinee'i fawir, keeps wUkm no bmmdt. 

He was no sooner arrived in Prussia than he set the Uni- 
versity of Eoningsberg§ in a flame with his new doctrine of 
Justification. However eager silways in its defence, yet he 
Stood in fear, say my authors, '* of Luther's magnanimity," and, 
during his life, never durst write any thing on that subject. || 
mie magnanimous Luther feared him no less : in general, the 
Reformation, void of authority, feared nothing so much as new 
divisions, wlidch she knew not how to terminate ; and, lest they 
should irritate a man whose eloquence was formidable, he was 
lefl at liberty to utter what he pleased by word of mouth. In 
Prussia, fining himself free from the party's yoke, and, i^Hl^ 
elated his heart, in great favor with the Prince, who had giVlm 
him the first chair in his University, he gave himself free scope, 
and soon divided the whole country. 

15. — The dupvie on CeremonieSf or tkuigM indifferent 

Odier disputes were enkindled at the same time in the other 
parts of Lutheranism. That which arose about ceremonies, or 
things indifferent, v^as carried on with a great deal of acrimony. IT 
Melancthon, supported by the Academies of Leipsic and Wit- 
tenburg, where he was all-powerful, wonld not have them re- 
jected ( 1649. ) It had ever been his opinion that, in the exterior 
worship, the less was changed the better. For which reason, 
during the Interim, he made himself very easy about these in« 
difierent practices, nor did beheve, says he,** ** that for a sur- 
plice, for some holydays, or for die oider of lessons," they ou|^ 
to draw a persecution oo themselves. This doctrine was made 
crimiiial in him, and it was decided in the party that tiiese indif- 
ferent things ou^ absolutely to be rejected, because the use 

^LihiLEp. 940,859,447,&c. f Ibid, t Calv. Ep. adCranoLCoLlM. 
{ Acad. Regiomontana. |1 Chytr. lib. xvii. p. 44S. 

H Skid. lib. zri. p. SS5. niL p. 37a *• Ub. L Ep. !«. ad PUL «uit 

An. 1585. Lib.iEp. 70.LibLB.BpiM. OaaNifd. ^ 514, 7S9. 
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made of them was contrary to the liberty of the Cburches, and 
containedf said they, a kind of profession of Popery. 

16. — IBfrieui'i jedmujf and kiddtn desipu mgmbut MeUmethtm. 
But Flacius Illyricus, who started this question, had a deeper 
design. HLb aim was directed at Melancthon's ruin, whose 
disciple he had been, but of whom he was afterwards become 
so jealous as not to endure him.* And now particular reasoiu 
urged him on more than ever : for, whereas Melancthon en- 
deavored then to undermine Luther's doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence, Illyricus and his friends carried it to such extremes as 
to maintain ubiquity. In fact, we see it decided by the greatest 
■part of the Lutheran Churches, and the acts thereof are printed 
in the Book of Concord, which aUnost all the Lutherans in Ger- 
many have accepted. It shall be spoken of hereafter : and, to 
follow the order of time, I must speak at present of the Confes- 
sion of Faith called Saxonic, and of that of Wirtemberg,| not 
Wittenburg in Saxony, but the capital city of the Duchy of 
Wirtemberg. 

17. — Saxonie Cm^essknif and that qf Wirtemburg. — Wkjf mode, and hf wkd 

JhUhor8.--15Sly 1551 

They were both made much about the same time, namely, in 
1651 and 1552, in order to be presented to the Council of Trent, 
where the victorious Charles Y would have the Protestants make 

Eur appearance. The Saxonic Confession was drawn up by 
elancthon, and, as we learn from Sleidan,;]; by order of Mau- 
rice, the Elector, whom the Emperor had put in the place of 
John Frederick. All the doctors and all the pastors, solemnly 
convened at Leipsic, approved it with one voice ; nor ought 
there to be any tlung more authentic than a confession of fiutb 
made by so renowned a person, in order to be presented in a 
general council. § And, truly, it was received not only throu^ 
out all the territories of the House of Saxony and of many o£er 
Princes, but also by the Churches of Pomerania and that of 
Strasburg, as appears by the subscriptions and declarations of 
those Churches. Brentius was the author of the Confession of 
Wirtemberg, next to Melancthon the most famous man of the 
whole party. || Melancthon's Confession was called by himself 
the repetition of that of Augsburg. Christopher, Duke of Wir- 
temberg, by whose authority the Confession of Wirtemberg was 
published, declares likewise that he confirms, and does but re- 
peat, the Confession of Augsburg ; but, in order to repeat it, 
there was no necessity of making another; and this word, n^peof, 
only shows they were ashamed of producing so many new con- 
fessions of faith. 

♦ Sl«id.Ante. f Synt Gen. FM a. p. 48, 98. ILib. 

{Synt GentPutu.v.«4,«t«e(\, llfaid. 
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18. — JStrHdU of the Euchmisl in the SuxonU Confeasimu 
Accordingly, to begin with the Saxonic ; the article of the 
£ucbarist was there explained in terms very different from those 
employed at Augsburg.* For, to say nothing of the long dis-> 
course of four or five pages which Melancthon substitutes in 
lieu of two or three lines of the tenth article of Augsburg,*]' which 
decided this matter ; here is what was essential in it : ^* It is 
necessary ," said he, ** to inform mankind that the sacraments 
are actions instituted by God, and that things are not sacraments 
except in the time of their use so established ; nevertheless, in 
the established use of this communion, Jpsus Christ is truly and 
substantially present, truly given to those who receive the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ ; whereby Jesus Christ testifies that 
he is in them, and makes them his members." 

\9.-^Chttngt9 which J\idancthon made by the Saxonic Cor^fesaUm, «n the Jbiidet 

qfthat ofjSugsburg and Smalkald, 

Melancthon avoids saying what he had said at Augsburg, 
*' That the body and blood are truly given with the bread and 
wine, and much more, what Luther had added at Smalkald, that 
the bread and wine are the true body and the true blood of Jesus 
Christ, the which are not only given and received by pious 
Christians, but also by the impious." These important words, 
which Luther had chosen with so great care, in order to explain 
his doctrine, although signed by Melancthon at Smalkald, as 
hath appeared, were by Melancthon himself cut off from his 
Saxonic Confession. It seems he was no longer of opinion Utihi 
tiie body of Jesus Christ was taken by the mouth together with 
the bread, nor received substantially by the impious, although 
he did not deny a substantial presence, in which Jesus Christ 
came to the faithful, not only by his virtue and spirit, but also 
in his own proper fiesh and substance, divided, nevertheless^ 
from bread and wine : for it seems, among the many novelties 
on this subject, this, too, was to show itself, and, according to 
the prophecy of the venerable Simeon, Jesus Christ, in this 
mystery, was to be " a mark set for contradictions" J in these 
latter ages, as, with respect to his divinity and incarnation, he 
had been in the first ages of Christianity. 

90. — Article of the Ettchariat m the Wirtemberg Confession, 

In this manner was the Confession of Augsburg and Luther's 

doctrine repeated in the Saxonic Confession. The Confession 

of Wirtemberg§ departs no less from that of Augsburg, nor 

from the Articles of Smalkald. It says, ** that the true body 

and true blood are distributed in the Eucharist, and rejects those 

who say the bread and wine are signs of the body and blood of 

'*' Cap. de Coena. f Synt Gen. Part ii p. 72. 1 Luke ii. 34 Poflitus 
in signum, cui contradicetBr. § Confl Wirt C. de Euch. Ibid. p. 116, 
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Jesu8 Christ absent It adds, that it is in the power bf God to 
annihihite the substance of bread, or to change it into his body; 
but that God uses not this power in the Supper, and true bread 
remains with the true presence of the body. It manifestly es- 
tal>iishes concomitancy, by deciding that, although Jesus Christ 
be distributed whole and entire, as well in the bread as in the 
wine of the Eucharist, the use, nevertheless, of both parts ought 
to be universal." Thus it grants us two things ; one, the pos- 
sibility of transubstantiation, the other the certainty of concom- 
itancy : but though it defends the reality so &r as to admit con- 
comitancy, it explains nevertheless these words, ^* This is my 
body," by those of Ezekiel, who says, ^ This is Jerusalem,'* 
showing the representation of that city. 

SI. — The con/uticn mmiJaUs mtowhen he ddivere kinudfoverto kUown eonetUt, 

Thus there is nothing but confusion when man departs from 
the straight path to follow his own ideas. As the abettors of 
the figurative sense receive some impression from the literal 
one, so the abettors of the literal sense are sometimes dazzled 
by the deceitful subtleties of that which is figurative. But it is 
not our business to examine here, whether or not, by torturing 
the ditferent expressions of so many confessions of faith, some 
violent mode may be found out to bring them to a conformity 
of sense. It is enough for me to point out what difficulty those 
had in satisfying themselves with their own confessions of faith, 
who had forsaken the faith of the Church. 

22. — God unUs not Sin, — Jtn article better exf^lmned in the Saxonk Coi^fetrioa, 

than it had been in thai tf Augsburg.* 

The other articles of these confessions of faith are not less 
remarkable than that of the Eucharist. 

The Saxonic Confession acknowledges that '' the will is free; 
that God wills not sin, nor approves, nor co-operates to it ; but 
that the free-will of men and devils is the cause of their sin and 
fall." Meloncthon is here to be commended for correcting 
Luther and correcting himself, and for speaking more clearly 
than he had done in the Confession of Augsburg. 

23. — The co-operation o/Free-wiiL 
I have heretofore observed that, at Augsburg, he did not own 
the exercise of free-will, except in the actions of civil hfe, and 
that afterwards he extended it even to Christian actions.f This 
he begins to discover more plainly to us in the Saxonic Confes- 
sion ; for, afler explaining the nature of free-will, and the choico 
of the will, and that it suffices not alone for the works, which 
we call " supernatural," he twice repeats, that " the will after 

♦ Conf. Wirt. C. de Euch. p. 53. 

j Cap. derera. pecc de lib. arb. etc. Synt. Gen. part il p. 54^ 60, 61, etc 
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haTiiig received the Holy Ghost, remains not idle," namely, 
that it is not without action ; which seems to give to it, as the 
Council of Trent likewise does, a free action under the guidance 
o£ the Holy Ghost who moves it interiorly. 

84. — Mdmethon^a dodrine on the co^eratUn ofFree-wUL 
And what Melancthon gives us to understand in this confes- 
iKMi of faith, he explains in his letters more distinctly ; for he 
proceeds even to own the human will, in supernatural works, as 
'* a joint agent ;" agens parliakj according to the school lan- 
guage ;* as much as to say, that man acts with God, and of 
both there is made one total agent Thus he explained himself 
at the Conference of Ratisbon in 1541, and though he well knew 
that this explication would be displeasing to his companions, yet 
he adhered to it, because, says he, the £ing is true. Thus did 
he come back from the excesses he had learned from Ludier, 
though Luther persisted in them to the very last. But he de- 
livers himself more at large on this subject, in a letter written 
to Calvin if *Vl had a friend," says he, ^* who, reasoning on 
predestination, equally believed these two things, — ^that all hi^ 
pens among men as Providence ordains, and that there is a con- 
tingeiiGy nevertheless :" yet he owned he was not able to rec- 
oncile these points. ** For my part," proceeds he, *' who hold 
that God is not the cause of sin, and wills not sin, I own this 
contingency in the infirmity of our judgment, to the end that the 
ignorant may confess that David fell of himself, and by his own 
will, into sin ; and might have preserved the Holy Ghost he had 
within him, and that in this combat there is some action of the 
win to be acknowledged," which he confirms by a passage of - 
St. Basil, who says, " Only have the will, and God will come 
unto you." Whereby Melancthon seemed to insinuate, not only 
that ihe will acts, but also begins ; which St Basil rejects in 
other places, and Melancthon does not appear to me ever to 
have rejected sufficiently, since we have before taken notice, 
how he had introduced a word into the Confession of Augsburg,;^ 
by which he seemed to intimate, there was not so much hsmn 
in saying that the will could begin, as that it could finish of itself 
the work of God. 

25. — 1%e txerdte of Free-will plmnly oumed by Melancthon in the operaHom 

of grace. 

Be that as it wfll, it is certain he owned the exercise of free- 
will in the operations of grace, since he so plainly owned that 
David could have preserved the Holy Ghost at the time he lost 
it, as he might have lost it at the time he preserved it : but al- 
diougfa this was his sentiment, he durst not declare it distinctly 

* Demipelagian, lib. iv. Ep. 240. f ^P- Mel. inter. CaL Ep. p. S84. 
X Coot Ao^ait zviii. 8. L iii. n. 191. p. 20. 
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in the Saxonic Confession ; — happy for him he coald insmoate it 
gently by these words, — ^* The wfll is not idle, nor without action." 
The thing was, Luther had so dreadfully diunderstnick frse- 
will, and bequeathed to his sect such an aversion to the exercise 
of it, that Melancthon durst not utter, but with fear and trem- 
bling, what he believed regarding it, and even his own confes- 
sions of faith were ambiguous. 

9^~"Aiw flMXriM CMMiMMIM Off MM ^frVM^M* 

But all his precautions could not secure him from censore. 
Illyricus and his followers would never foigive him this Aati 
sentence which he had placed in the Saxonic Confessieiv— 
** The will is not idle, nor without action." They condenmed tfaii 
expression in two synodical assemblies, together with die tad 
of St. Basil, which, as we have seen, Melancthon made use oL 

This condemnation is set down in the Book of Concord.* 
All they did to save Melancthon's honor, was not to name faiin, 
but only to condemn his expressions under the genera] name of 
new authors, or papists, or scholastics. But whoever shall cob- 
sider with what care the very expressions of Melancthon wen 
culled out for condemnation, will plainly see that he was the 
person aimed at, and the sincere Lutherans own as much. 

87. — Cm\fiukm qf the new Seeis, 
Here is, in short, the nature of these new sects. Men suffer 
themselves to be prejudiced against certain doctrines, of which 
Aey take up false notions. Thus did Melancthon, at first, run 
into extremes with Luther against free-will, and would allow it 
no action in works supematuraL Convinced of his error, he 
leans to the opposite extreme, and so far from excluding 'die 
action of free-will, he proceeds to attribute to it even tlie begin- 
ning of supernatural actions^ When a little inclined to return 
to truth, and to own that free-will hath its agency in the opera- 
tions of grace, he stands condemned by his own people : such 
is the confusion and perplexity man falls into, by casting off the 
salutary yoke of Church authority. 

28. — Doctrine of the Lvtherane, whieh eontradicte Us^f, 
But although one part of the Lutherans will not receive these 
terms of Melancthon, the will is not without action in works o^ 
grace. I see not how they can deny the thing, since thej aD 
confess, unanimously, that man, under grace, may reject and, = 
lose it. l^ 

Tliis is what they have asserted in the Confession of Aug»- ^ 
burg ; what they have repeated in the Apology ; what they have 
anew decided and inculcated in the Book of Concord ;! so that 
nothing among diem is more certain. Whence it is plain they 

f Page 5, 82, 68a t J^hid. p. 676, etc. 
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acknowledge widi the Council of Trent a fiee-will, acting mder ' 
the operation of grace, so as to be able to reject it ; which thing 
it is proper to remark, on account of some of our CalvinislBy 
who, for want of well understanding the state of the questioiH 
make that doctrine criminal in us, which they support, neveiw 
tiielefls, in their brettiren the Lutfierans. 

There is also an article in the Saxonic ConfeasioD, so mock 
tte more deserving of notice, as it oyertfurows one of the fooiH 
dations of the new Reformatioa, idiich will not own that tfad 
distinction between sins, mortal and venial, is grounded on the* 
nature of sin itael£ But here the divines of Sazoay confeas 
with Melancthon, that diere are two sorts of sin ; ** one wfaidl 
Imnishes the KxAy Ghoeft fixMn ike heart ; the other, whidi does 
Dot banish him." In order to explain the nature of these di& 
ferent sins, they observe two kinds of Christians ; ** one who 
vepress concupiscence ; the other, who obey it In those who 
combat against it," proceed they, " sin is not reigning ; it is 
menial ; it bereaves us not of the Holy Ghost ; it subverts aol 
the foundation, and is not against conscience." They add, 
** that such sort of sins are covered," that is, they are not im- 
puted ^ through God's mercy." Certain it is, according to this 
doctrine, diat the distinction of mortal and venial sins consisti^ 
not only in God's pardoning some, and not pardoning others, as 
is commonly said in the ppelended Reformation, but that it pro* 
ceeds from the nature of the thing. Now, to condemn the doc- 
trine of imputed justice, no more than this is requisite ; since 
it is allowed for certain, notwithstanding the sins the just roan 
fidis into daily, that sin reigns not in him, but rather charity reigns 
in him, and consequently justice, which suffices to denominate 
him truly just, since a thing takes its denomination from what is 
prevailing therein. Whence it follows, that to explain ^' gratu- 
itous justification," there is no necessity of saying, we are jus- 
tified by imputation, but rather, that we are truly justified by a 
justice which is in us, yet proceeding from the gifl of God. 
30. — Jderit of Works in the Confession of Wirtemberg^ 

Melancthon omitted, for what reason I know not, to insert in 
the Saxonic Confess on, what he had inserted in the Augsbui^ 
Confession and Apology concerning the merit of good works.f 
Aut it must not be concluded from hence, that the Lutherans 
had rejected this doctrine, since, at the same time, a chapter is 
found in the Confession of TVirtemberg, where it is said, ^ that 
good works ought necessarily to be practised, and through the 
gratuitous bounty of God they merit Uieir corporal and spiritual 
* Bige 7S. t Coa£ Wirt c de bonis operib. Ibid. p. 106. 
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fewardfl :" wfaicK by the way, makes it appear, that Ae nstun 
of merit perfectly agrees with grace. 

31.— Tke Cm^furmee ^ Wornu to nemulU hidh Bd^imu^^Diaimm rftkt 

XtclAmatA— 1567. 

In 1667, a new assembly, by the appointment of Cbaries Y, 
was held at Worms for settling religion. Pflugius, d&e sudior 
of the Interim, presided in it ., Mr. Burnet, ever attootive U 
turn eyeiy thing to the advantage of the new Reformation, gives 
a short account of it, in which he represents the CathoKes as 
men, ^ who, unable to bear down those they call heretics wiik 
open force, divide them among themselves, and engage tiieii 
into heats about lesser matters.'' But Melancthon's own testi- 
mony, in this case, wiH discover the true state of the aflhir.* 
As soon as the Protestant doctors named for the conference 
were come to Worms, the ambassadors of their respective princes 
assembled them together to acquaint them^-from the said princes, 
that, above all things, and before they conferred with the Cath- 
olics, they were ** to agree among themselves, and, at the same 
time, to condenm four sorts of errors. 1. That of 'die Zuio- 
glians. 2. That of Osiander about justification. 3. That prop- 
osition which affirms good works are necessary to saWelioa. 
4. And lastly, the error of those who bad received imJKffbrent 
ceremonies. This last article t^xpressly glanced at MelancthoiH 
and it was Illyricus with his cabal that proposed it. Melanc- 
thon had been warned of his designs, and in his journey wrote 
to his friend Comerarius,! that, ** at table, and over the bottle^ 
certain preliminary articles were drawn, with the design of mak 
ing him and Brentius sign them." With the last he was very 
much united, and represents Illyricus, or some one of that cabal, 
** as a fury that went from door to door to exasperate people." 
It was also believed in the party, that Melancthon was pretty 
favorable to the Zuinglians, and Brentius to Osiander. The 
same Melancthon appeared much inclined to the necessity of 
^ood works, and this whole enterprise visibly aimed at him and 
his friends. Hitherto, therefore, it was not the Cadioiics that 
labored to -divide the Protestants. They were sufficiently di- 
vided of themselves ; nor was ' it, as Mr. Burnet pretends, 
*' about lesser matters ;" since, except the question of indiffereot 
ceremonies, all the rest, concerning ihe real presence, Osiander's 
monstrous justification, and the manner in which good works 
were to be judged necessary, were of the utmost consequence. 
3S. — The Lutherans ynanimoudjf condemn the nceetftty of Crood Werktfir 

As to the first of these points, Melancthon agreed, iisX tbe 

* Mel lib. L Ep. 70. Bnm. part il lib. \L p. 3^5. Lib. i. Ep. 70. ejnsd. 
Ep. ad Albert H&rdenb. et ad Bulling. «pud Hospin. An. 1557, 250. 
lib. iv. 868. «t eeq. ( iioc. sup. cit S. iib. ril n. 106 
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^ Zoinglians desenred to be condemned as well as die Papists.^' 
To the second, that Osiander was not less worthy of censave. 
To the third, that from this proposition, ** good wocks are neces- 
sary for salvation," the last word should be cut off, so that good 
works, in spite of the Gospel, which denounces that» without 
'ttiem, we have no share in the kingdom of God, remain ** necea- 
Huy" it is true, but not ** for salvation ;" and whereas Mr. Bur« 
net hath affirmed that the ** Protestants always declared good 
works indispensably and absolutely necessary to salvation;" 
quite on the contrary, we find this equally rejected by Melanc- 
tium's enemies, and by himself, — namely, by both parties of the 
Protestants in Germany. 

33. — Osiander spared ky the Lutherans, 
As for Osiander, Brentius did not fail to take his part, not by 
defending the doctrine imputed to him, but by maintaining that 
diey had not comprehended this author's sense, though Osiander 
had 80 plainly expressed himself, that neither Melancthon nor 
anybody else doubted of it. It appeared, then, to the Luther- 
•ns, a very easy matter to agree all in the condemnations re- 
quired by niyricus^ and his friends ; but Melancthon put a stop 
to it, who was ever apprehensive of raising new disturbances 
in die Reformation, ¥^ch, by its great divisions, already seemed 
dueatened with destructioii. 

^i^—The Dwisims «/ the LMerans hreak forth, which the Cathdks endeaifor 

to knprooefar their SabioHon, 



These disputes of the Protestants soon reached the ears of 
Ike Catholics, for Illyricus and his friends raised great clam<»8, 
not only at Worms, but over all Germany, The Cathohcs had 
resolved to press, in the conference, the necessity of submitting 
Is the Church's judgment, in order to put an end to disputes 
arising among Christians ; and the contentions of Protestants 
fery opportunely fell in with this design, they making it appear 
tkst they themselves, who spoke so much of the perspicuity of 
Scripture, and its full sufficiency to terminate all disputes, agreed 
•o litde among themselves, nor had hitherto found out the way 
of finishing the least debate. The weakness of the Reformation, 
•o ready at starting difficulties, so bad at solving them, was vis- 
iUe to every eye. Then Illyricus and his friends, to show the 
Cmdiolics they were not unprovided of means to repress others 
bred in the Protestant party, laid before the CathoUc deputies a 
copy of condemnations they had drawn, but which was rejected 
by Uieir companions ; thus the division blazed abroad in a man* 
iier not to be concealed. The Catholics judged it to no purpose 
to continue on these conferences, where, indeed, every thing 
was at a stand, and accordingly left, the Illyricans to diapute 
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with tlie Melacthoniffts, as St. Paul* left the Pharisees to dispute 
with the Sadducees, drawing all the advantage he could fron 
their notorious disson^ions. 
35. — Oriander'i triumph in PntsMia, — ITU mtmonMe eomwraion of Sl&pkf^ 

In Prussia, something vigorous, and some resolute decision, 
was expected against Osiander, whose insolence was no longer 
to be borne with. He made it openly appear how tittle account 
he made of the Augsburg Confession, o^ Melancthon, its aif- 
thor, and of the merits even of Jesus Christ, which he did not 
so much as mention in the justification of sinners. Some di- 
vines of Koningsberg did what they could to oppose his doc- 
trine, and among others, Frederick Staphylus, one of the moflt 
renowned professors in divinity of that university, who, for six- 
teen years together at Wittenberg, had heard Luther and Me- 
lancthon;! but finding they gained nothing by their learned 
woricsy and Osiander's eloquence prevailed universally, tfaej 
had recourse to the authority of die Church of Wittenberg, and 
the rest of the Protestant Churches in Germany* When, in- 
stead of distinct and vigorous condemnations, which the weak 
faith of the people stood in need of, they beheld nothing come 
from those quarters but timorous writings, from which Osiander 
reaped advantage, they pitied the weakness of the party thus 
bereft of all authority against errors. Staphylus opened bis 
eyes, and returned to the bosom of the Catholic Church. 

96. — ^ new form of the Lutherans in order to explmn the Eucharist m the Jt' 

semhly of Franltfort. — 1558. 

The Lutherans asembled themselves at Frankfort the year 
after, in order to i^ree about a form relating to the fiuchcuist, 
as if, till then, they had done nothing. They began,, according 
to custom, by saying, they did but repeat the Confession of 
Augsburg.;]; Notwithstanding, they added to it, ^ that Jesus 
Christ was given in the use of the Sacrament, truly, substaOf- 
tially, and in a vivifying manner ; and that this Sacrameat con* 
tained two tilings, — namely^ the bread and the body ; andt that 
k is an invention of the Monks unknown to all antiquity, to 
say, that the body is given us under the species ef bread.'' 

Strange confusion ! they did nothing, said they, but repeat the 
Confession of Augsburg ; yet this expression, condenmed bjp 
them at Frankfort, namely, '^this body is present under the 
species," is found in one of the editions of that same Confes* 
sion which they pretended to repeat, and even in that edition 
owned at Frankfort to be so genuine, that to this day, in the rit- 
uals used by the French church of that city, we read the tenth 
article of the Augsburg Confession, couched in these terms— 

* Acts xziii. 6. f Chyt in Sax. lib. xvil Tit Osiand. p. 444 et seq. 
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« The body and blood are received under the species of bread 
■nd wine."* 

S7. — The ptesHon of Ukiquihf made MelaneUun fum towmrde the Sm evmn m 

taruBM. — 1559. 

But die concern of most weight among the Lutherans at that 
time^ was that of ubiquity, which Westphalus, James Andrew 
Smidelin, David Chythreeust and others, set up with all thm 
might. Melancthon opposed two reasons agunst them, than 
which nodiiog could be more convincing : one, that this doctrine 
confounded 3ie two natures of Jesus Christ, making him im- 
mense, not only according to his divinity, but his humanity like- 
wise, and even with respect to his body ; the other, that it de- 
stroyed the mystery of the Eucharist, by taking away every 
thing that is peculiar to it, should Jesus Christ, as man, be no 
other way therein present than he is in wood and stone. These 
two reasons made Melancthon look with horror on the doctrine 
of ubiquity, and the aversion he had to it made him insensibly 
begin to incline towards those who defendied the figurative sense. 
He held a particular communication with them, above all, with 
Calvin. But certain it is, he did not find in his sentiments what 
he desired. 

38. — The tneompatUnlUy of Mdancthon^a aenHmerUs wUh thoee ^f CtMn. 

Calvin obstinately maintained,'}* that a believer once regen- 
erated could not lose grace ; and Melancthon agreed with the 
Lutherans, that this doctrine was damnable and impious. Calvin 
could not endure the necessity of baptism, and Melancthon 
would never depart from it. Calvin condemned what Melanc- 
thon taught on the co-operation of free-will, and Melancthon 
did not believe he could recant. 

It appears sufficiently they were no less at variance about 
predestination; and although Calvin repeated frequently that 
Melancthon in his heart could not help thinking as he did, yet 
he never could dmw any thing from him to that purpose. 

t^-^Whethtr or fio£ ^McJ^nclAon waa n Mvinist with retpeet to the Eucharist, 
As for what concerns the Supper, Calvin boasts every where 
diat Melancthon was of his opinion ; but as he does not produce 
one word of Melancthon's clearly to that purpose, but, on the 
contrary, taxes him in all his letters and books with having never 
explained himself su9iciei\tly on that subject, methioks one may 
leasonably doubt of what he has advanced; and what seems to 
me to be most probable is this,, that neither of these two authors 
thoroughly understood the other : Melancthon being imposed 
upon by the expressions of a proper substance, which Calvin eveiy 
where affected, as we shall see ; and Calvin, drawing to his own 

* Sons Les espies da pain et da vin. t Li|>. L Eq. 70. 
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08BB6 the words by which Melancthon separated tlie bread from 
the bodj of our Lord, yet without the design of derogating 
ikmnbj from the substantial presence, which he owned in the 
fiuthful communicants. 

If Peucer, Melanethon's son-in-law, may be believedf bis 
ft(lher«in-law was a downri^t CalWnist. Peucer became one 
limself^ and suffi^red greatly afterwards for his correspondence 
with Beza, in ofder to introdoce Calvinism into Saxony.* He 
took a pride in following the sentiments of his iather-in<^w, and 
wrote books where he gives an accoant of ^itet he had heaid 
from him in private relating to this subject. But without im- 
peaching Peucer's credit, it is no. unlikely thing that be, in a 
matter tibey had so perplexed with equivocal expresenons, mi|^ 
not have fully comprehended Melancthon's meaning ; and for 
want of that, have adapted his words to his own preconomved 
opinions. 

After all, to know what Melancthon thought one way or other, 
is to me of very small importance. Many Protestants in Ger- 
many, more interested in this cause than we are, have under- 
taken his defence ; in whose behalf I shall only say, what candor 
aad truth oblige me to, viz., that I have no v^ere found in any 
of this author's writings that Jesus Christ is not received, ex- 
cept by faith ; which, howsoever, is the true characteristic of the 
figurative sense. Neither do I find that he has ever said, with 
those that maintain it, that the unworthy do not receive the true 
body and true blood ; but, on the contrary, it appears to me 
that he persisted in what was determined on this subject in the 
Wittenburg agreement, f 

40. — MeianHhmi dam noi tpedk. 
. What we know for certain is, that through the fear Melanc- 
dion was in of increasing the scandalous divisions of the new 
Reformation, ndiich he saw was quite void of all moderation, he 
scarce ventured to express himself but in terms so general, that 
each one might find in them whatever meaning he thought fit. The 
Sacramentarians did not suit him ; the Lutherans ran all into 
ubiquity. Brentius, almost the only Lutheran he had maintained 
a perfect imion with, went over to that side ; this prodigy of 
doctrine spread insensibly through the whole sect. He would 
willingly have spoken, but knew not what to say ; so great was 
the opposition he met with to what he believed was trutb.| 
•' Have I the power," said he, " to unfold truth whole and entire 
m the country I am in, and would the court endure it ?" To 
which he oflen added : *^ I will speak the truth when courts shall 
not prevent me." 

* Peuc. narr. hist de sent Mel. It hist, career. &c. 

t S. lib. IT. n. 23. | Hosp. ad An. 1557. pp. 249. 850^ 
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It is true, it is the Sacramentariaos that make hkn speak afiar 
diis manner : but, besides that thej produce his letters, which 
they pretend to have the originals of, one needs but read those 
his friends have published, to see that these discourses, which 
pass for his, agree perfectly with that disposition which the inip> 
placable dissensions of the new Reformation had placed him in* 

His son-in-law, who relates the facts with a great deal of 
simplicity, affirms he was so hated by the Ubiquitarians, thai 
one time Chythreus, one of the most zealous of them, said, 
^ They ought to make away with Melancthon, otherwise they 
should find in him a perpetuied obstacle to their designs." He 
biBiself, in a letter he wrote to the Elector Palatine, which 
Peucer makes mention of,* says, '* That he would no longer 
dispute against men whose cruellies he did experience." And 
this was but a few months before his death. How many times," 
says Peucer, *^ and with how many sighs, hath he unfolded to 
me the reasons which hindered him from discovering to the 
world the bottom of his sentiments ?" But what could constraia 
him in the court of Saxony, where he then was, and in the 
midst of Lutherans, but the court itself, and the violence of his 
companions ? 

41. — J\Sdancthon^8 tad condition, and kit death. 

How deplorable a state, never to meet with peace, or truth, 
as he understood it ! He had left the ancient Church, which 
had on her side succession, and all preceding ages. The> Lu- 
theran Church, which he and Luther had founded, and which 
he believed the only refuge of truth, embraced ubiquity, which 
he abhorred. The Sacramentarian churches, which, next to 
the Lutheran, he believed the most pure, were full of other 
errors he could not endure, and which, in all his confessions of 
fiuth, he had rejected. He was respected, as appeared, by the 
Church of Wittenbeig; but the grievous restraints he lay 
noder, and the measures he was boimd to follow, prevented his 
speaking all he thought ; and in this state he ended his miser- 
able life in 1560. 

4^ — The ZttbigUana condemned by the Lutherant, and the CathoHce juttffiid 

iy ihit conducL—lseO. 

niyricus and his companions triumphed upon his death; 
Ubiquity was established almost throughout all Lutheranism, 
and the Zuinglians were condemned by a Synod held at Jena, 
a town in Saxony :t till then, Melancthon had restrsuned them 
from pronouncing such a sentence. From the time it passed, 
nothing in all writings against the Zuinglians was spoken of, 
but the authority of the Church, to which all were bound to yield 

* Peuc Hiflt car. Ep. ad.. PaL ap. Hosp. 1559. 860. Peuc. Aulicua, 
t Hoep. 1560. p. 269. 2. De£ Cont Weetph. 
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without fiirtfier dispute. The principal party of the new Ref- 
ormation, the Lutherans, began to discover that nothing but 
Church authority could curb men's minds and prevent diviaoos; 
and, indeed, we see Calvin* never ceases to reproach them icr 
laying greater stress on tlie name of the Church than the voy 
Papists did, and for going counter to the principles establiahedl 
by Luther. This was true, and the Ludierans, in their turn, 
were obliged to answer all the arguments which the Protestant 
party had opposed against the Catholic Church and her counciL 
They objected against the Church, that she made herself judge 
in her own cause, and that the Pope« with his bishops, were tt 
one and the same time the accused, the accusers and ^ judges. 
The Sacramentarians said as much of the Lutherans, by whom 
they stood condemned. The whole body of Protestants said to 
the Church, that their pastors ou^t to taike their place amongst 
the rest, in the council going to be held, and to judge on ques- 
tions of faith ; otherwise, it were prejudging against diem wiA- 
out a hearing. The Sacramentarians niade the same reproach 
to the Lutherans, and maintained to them, that by taking on 
themselves the authority to condemn them without calling thor 
pastors to the sitting, fiiey began themselves to do that which 
they had called tyranny in the Church of Rome.f It appeared 
evident that they must ultimately imitate the Catholic Church, 
which alone knew the true method of judging questions of faith: 
nor did it appear less manifest, by the contradictions the Lu- 
therans fell into upon following this method, that it did not 
belong to innovators, nor could subsist but in a body, which had 
practised it from the origin of Christianity. 

43. — ^itembly of the LtUherana at ^fkmmhmrg to agree ebaia the Cot^eesum ef 

.AugtdMry.— 1561. 

It was resolved at this time to choose, among all the editions 
of the Augsburg Confession, that which should be deemed au- 
thentic.;]; It was a surprising thing, that a confession which 
regulated the faith of all the Protestants in Germany and the 
whole North, and had given a name to the whole party, should 
have been published so many ways, and with such considerable 
differences, at Wittenburg and elsewhere, under Luther and 
Melancthon's inspection, without any care taken to adjust these 
variations. At last, in 1561, thirty years after this confession 
was made, in order to silence the reproaches which were flung 
at Protestants, of not having as yet fixed a confession, they met 
at Naumburg, a city of Thuringia, and there selected an edition; 
but in vain, inasmuch as the other editions having been printed 

* CaL Ep. p. 324, ^ HI- Germ. Prin. 3. Defens. conL West, opuac. 2S6. 
Hosp. An. 1560. p. 269, et seq. f Hosp. An. 1560. pp. S70, 871. 

J, Act. conv. Naum. ap. Hoep. 1561, p. 280, et seq. 
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yy public authority, they never could suppress them,^ nor hinder 
Mie from following one, others another, as we have elsewhere 
mentioned. 

What is still more, the assembly of Naumburg, in choosing 
one edition, declared expressly, it was not thence to be con* 
eluded that they disapproved of all the rest, especially that which 
bad been made at Wittenburg in 1540, under the inspectioQ^ 
of Luther and Melancthon, which, besides, had been pubUclj 
made use of in the Lutiieran schools, and in the conferences 
with Catholics. 

Nay, it cannot even be decided which of these editions were 
preferred at Naumburg. It seems most probable to have been 
tiiat which is printed with the consent of almost all the princest 
and stands at the beginning of the book of Concord ; but even 
that is not certain, since we have shown four editions of the 
supper-article, equally owned in the same book.*!* Again, if 
the merit of good works was cut off from the Confession of 
Augsburg, we haVe found it remaining in the Apology ; and that 
even is a proof of what was originally in the Confession, since 
It is certain that the Apology was made on no other account 
dian to defend and explain it. 

But the dissensions of the Protestants, on the sense of the 
Confession of Augsburg, were so far from being terminated at 
^ assembly of Naumburg,;]; that on the contrary, Frederic the 
Elector Palatine, who was one of the members of it, believed, 
or would seem to believe, that he found in this Confession the 
JZuinglian doctrine he newly had embraced ; so that he adhered 
to the Confession of Augsburg, and, not concerning himself 
about Luther, still remained a Zuinglian* 

44.— JKoittcry qfVu Zwn^ian»^ 

Thus, it seems, every thing was found in this Confession. § 
The jeering and malicious Zuinglians called it Pandora's box, 
whence issued forth good and evil ; the apple of discord, among 
tiie goddesses ; a shoe for every foot ; a vast wide cloak which 
Satan might hide himself in, as well as Jesus Christ These 
men had proverbs at their fingers' ends, and dealt them out not 
sparingly to ridicule the difibrent senses that each one found in 
ttie Confession of Augsburg. Ubiquity was the only thing that 
could not be discovered in it ; and yet this ubiquity became a 
dogma among the Lutherans, authentically ioserted in the book 
of Concord. 

Here is what we find in that part of the book which bears diis 
Me, — '' An abridgment of articles controverted among the Di- 

«S,Liii, \VtAL tHoBp.An. 1561.|k881. §Ibiir 
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Tines of the Confession of Aagsburg."^ In the seyenth chapteri 
entitled — Of the Lord's Supper : — ^ The right-hand of God is 
every where, and Jesus Christ is truly and effectually united to 
it according to his humanity." And still more expressly m the 
eighth chapter, entitled — Of the Person of Jesus Christr- 
wherein is explained what that Majesty is, which in die Scrip- 
tures is attributed to the word ** incarnate :" there we read tiiose 
words, — '* Jesus Christ, not only as God, but also as man, 
knows all things : is able to do all things ; is present to all 
creatures." This is a strange doctrine. True it is, the Holj 
Soul of Jesus Christ can do all it will in the Church, since it 
wills nothing but what the Divimty wills who governs it Triie 
it is, this Holy Soul knows all that regards the world present, 
since all therein hath a relation to mankind, whereof Jesus I 
Christ is the redeemer and judge, and the angels themselves, ' 
who are the ministers of our salvation, are subject to this power. 
True it is, Jesus Christ may render himself present where be 
pleases, even according to his humanity, and with respect to 
his body and blood ; but that the soul of Jesus Christ knows, 
or can know, all that G^ knows, is attributing to a creature an 
infinite knowledge, or wisdom, and equalling it to God himself. 
To make the human nature of Jesus Christ be necessarily 
wherever God is, is giving it an immensity not suitable to it, 
and manifestly abusing the personal union ; for it ought to be 
said by the 8ame reason, that Jesus Christ, as man, is in all 
times, w^hich would be too open an extravagancy, but, never* 
theless, would follow as naturally froih the personal union, ac« 
cording to the reasoning of the Lutherans, as the presence of 
Jesus Christ^s humanity in all f^aces. 

46. — Another dedaration abcut UbiquHf, under the nrniu qf a repetUion oftkt 

Coi^feuion ^Jhig$burg, 

The same doctrine of ubiquity may be seen, but with more 
perplexity and a wider compass of words, in a part of this same 
book which bears this title if — ^ A solid, easy, and clear Rep- 
etition of some Articles of the Augsburg Confession, whioh have 
been dbputed on for some time by some Divines of this Con- 
fession, and are here decided and accorded by the rule and 
analogy of God's word, and the brief form of our Christian doc- 
trine." Let who will expect from such a title the clearness and 
brevity it promises him ; for my part, I shall only observe two 
things on this word repetition :"][. the first, that although the doc- 
trine of ubiquity, which is here established, be in no kind spoken | 
of in the Augsburg Confession, this is called, nevertheless, ^*a 
repetition of some articles of the Augsburg Confession." They 

'*' Lib. Concor. p. 600. f Solida. plana. &c. Cone p. 628. 

J C. rU, deCwna. p. 752, et eec^. viii.de i^n, Ch.|». 761, et seq. p. 788, et sei^ 
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were afraid of making it appear that they were obliged to tack 
iome new doctrine to it, and all the novelties they had broached 
Mrere dius made to pass under the name of a repetition. The 
■e<»nd« that it hath never been the luck of Protestants to have 
NKplained themselves aright the first time. They were alwayv 
forced to come to repetitions, which, when all was said, were 
not a whit clearer than what went before. 

47. — Tlu design of the Lutherans m setting vp tlhiquit^ 
To conceal no doctrine of the Lutherans of any importance 
in the book of Concord, I hold myself obliged to say, that they 
do not place ubiquity for the foundation of Jesus Cluist's Pres- 
ence in the Supper: it is certain, on the contrary, that they 
make this Presence depend on the words of the institution only; 
but they set up this ubiquity to stop the mouths of the Sacra- 
mentarians, who had ventured to say, that it was impossible for 
€rod to put Jesus Christ's body in more than one place at once ; 
idiich appeared to them, not only contrary to the article of 
God's Omnipotence, but also to the Majesty of Jesus Christ's 
person. 

48. — Two memorabU decisions of the LutheranSf on the eo-^tperation of Free- Witt, 
We must now consider what the Lutherans say concerning 
the co-operation of the will with grace : so weigli^ a question 
in our controversies, that we cannot refuse it our attention. 

On this the Lutherans say two things, which will aiTord great 
light towards the finishing of our contests. I am going to pro- 
pose them with as much order and clearness as I am able, and 
shall use my utmost endeavor to ease the reader's mind, which 
might be wearied with the subtlety of these questions. 

49. — Doctrine of the LutheranSythtU we are without action m our conversion. 

The first thing the Lutherans do* in order to explain the co- 
operation of the will with grace, is to distinguish the moment of 
conversion, from what ensues ; and having taught, that man's 
co-operation hath no place in the conversion of a sinner, they 
add, that this co-operation ought only to be owned in the good 
works which we do afterwards. 

I own, it is hard enough to comprehend what they would be 
at. For the co-operation, which they exclude from the moment 
of conversion, is explained in certain places afier such a manner, 
afl seems to exclude nodiing,'f* but '' the co-operation which is 
made by our own natural strength and of ourselves," as St. 
Paul speaks. If it be so, we are agreed : but then we do not 
■oe what need there was of distinguishing between the moment 
of conversion, and all that fc^owed after, since man npither 
operates, nor . co-operates through the whole sequel, any more 

♦ Coo. PIV68S, 673, 680,681,68s. tPp>^6^d^««7^^8,680^etaQ(^ 
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dian in the nkoment of converaioo, but bj the grace of God. ^ 

NothinSt therefore, ie more ridiculous than to say with the Lu- 1^ 

dieranSf * that in the moment of conversion man acts n6 more -^ 

than a stone or chiy, since it cannot be denied, but in the mo- ^ 

■Mnt of convenion he begins to repent, to believe, to hope, to ^'^ 

feve bj a true action, which a log or stone can nowise do. And \^ 

it is plain, that a man who repents, who believes, and lorei ^ 

perfectly, repents, believes, and loves with more force, but not I 

in the main after another manner, than when he begins to repent, } 
to believe, and to love : so that, in one and the otlier state, if 
the Holj Ghost operates, man co-operates widi him, and si^ 
jects himself to his grace, by an act of the wilL 

SO,^Tkt eoi^futim mtd emUradkUm 9fikt Lytkenm doetrvu^ 1 

In effect, it seems that the Lutherans, in concluding for the ^ 
co-operation of free-will, would exclude that only which is at- | 
tributed to our own strength. ** When Luther," say tbey, 
** affirms that the will is purely passive, and in nowise acts in 
the conversion, his intention was not to say that no new motion 
was excited in our souls, and no new operation therein begun; 
but only to give to understand, that man can do nothing of him- 
self, or by his own natural strength. "t 

This was setting out well : but what follows is not of a piece. 
For after saying, what is very true, ^* That man's conversion is 
an operation and gift of the Holy Ghost, not in any of its parts j 
only, but in the whole, they conclude very preposterously, that ' 
the Holy Ghost acts in our understanding, our heart, and our 
will, as in a subject that suffers, man abiding without action, 
purely passive." 

This bad conclusion, which they draw from a true principle, 
makes it plain they do not understand themselves ; for, aher | 
all, what seems to be their meaning is, that man can do oothiog f 
of himself, and that grace anticipates hi in in all, which, I say ( 
again, is incontestable. But if it follow frooj this principle, that 
we remain without action, this consequence reaches not only 
the moment of conversion, as the Lutherans pretend, but ex- 
tends itself abo, contrary to their notions, to the whole Christian 
life, since we can no more preserve grace by our own strength, 
than acquire it, and whatever state we are in, it anticipates us 
in every thing. I 

51. — Cenclunoiu — y%De wfider$tand one anotheTf there remmins no HsfMle «M ^ 

co-operotUm, 

I know not, then, what the Lutherans mean when they say, 
it must not be believed, that **■ man converted, co-operates witk 
the Holy Ghost, as two horses concur to draw a cart ;"t ^^ 

« Con. p. 662. UVbi^V*^^- tn»d.p.67i. 
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that is a truth which no one disputes with diem, flmee one of 
Ihese horses receives not the strength he has firom Oie other : 
whereas, we agree that man co-operating hath no strength which 
18 not given him by the Holj Ghost ; and that nothing is moie 
true than what the Lutherans say in the same place,* viz.« 
^ When you co-operate with grace, it is not by your own natural 
powers, but by new powers which the Holy Ghost bestows iqK>D 
you." 

Thus, the least ri^t understanding between us clears this 
point of all i^iadow of difficulty. Wfisn the Lutherans teaeht 
diat our will does not act in the beginning of conversion, they 
only mean to say, that God excites good motions in us, tdiichy 
though in us, are not firom ourselves : the thing is unquestion- 
able, and it b what is called exciting grace. If they will say, 
that the will, when consenting to grace, and, by this means, be- 
ginning to convert itself acts not by its own natural strength, 
this again is a point avowed by Cadiolics. If they will say, it 
acts not at all, but is purely passive, they do not understand 
themselves, and, contraiy to their own principles, destroy all 
action and co-operation, not only in the beginning of conversiout 
but also through the whole course of a Christian life. 

52. — The objection ofLSbtrtines, and the d^ffieuUy of weak ChrittimUf amet n^ 

ing cQ-^nperatUm. 

The second thing which the Lutherans teach, concerning the 
co-operation of the will, deserves to be observed, because it 
discovers to us what a labyrinth man bewilders himself in when 
he forsakes his guide. 

The book of Concord strives to clear the following objection 
raised by libertines on the foundation of Lutheran doctrine. ^ 
^ If it be true," say they, *' as is taught amongst you, that the 
will of man hath no part in the conversion of sinners, but the 
Holy Ghost does all therein, I have no occasion either to read 
or hear sermons, or frequent the Sacraments, but will wait till 
the Holy Ghost sends me his gifts." 

This same doctrine involved the faithful in great perplexities : 

for as they were taught, that as soon as ever the Holy Ghost 

acted in them, he alone wrought upon them in such a maimer, 

that they had nothing at all to do ; all those, who did not feel 

this ardent faith wit^n them, but rather nothing, only misery 

and weakness, fell into these dismal thoughts, this dangerous 

doubtfulness — Am I of the number of God's elect, and will 

God ever send me his Holy Spirit ? 

i3w — Tkt LtUhermU* sohMUon grounded on eight proposUims^ the fawrJkH cm- 

taming general pnneiples. 

In answer to these doubts of libertines and weak C||^liuis» 

* Con. p. 674. t Ibid. p. 669. / 
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who deferred their conversion, dicre was no sayitig to them tfiat 
ttiey resisted the Holy Ghost, whose grace interiorly solicited 
them to yield themselves Dp to him ; since they were told, on 
Ihe contrary, that in these first moments of a sinner's conversion, 
the Holy Ghost did all himseTf, and a man acted no more than 
a log of wood. Wherefore, they take another method to make 
sinners comprehend that it is their fault if they be not converted, 
and, in order to that, they lay down these positions : — 

^ I.* God wiUs that all men be converted, and attain to eter- 
nal salvation. 

*' H. For that eiid he hath commanded the Gospel to be 
preached in pablic. 

** HI. Preaching is the means whereby God gathers together 
from amongst maiUond a Church, die duration whereof hd^s no 
end. 

*' IV. Preaching and hearing die Gospel are the instruments 
of the Holy Ghost, ndiereby he acts effectually in us, and con- 
verts us." 

Having laid down these four general positions touching the 
effTcacy of preaching, they apply them to the conversion of a 
sinner, by four other more particular ones, viz. — 

54. — Four other propositiotia in order to apply the first. 

" V.t Before ever a man is regenerated, he may read, or hear 
the Gospel outwardly ; and in these exterior things he hath, in 
some manner, his free-will to assist at Church assemblies, and 
there to hear, or not to hear, the word of God. 

" VI. They add to this : that by this preaching, and by the 
attention given to it, God mollifies hearts ; alitUe spark of faith 
Is enkindled in them, whereby the promises of Jesus Christ arc 
embraced, and the Holy Ghost, who works these good senti- 
ments, is, by this means, sent into the hearts of men. 

" VII. They obser\'o, that, although it be true that neither the 
preacher nor the hearer can do any thing of themselves, and 
that it is necessary for the Holy Ghost to act in us, to the end 
we may believe tlie word ; yet neither the preacher nor the hearer 
ought to have any doubt of the Holy Ghost's being present by 
his grace, when the word is announced in its purity according 
to God's commandment, and men give ear to, and meditate 
seriously thereon. 

"VIII. Lastly, they conclude that, in truth, this presence and 
these gifls of the Holy Ghost do not always make themselves 
be felt, yet, nevertheless, it ought to be held for certain that the 
word hearkened to is the instrument of the Holy Ghost, whereby 
he displays his efficacy in the hearts of men." 

* Cod. p. 669, et aeq. t Ibid. 
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65u — The mduHti^ of the Ltttherons grounded on the eight preceding proposh' 

iianSi U downright Demipdagian, 

By this way» Aierefore, the whole difficulty, according to them, 
is clearly solved, as well in regard to libertines as weak Chria* 
tians. In regard to libertines, because by the first, second, third, 
fourth, sixth, and seventh proppsitions, preaching, attentively 
given ear to, operates grace. Now, by the fiflh, it is laid down 
that man is free to hear preaching ; he is, therefore, free to give 
to himself that, by which grace is given him, and so libertinefli 
are content. And for weak Christians, who, although attentivQ 
to the word, know not whether they be in grace, inaismuch asi 
they do not feel it ; there is a remedy for their doubt from thq 
eighth proposition, which teaches them that it is not lawful to 
doubt but the grace of the Holy Ghost, though not felt, does 
accompany attention to the word : so tliat there remains no dif- 
ficulty, according to the Lutheran priixpiples, and neither the 
libertine nor weak Christian have any thing to complain of; since, 
for their conversion, all, in short, depends on attention to the 
word, which itself depends on the free-will. 

56. — b4 proof of the Luthermis'' Demipek^^nism, 
And that it may not be doubted what attention it is they speak 
of, I observe they speak of attention,* inasmuch as it precedes 
the grace of the Holy Ghost : they speak of attention, applied 
by the free-will to hear or not to hear ; they speak of attention;^ 
whereby one gives ear externally to the Gospel, whereby one 
assists at Church assemblies, where the virtue of the Holy Ghost 
displays itself, whereby an attentive ear is given to the word, 
which is his organ. It is this free attention to which the Lu<* 
therans annex divine grace; and they are excessive in every 
thing, since they will have it on one hand, when the Holy GhpsI 
begins to move us, that we do not act at all ; on the other, that this 
operation of the Holy Ghost, which converts us without any 
co-operation on our side, is attracted necessarily by an act of 
our will, in which the Holy Ghost has no part, aud wherein our 
liberty acts purely by its natural strength. 

57. — Semipelagianism of the Lutherans, — *.i)i example proposed by Calixtus,^ 

This is the current doctrine of the Lutherans, and the most 
learned of all of them, that have written in our days, has ex- 
plained it by this comparison. He supposes all mankind plunge4 
into a deep lake, on the surface of which God has provided a 
salutary oil to swim, which by its virtue alone will deliver all 
these wretches, provided they will use the natural strength that 
is lei) them to draw near to this oil, and swallow but some drops 
of it. This oil is the word announced by preachers. Men of 

* Con. p. 671. I Calixt jiidic n. 32, 33, 34. 
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themsehres may apply their attention to it ; but as soon as they 
approach by their natural strength, in order to listen thereto, of 
itself, without their further intermeddling, it diffuses a virtue in 
their hearts which heals them. 
08y— -7%e eonfusim of the new Sects pa$aingjrcm one extremUff to the ether. 
Thus all the vain scruf^es, which made the Lutherans, under 
pretext of honoring God, at first destroy free-will, and after- 
wards grow fearful at least of allowing too much to it, and at 
last in giving to it so great power, that to its action, and the most 
natural exercise of it, all is annexed. This it is to walk without 
rule, the rule of tradition once forsaken : they think to avoid the 
error of Pelagians, but, winding about, they return to it another 
way, and the compass they take brings them back to Demipe- 
tagianism. 

59.-^7^ Calvinistt come into the Demipelagimiiem of tho Ltdhmmt. 
This Demipelagianism of the Lutherans^ by little and little, 
spreads even to Calvinism^ from the inclination that party hath 
of uniting itself with the Lutherans ; in whose favor they have 
begun to say already, that Demipelagianism does not damn, that 
is, there is no harm in attributing to free-will the beginning of 
salvation.* 

to. — w9 diffictdty in the book of Concord, eoncenung the certainiy of SobaHon. 
I find, moreover, another thing in the book of Concord,| 
which, were it not well understood, might cause a great confu- 
sion in the Lutheran doctrine. It is there said^ that the faithful, 
in the midst of their weaknesses and combats, ^^ ought by no 
means to doubt either of the justice which is imputed to them 
by faith, or of their eternal salvation." Whereby it might seem 

^t Lutherans admit the certainty of their salvation as well as 
tvinists. But this would be too visible a contradiction in their 
doctrine, since, to believe the certainty of salvation in every one 
of the faithful, as the Calvinists believe, they ought also to be- 
lieve, with them, the inamissibility of justice, which, as hath 
been seen, the Lutheran doctrine expressly rejects. 

61. — *d solution from the doctrine of Doctor John Andrew Gerard. 
To adjust this contrariety, the Lutheran Doctors answer two 
things : one, that by the doubt of salvation, which they exclude 
from the faithful soul, they understood nothing but the anxietj, 
agitation, and trouble, which we exclude as well as they ; J the 
other, that the certainty they admit in all the just, is not an abso- 
lute certainty, but conditional, and supposes that the faithful 
soul does not depart from God by voluntary wickedness. The 

t Jur. Sv8t de I'Eg. lib. iL ch. iil pp. 249, 253. f Con. p. 585. 

i Con. Cath. 1679, Lib. il Part iil Art 22. c. 2. Theo. iii, Q. 2, ^ 4, and 
Art xxiii, c. 5. Thesi. umc. n. ^. i^^ \4St& cX 1499. 
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matter is thus explained by Doctor John Andrew Gerard, who has 
published lately an entire body of controversy ; the meaning of 
which is, that, in the Lutheran doctrine, the believer may rest 
fully assured that God on his side will never be wanting to him, 
if he be not first wanting to God — a thing not to be doubted of. 
To give the just more certainty, is too evidently -contradicting 
that doctrine which teaches us that, be we never so just, we may 
fall from justice, and lose the spirit of adoption ; a point as little 
questioned by Lutherans as Catholics. 

62. — ^ brief aeecunt qf the book of Concord, 
Since the book of Concord has been compiled, I take it the 
Lutherans in body have never made any new decision of faith. 
The parts of which this book is composed are from different 
authors and of different dates ; and the Lutherans' design was 
to give us in this collection what is most authentic amongst 
them. The book came out in 1579, after the famous assem- 
blies held at Torg and Berg, in 1576 and 1577. This last place, 
if I am not mistaken, was a monastery near Magdeburg. I 
shall not relate in what manner this book was subscribed in Ger- 
many, nor the tricks and force, which, as is reported, were put 
on tiiose who received it, nor the oppositions of some princes 
and cities who refused to sign it. Hospinian* has written a 
long history of it, which appears well enough grounded as to 
the chief of its facts. Let the Lutherans who are concerned 
therein, contradict it. The particular decisions, which relate to 
the Supper and Ubiquity, were made near the time of Melanc- 
thon's death, viz., about the years 1558, 1559, 1560, and 1561. 

63k — The troiAles in France begin. — Confession of Faith drann by Calvhu 
These years are famous amongst us for the beginnings of: 
our disturbances in France. In the year 1559, our pretendM 
Reformists drew up a confession of faith, which they presented 
to Charles IX in 1561, at the Conference of Poissy.f This 
was one of Calvin's productions, whom I have oflen already 
spoken of; and the reflections I must make on this confession 
cSf faith, oblige me to set forth more thoroughly the conduct and 
doctrine of this its author. 

* HoBp. Concord. &Gore. imp. 1007. f Bez. Hlit Ecc. L iv. p. SM. 
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BOOK IX. 

[In the Year 1661, CalTin's Doctiine and Chancter.] 

A bnef vummary. — Protestants begin to appear in France. — Calvin is their 
hwiri Tlin notions concerning Justification, wherein he reasons more con- 

auentlythan the Lutherans ; but, grounding himself upcm falA piinciples. 
8 into more manifest difficulties.— ^Threc absurdities by him aaded 
to the Lutiieran doctrine. — The certsinty of salvation, inamissibilit;^ of 
justice. — Infant justification independently of Baptism. — Contradictions 
on this third pomt — In respect to the Eucharist, he equally condemns 
Luther and Zuinglius, and aims at a medium between lx>th. — He proves 
the necessity of admitting the Real Presence, beyond what he does in 
fitct admit---Strone; expressions for maintaining it. — Other ezpressioDS 
which destroy it — The pre-eminence of Cathohc doctrine. — ^Those who 
impugn it are' forced to speak our language and assume our principles.—- 
Three different confessions of the Calvinists to satisfy three dmerent sorts 
of people, the Lutherans, the Zoinc^ians, and themselves. — Calvin's pride 
ana passion. — His genius compared with that of Luther. — The reason 
why lie did not ap]>ear at the Uonference of Poissy. — ^There Beza pre- 
sents the Protestants' Confession of Faith : they tack to it a new and 
long explication of their doctrine about the Eucharist — ^The Catholics ex- 
press themselves intelligibly and in few words. — ^What happened with 
relation to the Augsburg Confession. — Calvin's sentiments. 

1. — CalvMs genhts, — He tuMUzes more than Lviker. 
Calvin's geiiius possibly might not have been so well adapted 
as Luther's was to excite people and inflame their minds: 
but ai\er these commotions were once set on foot, he raised 
himself in many countries, in France especially, above even 
Luther himself, and became the head of a party, which yields 
but little to that of Luther. 

By the pentration of his wit, and the boldness of his deci- 
^iDns, he refined upon, and outstript all his contemporary 
T^Nplders of new churches, and new-reformed the but new 
Reformation. 

S. — Two capital painU of the lUfannalion,-^CdvWs refinements on both of them. 

The two points they laid the main stresses upon, were Justi- 
fication and the Eucharist. 

As for justification, Calvin looking upon it as the common 
foundation of Protestancy, adhered to it at least equally with 
Luther, but grafted on it three important articles. 

a.— rAr«« things added by Calvin to imputed justice.-^First, the certaMg^ 

salvation. 

In the first place, that certainty which Luther owned for jus- 
tification only, was by Calvin extended to eternal salvation ; Aat 
18 to say, whereas Luther required no more of the faithful than 
to believe with an infaUible certainty that they were justified; 
Calvin, besides this certainty of justification, required the like 
cf their eternal predestination : insomuch that a perfect CaU 
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vinist can no more doubt of his being saved, than a perfect 
Lutheran of his being justified.* 

4. — A mtmornble Confession of Faith made by Frederick III, Elector Palatine^' 
So that, were a Calvinist to make his particular confession 
of faith, he would put in this article, " I am assured of my sal- 
vation." We have an example of it. In the Collection of 
Geneva stands the confession of Prince Frederic III, Count 
Palatine, and Elector of the Empire. This Prince explaimng 
his creed, afler setting forth how he believes in the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, when he comes to explain how he 
believes the Catholic Church, says, "That he believes that 
God never ceases gathering it together, by his word and Holy 
Ghost out of the mass of all mankind ; and that he believes 
he is of that number, and ever shall be a living member of it."| 
He adds, he believes " That God being appeased by the satis- 
faction of Jesus Christ will not remember any of his sins, nor 
aU the wickedness with which I shall," says he, " go on combat- 
ing through the whole course of my life ; but that he will gra- 
tuitously give me the justice of Jesus Christ, insomuch that / 
have no reason to apprehend the judgments of God, Lastly, I 
know most certainly," continues he, " that I shall be saved, and 
shall appear vnth a cheerful countenance before the tribunal of 
Jesus Christ." There spoke a true Calvinist, and these are the 
true sentiments inspired by Calvin's doctrine, which this Prince 
had embraced. 

5. — The second Dogma by Calvin added to imputed justice, viz,. That it never 

can be lost. 

Thence followed a second dogma, that whereas Luther al- 
lowed that a justified believer might fall from grace, as we h aji^ 
observed in the Augsburg Confession, Calvin maintains, onJlfff 
contrary, that grace once received can never be lost : so thkt* 
whoever is justified and receives the Holy Ghost is justified, 
and receives the Holy Ghost for ever. For which reason the 
aforesaid Palatine placed amongst the articles of faith, that " h6 
was a living and perpetual member of the Church." This is 
die dogma called ihe inamissibility of justice ; namely, that doc- 
trine by which it is believed that justice once received never can 
be lost This word hath such a sanction from its universal use 
on this subject, that to avoid multiplying words we must accus- 
tom our ears to it. 
C — The third Dogma of Calvin : viz. That BapHsm is not necessary to tafooHon. 

There was also a third dogma, which Calvin established as a 

corollary firom imputed justice, viz., that baptism could not be 

necessary to salvation, as the Lutiierans maintain, 

* Sup. 1. iii. n. 38. Instit L 3. S. n. 16. &c 94 c Antid. Coo. Tkid. in 
8eM.Ticap.l3»14Lopi]8cp.l85. f 3jmLG«o.puta.p|^ 148vl5t. ' 
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7. — Cilom's rtmni irmonfnm Luiker^s j i i i wcylii ; mud fini wUh raped to 

the certamtif ^ StJvatum, 

Calvin was of opinion that the Lutherans could not reject 
these tenets, without destroying their own principles. They re- 
quire of the believer to be absolutely assured of his justification, 
as soon as he asks it, and to trust in the di\ine goodness, because, 
according to them, neither his prayer nor trust can admit of the 
least doubt Now, prayer and trust regard salvation no less 
than justification and forgiveness of sins ; for we pray for our 
salvation, and hope to obtain it as much, as we pray for the for- 
giveness of sins, and hope to obtain it : therefore we are as 
much assured of the one as of the other. 

8. — With reaped to the iaiMmutihiUhf ^jtuHee, 
If, then, we believe, that we cannot miss of salvation, we must 
also believe we cannot fall from grace, and must reject the Lu- 
therans who teach the contrary. 

9. — Agmnat the neceesUy of Btqftiem, 
Again, if we are justified by faith alone. Baptism is neither 
necessary in fact nor desire. For which reason Calvin will not 
admit diat it works in us forgiveness of sins, or infusion of grace, 
but is a seal only, and token, that we have received them. 

10. — The consequence from this DoctrinCy that the Children qf the FaUhfid an 

bom m Grace. 

It is certain, that whosoever says these things ought also to say 
that infants enjoy grace independently of baptism. Nor did 
Calvin make any difficulty of owning it This made him broach 
that novelty, viz., that the children of the faithful were bora in 
the Covenant, that is, in that sanctity, which baptism did no more 
jfbBn seal in them ; an unheard-of doctrine in the Church, but 
^o dieessary for Calvin, in order to support his principles. 

11. — A passage by which Calvin upholds this new Dogma. 
The foundation of this doctrine, according to him, is in that 
promise made to Abraham, I will be '* thy God, and the God of 
thy seed after thee." Calvin maintained* that the new alliancet 
no less eilicacious than the old, ought, for this reason> to pass 
like that from father to son, and be transmitted the same way ; 
whence he concluded that, the substance of baptism, that is, its 
grace and covenant, '^ appertaining to in&nts, the sign of it could 
not be refused them ; to wit, the Sacrament of bs^tism ;" a doc- 
trine by him held so certain, that he inserted it into his Catechism 
in the same terms I have now worded it, and in full as stroDgt 
into the form of administering baptism. 

12. — Why CaMn is looked upon as the Author qf the three precedent Dogmm. 
When I name Calvin as the author of these three tenets, I do 
^ * Inst iv. XV. n. 9%. xvi. \ hx^ 9. Gesi. xvil 7. Dom. fiO. 
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not mean to say he was the first that ever taught them ; for tiie 

Anabaptistst-and others, too, had maintained them before, either 

in the whole, or in part ; but I only say he gave them a new 

tarn, and showed better than any one else the conformity they 

have with imputed justice. 

13. — Supposing these prineipUsj Calvin reasoned better than LvAher^ h%iA loenf 

further astray. 

For my part, I cannot help thinking that, in these three arti-> 
cles, Calvin argued more consequently than Luther ; but withal, 
ran himself into greater difficulties, as must necessarily happen 
to those who reason on false principles. 

14^ — DifficuUiesaUending the certainty of Salvation, 
If, in Luther's doctrine, a great difficulty result from man's 
being asswed of his justification, there is a much greater one, 
and which exposes human weakness to a more dangerous temp- 
tation, m being assured of his Salvation. 

15. — D^ficulties attending CalvvrCs inanUssibility of justice. 

Nay, by saying the Holy Ghost and justice can no more be 
lost than faith, you oblige the faithful, once justified, and per- 
suaded of their justification, to believe, that no crime, be it ever 
so great, can cause them to fall from this grace. 

In fact, Calvin maintained,^ that, " upon losing the fear of 
God, faith, which justifies us, is not lost" The terms he made 
use of were indeed extraordinary : for he said, faith ^^ was over- 
whelmed, buried, smothered ; that the possession of it was lost, 
that is to say, the feeling and knowledge of it." But after all 
this he added, ^* it was not extinct" 

An uncommon suMletyis requisite, to reconcile all these words 
of Calvin ; but the truth is, willing as he was to maintain his 
tenet, he could not but allow something to that horror in man, 
of owning justifying faith in a soul that has lost the fear of God, 
and fallen into tiie worst of crimes. 

16. — Difficulty of that doctrine which teaches that Children are bom in Grace, 
If to these three points you join also that doctrine which teaches 
tiiat the children of the faithful bring grace with them into the 
world at their birth, what a horror must this raise ! it following 
necessarily from thence, that the whole posterity of every true 
believer is predestinated ! The demonstration is obvious, ac- 
cording to Calvin's principles. Whosoever is bom of a*beUever, 
is bom in the covenant, and consequentiy, in grace ; whosoever 
has once had grace, can never lose it ; if he has it not only for 
himself, but also necessarily transmits it to his whole posterity, 
we have then grace extended to infinite generations. If so much 
us one true believer be found in a whole lineage, all the descend* 

* Ant CoQC Tiid. in Sees, 6. c 16. opoM. p. 288. 
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ants of thiB peraon are predeatiDated. If aa mueh aa aae be 

found to die a reprobate, it mual be eoiicliided that all his aor 

ceators were danmed. 

17.— LuOcr maiU9$iohe emienmedjm' ukAHikmg tkeae frmdpUM, <&•» €4» 

rm for drtnoing tke$e coruequemeeg. 

But the horrid conaequencea of Calvin's doctrine condemn no 
less the Lutherans than the CalTiniata ; and if these last are not 
to be excused for running themselTea into such dreadful straitS) 
the former are not less blameworthy for laying down the pna< 
ciplesy whence such consequences ao clearly follow. 

IS,— Whether thcMe three D^gmu mn to UfmuU im, UU Confettim of FtMk 
Notwithstanding that the Cahriniata have embraced these three 
dogmas* as a groundwork of the Reformation, the respect they 
have for the Lutherana, if I am not mistakeuy haa been the causa 
that, in their confessions of faith,* they rather inainuated tkia 
expressly established the two first tenets, namely, the certaialjr 
of salvation, and the inamisaibiUty of justice.. An authentic 
declaration of them was no where made, properly speaking, till 
in the Synod of Dort ; it shall appear in its own place. As for 
the dogma, which owns, in the children of the faithful, grace 
inseparable from their birth, we find it in the Catechism wMcb I 
have quoted verbatim, and in the form of administering baptism. 

19.—Tto0 Dogmma rf the CaMmiaU reUding t9 CkUdren^ littU confumakU to 

their prmcijSes, 

However, I will not aver that Calvin and the Calvinists are 
very steadfast in this last tenet. For although they say on the 
one hand, that the children of the faithful are bom in the cov« 
cnant, and the seal of grace, ^ich is baptism, is not due to them, 
but because the thing itself, namely, grace and regeneration, is 
acquired to them by their being happily bom of faithful parents; 
it appears on the other hand, they will not allow that the chiidrea 
of the faithful are always regenerated when they receive bap- 
tism, and this for two reasons : the first, because, according to 
their maxims, the seal of baptism hath not its effect with regard 
to the predestinated ; the seeond, because the seal of baptism 
works not always a present effect, even with regard to the pre- 
destinated, since such a person may have been baptized in his 
infancy who was not regenerated till old age. 

• 20. — ^greeinent with those of Geneva. — 1554. 

These two doctrinal points are taught by Calvin in several 
places,| but particularly in the agreement he made in 1664| 
between the Church of Geneva and that of Zurich. This agree- 
ment contains the doctrine of both these churches ; and being 

♦ Conf. do Fr. AjL 18^22. Cat Dim. 18-20. Cat Dim. 5a Forme dn 
Bapt. 5. n. 1 1. 
/ Coa. Tigur. et Qenev. Ait. V1,^^ o^raiac Cal. p. 754Ho8p. An. 155i 
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received by both, it has the full authority of a confession of faith, 
insomuch that the two aforesaid points of doctrine being there 
expressly tatight, they may be reckoned among the articles of 
fadth of the Oalvinisrtic Church. 

21. — ContradUHons in the Ctdmnist doctrine. 

It is then plain, this Chiurch teaches two things tlmt are 
contradictory. The first, diat the childreti of the faithful are 
certainly bom in the covenant and in grace, which implies a 
necessary obligation of giving them baptism : the second, that 
it is not certain they are bom in the covenant or in grace, since 
no one knows whether he be of the number of the predestinated. 

32. — ^^Miher eontradUtion, 

There is besides a great inconsistency in saying, on the one 

side, that Baptism, of itself, is a certain sign of grace, and on 

the other, that many of those who receive it without putting any 

obstacle on their part to the grace it offers them, (as in the case 

of infants,) yet receive from it no effect. But leaving to Cal- 

vinists the trouble of reconciling their own jarring tenets, I rest 

satisfied with relating what I find in their confessions of faith. 

28. — CVrfom's refinement on the other point of the RefomuUion, which is thai of 

the Eiicharist, 

Hitherto Calvin soared above the Lutherans, but fell withal 
much lower than they had done. On the subject of the Eucha- 
rist, he not only raised himself above them, but also, above the 
Zuinglians, and, by the same sentence, condemned both parties, 
which, for so long a time, had divided the whole Reformation. 

24. — CoMxCt Treatise in order to show that, after fifteen years dispviing, the 
Lutherans and Zuinglians had not understood one another. 

They had disputed for fifleen years successively on the arti- 
cle of the Real Presence without ever being able to agree, 
whatever could be done to reconcile them, when Calvin,* then 
but young, made himself umpire, and decided that they had not 
understood each other, and that the heads of both parties were 
in the wrong; Luther, for too much pressing the corporeal 
Presence : Zuinglius and (Ecolampadius, for not having suiR- 
ciently expressed that the thing itself, that is, the Body and 
Blood, were joined to the sign ; a certain Presence of Jesus 
Christ in the Supper, which tiiey had not sufficiently compre- 
hended, being to be acknowledged. 

25. — Caivin^ already known by his Institutions, makes himself more considerable 

by his TreaHse on the Supper, 

This work of Calvin was printed in French in 1540, and 
afterwards translated into Latin by the author himself. He had 
already gained a great repute by his Institutions, which he pub- 
Eshed, for the first time, in 1584, and which after that he made 

* Tract deConLDdiiL opUBc |^ 1. 
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fr«qtiont editions of, with coasiderable additionsy being extremely 
particular in pleasing himself, as he says in his prefaces. But 
inen*s eyes were more turned upon him, when they saw one, 
so little advanced in age, undertake to condemn the Chiefs of 
l>oth parties of the Reformation, and the whole world was iMg 
with expectation of the novelty he was going to produce. 

96w— Cafviii*^ doctrine about the EudUaritt olnwtt forgotten by hUfoOamm, 

This is, indeed, one of the most memorable points of the new 

Reformation, and deserves the more to be considered, the more 

it seems forgotten by the Calvinists now-a^ays, although it 

makes one of the most essential parts of their coi^ession of ^dtlw 

27. — Calvin is not content with rec e Mng a rign in tke Supper. 

If Calvin had only said, that the signs in the Eucharist are 
not empty, or that the union we there have with Jesus Christ is 
effective and real, and not imaginary, this would be nothing : 
we have seen that Zuinglius and (Ecolampadius, whom Calvin 
was not quite satisfied with, had said altogether as much as that 
in their writings. The graces we receive by the Eucharist, and 
the merits of Jesus Christ applied to -us therein, suffice to 
make us understand, that, in this Sacrament, the signs are not 
empty, and none ever hath denied but the fruit we gather from 
it is very real. 

23. — JiTot even an efficacious sign. 

The difficulty then lay, not in discovering to us how grace, 
united to the sacrament, became an efficacious sign, and full of 
virtue, but in showing how the Body and Blood were effectually 
communicated to us in this Sacrament : for this was the thing 
peculiar to this Sacrament, and what all Christians were accus- 
tomed to look for in it, by virtue of the words of the institution. 

29. — AV the virtue and merit of Jesus Christ, 

To say that, together with the figure, the virtue and merit of 

Jesus Christ were in it received by faith, was what had- been so 

fully said by Zuinglius and (Ecolampadius, that Calvin could 

have found nothing wanting in their doctrine, had he not required 

something more than this. 

30. — Calvin's doctrine partakes something of that ofBucer and the ariieles of 

Wittenberg. 

Bucer, whom he acknowledged, in some measure, for his I 
master, by confessing, as he had done at the Wittenberg agree- ] 
ment, a Substantial Presence common to all communicants) 
worthy and unworthy, thereby established a Real Presence inde- 
pendent of faith, and had endeavored to come up to the idea of 
reality, with which the words of our Saviour naturally fill the 
mind. But Calvin thought he said too much ;* and although be 

* Ep.«diaual.Pnxi^G«m p. 324. 
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a|ii|proTed of producing to the Lutherans the ailicles of Witten- 
berg^ in order to show that the quarrel relating to the Euchariat 
was concluded by them^ yet he did not, in his heart, abide by 
dus decision. Wherefore, he borrowed something from Bucer 
and this agreement, and modelling it afler his own fashion, en- 
deaTored to strike out a new system peculiar to himself. 

31.— Tke sttde t^tke i^ueationrtswnMd, — The aenliinenUt of the CathoHeaon them 

wards, ^ This u my Body,'" 

To understand tih[e principle of it, it wfll be necessary to trace 
back in h few words the state of the ((uestion, and not fear re- 
peating Something of what has been already said on this subject. 
The matter in question was to know the sense of these iit^ords, 
^ This is my Body, this is my Blood." CathoKcs maintained, 
the design of our Saviour was thereby to give us his Body and 
Blood to eat, as, in the old law, the flesh of the victims, sacri- 
ficed for the people, was given to them. 

As this manducation was to the ancients a sign that the victim 
was theirs, and that they partook of the sacrifice ; so the Body 
nnd Blood of our Saviour, sacrificed for us, being given us to 
lake by the mouth with the Sacrament, are to us a sign that they 
me ours, and that it was for us the Son of God made a sacrifice 
v€ them on the cross. 

To the end that this pledge of the love of Jesus Christ might 
be certain and efficacious, it was requisite we should not only 
liaye the merits, the spirit, and the virtue, but also the proper 
vubstance of the sacrificed victnti,and that it should be ns truly 

Siyen us to eat, as the flesh of Ibe victims had been given in the 
ewi^ dispensation. 

Thus were these words understood, ** This is my Body given 
for you, this is my Blood shed for you,"* viz.. This is as truly 
my Body, as it is true this Body was given for you ; and as truly 
my Blood, as it is true this Blood was shed for you. By the 
eame reason, it was understood that the substance of this flesh 
and blood was given to us no where but in the Eucharist, since 
Jesus Christ said no where else, ^* This is my Body, this b ny 
Blood." 

Now, we receive Jesus Christ many wa3rs through '{he \vhole 
course of our lives, by his grace, by his illuminations, by his 
Holy Spirit, by his Omnipotent virtue ; but this singular manner 
of receiving Mm, in the proper and true substance of his Body 
and Blood, was peculiar to the £ucharist. 

Thus was the Eucharist looked upon as a new miracle^ which 

confirmed to us all the others which God hath wrought for our 

salvation. A human body, whole and entire, given in so many 

ylac ea , to so many people, under the species of bread, was 

* MatL szvi. 26, 28; Lake judL 29; 1 Cor. zi 24 
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enough to startle every niiiid« mod we have already aeeiit that 
Ae Fathers made use of the most surpiisiiig eflfocts of the 
Divine Omnipotencey to explain tiiis by. 

ttcfe i9or^, ** Do UdM te remcm6rflnee ^ mc." 

Little would have availed so great a miracle wrought in oar 
behalf, had not God afforded us the means of reaping advantage 
from it, and this we could not hope for, but by fiudi. 

This mystery was, nevertheless, like all the rest, independent 
of fiuth. Believe or not believe it, Jesus Christ took flesh, 
Jesus Christ died, and offered himself a sacrifice for us ; and 
by the same reason, whether we believe it or not, Je49us Chiist 
does give us the substance of his Body to be eaten in the 
Eucharist ; for it was requisite he should, by that, c<mfirm to us 
that it was for us he took it, and for us he sacrificed it : the 
tokens of the divine love, in themselves are independent of oar 
fiuth ; our faith is only requisite to receive the benefit of them. 

At the same time that we receive this precious earnest, certi- 
fying to us that Jesus Christ sacrificed is wholly ours, wo must 
apply our minds to this inestimable testimony of die divine 
love. And as the ancients eating the sacrificed victim, were to 
eat it as sacrificed, and remember the oblation, which had been 
made to God, in sacrifice for them ; those likewise who, at the 
holy table, receive the substance of the body and blood of the 
lamb immaculate^ must receive it as sacrificed, and call to mind 
that the Son of God had made a sacrifice of it to his Father, 
for the salvation, not only of the whole world in general, but 
also of each one of the faithful in particular ; for which reason, 
when he said, ** This is my body, this is my blood !"* he sub« 
joined immediately after, '* This do in remembrance of me ;** 
that is, as the sequel makes appear, in remembrance of me 
sacrificed for you, and of that immense charity which made me 
lav down my life for your redemption, conformably to the saying 
of St. Paul, ^* ye shall show the Lord's death until he come."t 

We must therefore be very careful not to rieceive only tb^ 
sacred body of our Saviour into our bodies ; we must also 
unite ourselves to it in mind, and remember that he gives us his 
body, to the end that we may have a certain pledge that this 
sacred victim is wholly ours. But whilst we stir up this pious 
reflection in our minds, we ought to enter into the sentiments 
of an affectionate acknowledgment to our Saviour ; and this is 
the only means of perfectly enjoying this inestimable pledge of 
our salvation. 

33.— /n vfhai numntr the po9HM9mg of Chri^i hody U spirUmi and p ummmt 
And although the actual recqption of this body and blood be 
«Lukezml9; lCQc.ii.^ft5. f lCQr.xi.M. 
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not allowed us but in certain moments, namely, in communion* 
our thankfulness is not confined to so short a time ; and the 
having received this sacred pledge at certain moments, is enouj^ 
to perpetuate the spiritual enjoyment of so great a good throuf^ 
all the moments of our lives. For though the actual reception 
of the body and blood be but momentary, yet the right we have 
to receive it is perpetual ; like to that sacred right one has over 
another by the bond of marriage. Thus the mind and body 
unite themselves to enjoy their Saviour, and the adorable sob- 
stance of his body and blood ; but as the union of bodies is the 
foundation, that of minds is the perfection of so great a work. 
Whoever, therefore, does not unite himself in mind to Jesus 
Christ, whose sacred body he receives, enjoys not as he ought 
so great a gift : like to (hose brutal and treacherous spouses 
who unite bodiiss without uniting hearts. 

34. — The body and nUnd must he united to Jewt Christ. 

Jesus Christ wishes to find in us that love with which he 
abounds at his approach. When he finds it not, the union of 
bodies is not less real ; but, instead of being firuitful, it is odious 
and insulting to the Son of God. Those who draw near to his 
body without this lively faith, are ** the crowd that press him ;" 
those that have this faith are the sick woman *^ that touches 
him."* All touch him, rigorously speaking; but those who 
touch him without faith, press and importune him : those who, 
not content with touching him, look upon this touch of his flesh 
as an earnest of that virtue which goes out of him unto those 
who love him, touch him truly, because they touch alike his 
heart and body. 

This it is which makes the difference between those who 
CMmununicate, discerning, or not discerning, the body of the 
liord ; receiving, with the body and blood, tibe grace which ac- 
companies them naturally, or rendering themselves guilty of the 
saonlegious attempt to profane them. By this means, Jesus 
Christ exercises on all that almightincss given to him in heaven 
and on earth, applying to himself, to some as a Saviour, to 
others as a rigorous judge. 

S5. — The precise state of the questien laid down from the pruedeni doeMne, 
This is what was necessary to be re-considered concerning 
the mystery of the Eucharist, in order to understand what 1 
have now to say ; and it is plain, the state of the question is, 
to know, on the one hand, whether the gift which Jesus Christ 
bestows upon us in the Eucharist of his body and blood be a 
mystery, like the rest, independent of faith in its substance, and 
only requiring faith to profit by it ; or, wfaedier the irtude mys- 
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tery connsto in die union we hare widi Jesus Christ bj fiuft 
alone, iiitbout any thing else intenrening on his part but spiritual 

C'omiiK f<, figured by the Sacrament, and announced by the woid. 
y rtie first of these sentiments the real and substantial presence 
is established ; by the second, it is denied that Jesus Christ is 
no way united to us, except in figure in the Sacrament* and itt 
spirit by fdilh. 

36. — Calrin tteka to recomeOe Lviker mud Ztrngfisff. 
ITo have seen that Luther, whatever design he might have 
to njoct the Substantial Presence, had from the words of our 
Saviour »o strong an impression of it, that he never could give 
it up. We have seen that Zuinglius and (Ecolampadius, dis- 
heartf^ied at the impenetrable loftiness of a mysteiy so frr 
raised above our senses, could never enter into it. Calving 
urr^cd oil the gup side with the impression of reality, and on the 
other with the difficulties which thwart our senses, seeks a 
middle way, difficult enough to- make agree in all its parts. 
37.: — How tirongly Cidvin speaki of the reatihf. 
In the first place, he admits* that we really partake of die 
true body and blood of Jesus Christ ; and this he eicpressed 
with such energy, that the Lutherans almost believed he sided 
with them : for he repeats a hundred and a hundred times, that 
*^ Truth must be given us, together with the signs, that under 
these 8iffn8 we truly receive the body and blood of Jesus Christ ; 
that the flesh of Jesus Christ is distributed in the Sacrament ; 
that it ))enetrutcs us ; that we are partakers, not only of the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, but also of his flesh ; that we have the 
proper substance, and are made partakers of it : that Jesus 
Christ unite.s hintself to us whole and. entire, and &r that end 
unites himself to us in body and mind ; that we must not doubfr 
but we receive his proper body ; and if there be one in the 
world tliat confesses this truth sincerely,, he is the man." 
38.— One m»at be uniled tothe boo'yofJesua Christ more than hyvrrttte andthmtglA 
lie not only acknowledges in the Supper, '*The virtue of the 
body and blood, but will have the substance joined to it ;" and 
decliires,! when he speaks of the maimer ci* receiving Jesus 
Christ in the Supper, he means not to speak of the parts ytu 
there have : ** In his merits,, in his virtue, in his efiipacy, in the 
fruit of his death, in hi;3 power." Calvin rejects all these ideaSn 
and complains of the Lutherans, who, says he, reproaching 
him that ho gave nothing to the futhful but a share in the merits 
of Jesus Chnst, ** darken the communion which he requires we 
should have with him." He carries his thought so far, tfafU hs 

^ InstitUh.iv.c. 17.IL 17,fcc DUuc. Expos. Adm. oont Westp. inLopii0e.ltfb 
f Tr, de Ccen. Domim, 1540. Int. ooaac lost ir. zvL 18, Sue Sec. DihUk 
Sm^ optisc. 846. Ibid. Bc«v. Adiiioiua%CqBDk.\>wiB^^^x<^^ 
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ezchidei^ even as insufficient all die union that may be had widi 
Jesus Christy not only by the imagination, but also by t&i^ 
tlMMight, or by the sole apprehension of the mind. ** We arej^*^^ 
says he, ^* united to Jesus Christ, not by fancy and imaginatioiit 
or fay thoiught, or the sole apprehension of the mind, but reallyt 
and in effect, by a true and substantial union." 

39y—wf new effut ofFaUhy uuoH&ng to CoMn. 

Tet he.stiH says we are united to him only by faith, which bnf 
litde agrees with his other expressions ; but the thing is, fromr 
a notion as odd as it is novel, he will not have that which is 
united to us by faith, be united to us barely by thought ; as if 
fiuth were any thing else than a thought or an act of our minds, 
divine indeed and supernatural, which the Heavenly Father 
alone can ini^pire, but still a thought. 

40.— -CflMt rtqmres the proper subetmice. 

There is no knowing what all these expressions of Calvin 

mean,* if they do not signify that the flesh of Jesus Christ is in 

lis, not only by its virtue, but in itself, and by its proper sub- 

atence ; nor are these strong expressions only to be found in 

Calvin's books, but also in laa Catechisms, and the confession 

of fiuth which he gave to his disciples, which shows how literally 

Ihey are to be understood. 

41.— He wSU kwe w to receive the &ody and Hood of Jetus Ckriit othervnse 

than the aneieni HArewe could do iL 

Zuinglius and (Ecoiampadius had often objected to Catholics 
and Lutherans that we received the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ as the ancient Hebrews received them in the desert ; 
whence it followed that we receive them not in substance, their 
sohstance not existing then, but in spirit only. But Calvint 
cannot suffer this reasoning, and owning that our fathers re- 
ceived Jesus Christ in the des^ he maintains they did not re- 
ceive him like us, since we now have ^ the ' substance of his 
flesh, and our manducation is substantial, which that of the an- 
cients could not be." 

4t^ — Jfwe understand CofotnV expreedone naftiratty, loe must heUeve thai tkM 
reception <^the bodtf and blood i» independent tf faith. 

Secondly, he teaches that this body once offered for us,;]; ^ Is 
given to U8 in the Supper to ascertain to us that we have part in 
his sacrifice," and in the reconciliation it brings with it ; which 
naturally speakihg, is as much as to say, we must distinguish 
idiat is on God's side from what is on ours, and that it is not 
aur faith which renders Jesus Christ present to us in the Eu- 
charist, but that Jesus Christ, otherwise present as a sacred 
pledge of divine love, serves as a support to our faith. For, as 

* Dim. 51, 58, 53. CodCxuvl f 8. De£ coot Weirtph. p^ 779. 

t Cat Dim. 58. 
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when we say, the Soa of God made himself man .to certify to » I 
that he loved our nature, we own hU incarnation as independeil 
of our faith, and, withal, as means given us whereby to support 
it ; in like manner, to teach that Jesus Christ gives us his bodjr 
and blood in this mystery, to ascertain to us that we have part 
in the sacrifice he made of them* in truth* is OMning that the 
body and blood are given us* not because we believe, but to the 
end that our ftiith, being excited by so great a present, may rest 
more assured of the divine love, which by such an earnest wa 
are made certain of. Hereby, then, it appears manifestly that 
the gift of the body and blood is independent of faith in the sa- 
crament ; and Calvin's doctrine leads us to this conclusion by 
another way. 

43. — According to Calvin' t expreuioiu, the fme 6od^ muH btm^ SmrmuaL 

For he says in the third place,* and repeats it frequently, that 
**the Holy Supper is composed of two things, or that thwe are 
two things in this Sacrament, the material bread and the wine 
which we behold with our eyes, and Jesus Christ, idierewilb 
our souls are nourished intenoriy." We have seen these words 
in the Wittcnburg agreement Luther and the Lutherans had 
taken them from a famous passage of St. Ireninus, wherein it is 
said that the ^' Eucharist is composed of a celestial and a terres- 
trial thing ;" namely, as they explained it, as well of the sub- 
stance of bread as that of the body. This explanation of theirs 
was disputed by the Catholics ; and, without entering here iato 
this controvorsy against the Lutherans, if to them this explana- 
tion seemed contrary to Catholic transubstontiation, it manifestly 
overthrew the Zuinglian figure, and at least established Luther's 
consubstantiation : for to say we have in the Sacrament, nameij» 
in the sign itself, the thing terrestrial together wilh the celestiai, 
that is, according to the Lutherans' sense, the material bread 
with tho very body of Jesus Christ, is manifestly placing both 
substances together ; but to say that the sacrament is composed 
of bread, which we see before our eyes, and of Jesus Christi 
who is in the highest heavens, at the right hand of his Father, 
would be an expression completely extravagant. They most 
therefore say that both substances ore indeed in the sacrament, 
and that the figure is there joined with the thing itself. 

4fL— Another expression qf Caltfinj that the body is under the sign of the hmi, 

as the Holy Ghost is under that of the dove. 

It is to this that expression tends which we find in Cahria, 
** that under the sign of the bread we take the body, and under 
tiie sign of the wine we take the blood, distinctly one firom the 
other, to the end we may enjoy Jesus Christ whole and entire." 

^/nst lib. ir. c. 17. n. II. 14. C%tech. Dim. 53. Sap. lib. n. 83. Lib. nr.cH 
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And the fliiiig here most remarkable is, that Calvin says* die 
body of ** Jesus Christ is wider the bread, as the Holy Ghost 
is under the dove ;" which necessarily imports a substantial 
IHresence, nobody doubting but the Holy Ghost was substantially 
present under the form o? the dove, as, in a particular manner, 
God ever was when he appeared under some figure. 

The words he makes use of are precise : ** we do not pre- 
tend," says he, *^ that a symboUcai body is received ; as it was 
not a symbolical spirit which appeared in the baptism of our 
Lord : the Holy Ghost was then truly and substantiaUy present; 
but he rendered himself present by a visible symbol, and was 
seen in the baptism of Jesus Christ, because he truly appeared 
under the symbol, and imder the external form of the dove." 

If the body of Jesus Christ is as present to us under the 

bread as the Holy Ghost was present under the form of a dove, 

I know not what more can be desired for a real and substantial 

presence. And Calvin says all these things in a work, wherein 

Ae purposes to explain more clearly than ever how Jesus Christ 

in received, since he says them afler having long disputed with 

the Lutherans on this subject, in a book which bears this title, 

** A clear Exposition of the manner how we partake oi'the body 

of our Lord." 

4& — JinoUur ixpreukn ofCddn^ %Dhick makes Juut ChriMt present under the 

bread, as God was m the ark. 

In die same book he says,*]* ** Jesus Christ is present in the 
sacrament, as God was present in the ark, where," says he, 
**lie rendered himself truly present ; and not only in figure, but 
in his proper substance." Thus, when this mystery is very 
clearly and very plainly to be spoken of, expressions are natu- 
nfly employed, which lead the mind to the Real Presence. 

46b — CaMn says he unly disputes the manner, bvtadmits the thmg as muehastee. 
And it is for this reason, in the fourth place, that Calvin says 
here,;!; and every where else, that he disputes not of the thiiig, 
iMit only of the manner. ** I dispute not," says he, ^* about the 
presence, nor the substantial manducation, but about the manner 
both of the one and the other." He repeats, a hundred times 
over, that he agrees to the thing, and only questions which way 
it is accomplished. All his disciples speak the same language, 
and even to this day our reformed are angry when we tell them 
die body of Jesus Christ, according to their faith, is not as sub- 
stantially with them, as, according to ours, it is with us ; which 
AowB that it is a dictate of the spirit of Christianity to make 
Jesus Christ as present in the Eucharist as possible, and that 
his words naturally guide us to what is most substantiaL 

* Inst iv. c 17. n. 16, 17. Diluc exp. taiue doct opuac p. 839. Ibil p. 8444 
flbid. I last. eU Opuac p. 777, etseq. pp. 839, 844, etc 
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Thence it comes, fiftUjr, that CalTin admits of a presence that 
IS wholly miraculous and divine.* He is not like die SwiaSi 
who are angrj when jou speak to them of a miracle in the Sop* 
per : on the contrary, he is vexed when you tell him there is 
none. He is continually repeating that the mystery of the Eu- 
charist surpasses the senses; that it is an inccxnprehensible 
work of the divine power ; a secret impenetrable to the mind of 
man ; that words are wanting to express his thongfats ; and fait 
thoughts, though greatly transcendmg his expressions, &11 fiir 
beneath the summit of this unutterable mystery : ^ inBomuch,** 
says he, ^^ that he rather experiences wlmt this union is, than 
understands it :" which shows he feels, or blinks he feek, the 
efiecta, but the cause is above his reach. Accordingly, he in- 
serts in the Confession of Faith,! ** ^^ ^^ mystery, by its 
lofUness, surpasses the measure of our senses, and the whole 
order of nature ; and, forasmuch as it is celestial, cannot be ap- 
prehended, that is, comprehended, but by faith." And laboring 
to explain, in the Catechism,;|; how it is possible that '* Jesas 
Christ should make us partakers of his proper substance, con- 
sidering that his body is in heaven, and we on earth, he answers, 
**This is done by the incomprehensible virtue of his spirit, 
which, indeed, conjoins things separated by distance o( place." 

48. — «i r^fleetien an tkeu wcrdt ^f Cdhrin. 
A philosopher would easily comprehend that the divine power 
is not confined within the limits of place : the meanest capacities 
understand how they may be united in spirit and in thought, to 
what is most distant from them ; and Calvin, leading us by his 
expressions to a more miraculous union, either speaks without 
meaning, or excludes the union by faith alone. 

49. — Calvin admits a Presence which is proper and peevUar to th§ Sapper. 

Accordingly we see, sixthly, that he admits§ a participatioD 
in the Eucharist which is neither in baptism nor preaching, nnce 
he says in the Catechism, ^^ That although Jesus Christ be Uierein 
truly communicated to us, nevertheless, it is but in part, and not 
fully ;" which shows that he is otherwise given to us in the 
Supper than by faith, since faitii, beting as Uvely and perfect in 
baptism and preaching, he would be as fully given to us then is 
in the Eucharist. 

50. — The sequd of Calvin^s expressions. 

What he adds, in order to explain this fulness, is yet stronger, 

ibr there it is he says what has been already cited, that ^ Jesus 

Christ gives us his body and blood, to ascertain to us that we 

receive the fruit thereof." Here then is that fulness which we 

* Inst iv. 17, 32. ^Axl.^. \I^5S. §Ibid.5S. 
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receire in the Eucharist, and not in l>aptism or preaching: 
whence it follows, that faith alone does not give us the body and 
Mood of our Saviour ; but that this body and blood being given 
to ti8 after a special manner in the Eucharist^ ascertain to us, to 
wit, give us a certain faith, that we have part in the sacrifice 
wfaien was made of them. 

51. — The Commwmen of the unioorfAy, how retd^ aeeording to Cdvfn* 

Lastly, what Calvin lets fall, speaking even of the unworthy, 
makes appear how far a miraculous presence, independent of 
iaidi, is to be believed in this Sacrament : for, although what 
b^ most inculcates is,* that the unworthy not having faitibi, Jesus 
Chriiit is ready to come to them, but does not come in eflfect, the 
force of truth, nevertheless, obliges him to say, that *' He is 
truly offered and given to all those who are seated at the holy 
table, although he be not received with fruit, but by (he faithful 
>nly," which is the very way of speaking that we employ. 

m order tiien to understand the truth of the mystery which 

^esus Christ works in the Eucharist, it must be believed that 

is proper body is therein truly offered and given, even to the 

nworthy, and is also received, although not received with fruit : 

^ch cannot be true, if it be not also true, that what is given 

\a in this Sacrament is the proper body of the Son of God, in^ 

lependently of faith. 

>2. — CoTUmuatUm of CdvWs expressions concerning the Communion of the 

unworthy. 

Calvin confirms this again in another place, where he writes 
bus it ** In this consists tiie integrity of the Sacrament, which 
he whole world cannot violate^ to wit, that the flesh and blood 
>f Jeaus Christ are as truly given to the unworthy as to the 
kithful and elect" Whence it follows, that what is given them 
iS the flesh and blood of the Son of God independently of faith» 
nnce it is certain, according to Calvin, that they have not ^th,. 
or at least do not exercise it in this state. 

Thus have CathoUcs reason to say, that what makes the sacred 
gift, which we receive in the Eucharist, be the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ, is not the faith we have in his word, but the 
word alone by its all-powerful energy: insomuch that faith adds 
nodiiog to the truth of the body and blood, but only makes them 
profitable to us ; and nothing is more true than this saying of 
St Augustin,^ that the Eucharist is not less '' the body of our 
Lovd to Judas, than to the rest of the Apostles." 

9%,-^ tmipmriton of CdMn, which upholds thitru^ 

by the unworthy. 

The comparison which Calvin makes use of in the same place 

♦ In/IU nr. 17. 10. OpuM^ de C<Bn& Domini 1&40. tlDrt.ibi4ik33H 

I Aug. Senn. xi.. dio v^. Donu 
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still more strengthena the reality : for, mfter having Mod of the 
body and blood, what we have just seen, " That they are not 
less given to the unworthy than to the worthy," he adds, this 
happens alike as with rain, ** which, falling on a rock, runs olS 
without penetrating : in like manner," says he, ^ the im^HOOS 
repel the grace of God, and hinder its penetrating into tikem.'^ 
Observe, he here speaks of the body and blood, which, by con- 
sequence, must be given to the unworthy, as really as rain fitUs 
upon a rock. As to the substance of die rain, it falls no Ion 
on rocks and barren places, than on those where it fiructifios; 
and so, according to this comparison, Jesus Clffist must be no 
less substantially present to the obdurate than to the faithful idio 
receive his Sacrament, though only in these it fructifies. Tbe 
same Calvint tells us again with St Augustin, that the un- 
worthy who partake of his Sacrament, are those troublesome 
people who press him in the Gospel, and the faithful, who re- 
ceive him worthily, are that pious woman that touches him. 
If we consider the body only, all touch him alike : but diere is 
reason to say, those who touch him with fidth alone touch him 
truly, because they only touch him fruitfully. Can one speak 
in this manner, witiiout owning Jesus Christ is most really pres- 
ent both to the one and th^ oUier, and that these words, *« this is 
my body," have always infallibly the effect expressed by them? 

54. — CaMn speakt inemuequently, 
I am well aware that when Calvin speaks thus strongly of the 
body being given to the impious as truly as to saints,| he, ner- 
ertheless, distinguishes betwixt giving and receiving ; and that, 
in the same place, where he says, the flesh of Jesus Christ ** is 
as truly given to the unworthy as to the elect," he hath also said 
that it is not received, except by the elect alone ; but this is as 
abuse of words. For, if he means that Jesus Christ is not re- 
ceived by the unworthy in the same sense that St. John has said 
in the Gospel, '' He came unto his own, and his own received 
him not,"§ that is, believed not in him, he is in the right. But 
as those who received not Jesus Christ afler this manner, did 
not hinder, by their infidelity, his coming as truly to them as to 
the rest ; nor did they hinder " the word made flesh to dwell 
among us,"|| from being truly received, with regard to his per- 
sonal presence, in the midst of the worid, nay, even in the midst 
of the worid that knew him not and crucified him : in like man- 
ner must it be said, to speak consequently, that these wofde* 
** this is my body," render him not less present to the unworthy, 
who are guilty of his body and blood, than to the worthy who 

* Inst lib. iv. c. 17. n. S3. S. DeC oposc. p. 781. 

/ mac Exp. opQBC p. 848. t lost lib. iv. c 17, n. SI 
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approach them with faith ; and barely with respect to the coi^ 
poreal presence, he is equually received by both. 

55. — CoMh exfkdnsj «u toe ifo, thett words, TluJUsh pnfiteth nothing, 

I shall here obseire one word of Calvin's, which vindicates 
us (rom a reproach* he and his followers are continually laying 
at our door. How often do they object to us these wordsy 
** The flesh profiteth nothing T' and yet Calvin explains them 
thus,* «« The flesh profiteth nothing, of itself alone, but it prof- 
iteth together with the spirit.^ This is exactly what we say, 
and what ought to be concluded from these words : not that 
Jesus Christ does not give us the proper substance of his flesh 
independently of our faith, for he has given it, even according 
to Calvin, to the unworthy ; but, that it profiteth nothing to re- 
ceive his flesh, if it be not received together with his spirit. And 
if his spirit be not always received together with his flesh, this is 
not because it is not alwajrs there, for Jesus Christ comes to us 
full of spirit and grace ; but because, in order to receive that 
qiirit wluch he brings, ours must be opened by a lively faith. 

56L — Jhi expnanon of Bahinf that the unworthy, recording to us, receive only 

the eareass ofJesue ChrieU 

It is not, therefore, a body without a soul, or, as Calvin speaks, 
a ** carcass," which we mi^e the unworthy receive, when they 
receive the sacred flesh of Jesus Christ without profiting : no 
more than it is a carcass and a body without soul and spirit, 
which Jesus Christ gives them, even in the sentiments of Calvin 
himself, t It is but a vain exaggeration to call that body a car- 
cass, wluch is known to be animated ; for Jesus Christ, risen 
firom the dead, dies now no more ; he hath life in him, and not 
oniv that life which makes the body Uve, but that life also which 
enhvens the soul. Jesus Christ, wherever he comes, carries 
with him life and grace. He brought with, and in him, his 
whole virtue with respect to the crowd, that thronged about him; 
but ** this virtue went not forth," but in behalf of that woman 
who touched him with faith. So, when Jesus Christ gives him- 
self to the unworthy, he comes to them with the same virtue and 
spirit %diich he sheds on the faithful ; but this virtue and spirit 
act only on those who believe ; and, on all these points, Calvin 
must speak the same things we do, to speak consequently. 

But, it is very true, he does not speak them. True, that, al- 
dMugh he says we are partakers of the proper substance of the 
iNMly and blood of Jesus Christ, he will Imve this substance only 
aaitod to us by faith ; and after all, in spile of these great words 

*DiIiic.Ex.tiiMisc.p.85». t Imt IT. xm n. 33. Epi ftd Mut SchaL 1^ 947. 
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of Proper Substance, his design is, to own notfiing else in d» | 
Eucharist but a presence of vfatue. 

It is true, likewise, that afler he had said,* we are paitiken 
of the ** proper substance*' of Jesus Christ, be refuses to nj, 
M be is reallv and substantially present ;" as if the partidpstioa 
were not of like nature with the presence, and the proper lob- 
stance of a thing could ever be received when it is present oolj 
by ita virtue. 

SS.—nr dudu themkmU wkUkkM cwfuintke Simper. 

By the same artifice he shifts off that great miracle wbick he 

' dimself is sensible he is obliged to own in the Eucharist ; it is, 

said he, an incomprehensible secret, a miracle surpassing all 

sense and understanding of man. And what is this secret, this 

miracle 1 Calvin thinks he has expressed it in these woids :t 

** Is it reason which teaches us, that the soul, immortal tnd 

spiritual by ita creation, is enlivened by the flesh of Jesus Christi 

and that so powerful a virtue flows from heaven on the earth T 

But he deludes us and himself too. The singular miracle which 

the Holy Fathers, and, after them, all Christians ever believed 

in the Eucharist, does not regard that virtue precisely which the 

flesh of Jesus Christ derives from the incarnation. The miracle 

consists in the verifying of these words, ** this is my body,'* 

when nothing but mere bread appears to the eye, and in the gi?' 

ing the same body, at the same time, to so many diflerent per* 

sons. It was in order to explain these incomprehensible wonderSi i 

that the Fathers alleged all the other miracles of the divine 

power, the changing of water into wine, and all the other changes, | 

even that great change which of nothing made all things, fist | 

Calvin's miracle is not of this nature, not even a miracle thit | 

is peculiar to the sacrament of the Eucharist, nor a sequel frcNH 

these words, *' this is my body." It is a miracle which is wrought I 

in the Eucharist and out of the Eucharist, and which, to sprak ' 

the truth, is what essentially flows from the very mystery of the | 

incarnation. i 

Bd.—Cdvin U unnbU of the innffieieney of his Doetniu to explmn the wtbrodt 

of the Evchariit. 

Calvin himself was aware that some other miracle was to be 
sought in the Eucharist. He has expressed as much in several 
places of his works, but particularly in the Catechism :j; ** How 
comes it to pass," says he, ** that Jesus Christ makes us partaken 
of the proper substance of his body, considering his body is in 
heaven, and we on earth." In this consists the miracle of the 
Eucharist. What does Calm answer to this, and what do all 
Calvinista answer \iith him ? ** That the incomprehensible vir- , 
tue of the Holy Ghost, indeed, conjoins things separated b/ 
^ 2 DeCena. apuac p. 775. \ Diluc Ezp. opusc 845. { Dim. 53. 
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distance of place.'^ Does he mean to speak like a Catholic^ 
and say, the Holy Ghost can every where render present what 
ke has a mind to give in substance? I understand him, and ac- 
knowledge the true miracle of the Eucharist. Would he say 
Ihat things separated, and remainiog separated as far as heaven 
is from earth, are, nevertheless, united, substance to subtance ? 
^This is no miracle of the Almighty, but a chimerical and con* 
traJictory proposition, which nobody can understand. 

$fk^-^The Cdviniais didnoi to maeh tidmU a mbracU iiV the EuektarUtf a$ thef/ 

were sensUtU one oi^lU to he admiUed. 

fiut in reaUty, to speak the truth, neither Calvin nor the Cal- 
yinists do admit of any miracle in the Eucharist. A presence 
by £iith, and a presence by virtue, is not miraculous ; the sua 
has as much virtue, and produces as great effects, at as great a 
distance. If^ therefore, Jesus Christ be only present in virtue, 
there can be no miracle in the Eucharist ; for which reason the 
Swiss, men naturally sincere, who have no other use for words 
than to spesdi jastas they think, would never hear it mentioned. 
Calvin, in this more penetrating, very well saw with all the 
Fathers and all the faithful, that, in these words, '' this is my 
body," there was as clear a mark of omnipotence, as in these 
«* let there be light." To answer this idea, it was necessary, 
at least, to sound high the name of a miracle ; but in the main, 
nobody was less disposed than Calvin to beUeve one in the Eu- 
charist ; otherwise, why does he continually upbraid us that we 
confound the laws of nature, that a body cannot be in several 
places, nor be given us whole and entire under the form of a 
morsel of bread 1 Is not this reasDning derived from philoso- 
phy '{ Undoubtedly ; and, nevertheless, Calvin, who all along 
employs it, declares in many places,* '^ that he will not make 
use of natural, nor philosophical reasons, of which he makes no 
account," but of Scripture only. And why ? because, on one 
hand, he cannot divest himselt* of them, nor so far raise himself 
above man as to despise them ; and, on the other hand, he is 
very sensible that receiving them in matters .of religion, is not 
only destroying the mystery of the Eucharist, but all the nijrs- 
ieries of Christianity at once. 

$1. — The perpUxitits and cotUradUtiont of CaMn in the defence qfthefiguraHoo 

sense. 

The same confusion appears when these words, ** This is my 

Body," are to be explained. AH his books, all his sermons, all 

his discourses, are full of the figurative interpretation, and the 

figure metonymy, which puts the sign for the thing. This is 

the way of speikin;jr, which he calls '^ sacramental," which he 

will have the Apostles beforehand well accustomed to, when 

* Diluc. Exp. opuac p. 858. 
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dnt iMiitaled tbe 8«p|Mer. Tin Rock liw Cbrii«» the 
|^M»h m tke FmmofwtTf Circimieinoo is the CoTcoBBt, *^ T^ik m 
B^ Bodj," aeeofdnig to him, we ftU the same wmjm of ipedc- 
iag ; and thii w what jroa find in eyerj page. 

IVhether or not he awe fiilW aatwfied with dus, die loBom 
pnaaage will make appear.* it is taken oot of a book entide^ 
•^Acwar ExptenatioB," aheadr by me qooted, and which wu 
written against Heahuaius, a Lutheran miniater. *« BdwU," 
mra Cal^o, ** how this hog makea us apeak. In thia phrue, 
TJkit it my Bodff^ there ia a figure like to this ;" Circumciaoa 
ia the Corenantt the Rock was Christ, the Lamb ia the Pkss- 
lyver. ** The Forger imagined he was prattling at table^ ud 
apending his wit among his gnests. Never will such fooleriefl 
he found in our wiitings ; but, in (^ain words, this is what we 
aay, viz. when we talk of Sacraments, a certain and particalar 
way of speaking, usual in Scripture, must be followed. Thus, 
without escaping under the covert of a figure, we think it eiiou|^ 
to say, what would be clear to the whole world, did not them 
beasts obscure even the sun himself, that the figure metonTiny 
must here be owned, whereby the name of the thing is given to 
the sign." 

6S.— FFAoe Uwaatkat pHxxUd Mm. 
Had Heshusius fallen into such a contradiction, Calvin would 
certainly have told him in plain terms he was drunk ; but Calvin 
was sober, I must own, and when he confounds himself, it is 
because he does not find in his own expositions what can please 
him. Ho disowns here what he says through every page ; be 
rejects that figure with contempt which he is forced to betake 
himself to again the same moment ; in a word, he can stand to 
nothing he says, and is ashamed of his own doctrine. 

tX-^JJe taw further into the difficulty than the rest of the Saeramentarians.— 

How he endeavored to dear it. 

It must be owned, nevertheless, that he was more exact than 
die rost of the Sacramentarians, and besides the superiority of 
his wit, the dispute which had been -so long on foot, had given 
him leisure more fully to digest this matter. For he does not 
atand so much upon allegories and parables, — I am the door, I 
am the vine, — ^nor on other expressions of the like nature, which 
always carry their own expositions with them so clear and man- 
ifest, that a child even could not be mistaken.! And besides, if 
because Jesus Christ made use of allegories and parables, evetj 
thing was to be understood in that sense ; he plainly saw that 
would be nothing but filling the whole gospel with confusion. 

To remedy this. Calving bethought himself of these forms of 

* Dihtc Exp. opusc p. 861. f Admon. ulL ad Westph. oposc p. 81!i 
/ 9 Dof. opusc p. 781, etc *, pp. «YS^^\V^V^«iti^ 
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ezpresflion which he colls ^ sacramental," whe fc in the sign is 
put for the thing ; and, by admitting them in the Eucharist, ^^ch« 
liejond doubt, is a sacrament, he believes he has found a cer* 
tain means of establishing in it a figure, without bringing Ihe 
same into a precedent for other matters. 

Hi — The Bxmmples which he drew from ScHphire, — That of Cfktmncitkm^ 

which confutes inttead of oerving him. 

He also brought more apposite examples from scripture than 
any of the Protestant writers before him. The chief difficulty 
by in finding out a sign of institution, wherein, at the institution 
itself, the name of the thing is immediately given to the sign 
without preparing the mind for it, and this with the proper word 
by which this sign is instituted. The question was, whether 
any such example could be found in scripture. Catholics main- 
tained there could not ; and Calvin thought to convince them by 
this text of Genesis, in which Almighty God, speaking of cir- 
cumcision which he instituted, named it the Covenant : — " My 
covenant," says he, " shall be in your flesh."* But he was 
plainly mistaken, since Almighty God, before he had said, *' my. 
Covenant shall be in your flesh," had said already, '* it shall be 
a sign of the covenant." The sign was therefore instituted 
before the name of the thing was given to it, and the mind, by 
this exordium, prepared to the understanding of what ensued : 
from whence it follows, that our Saviour should have prepared 
tiie minds of the apostles, in order to take the sign for the thingi 
had he designed to have given this sense to these words, — 
** This is my Body — this is my Blood ;" but having not done 
this, it is to be beheved he intended to leave the words in their 
natural and obvious sense. Calvin owns as much himself, since, 
by sa3mfig that the apostles ought already to have been accus- 
tomed to these sacramental Ways of speaking, he owns it would 
have been incongruous to employ such, had they not been ac- 
customed to them. As it then manifestly appears they could 
not be accustomed to give the name of a thing to the sign of 
institution, widiout being forewarned, and there being no example 
of this nature in the Old or New Testament, from Calvin's own 
principles, it must be concluded against Calvin, that Jesus Christ 
ought not to have spoken in this sense, and had he done it, hitr 
Apostles would not have understood him. 

95,— Another example whUh midkes nothing to the qtust%on,tix, that the Ckmrck 

it abo caUed the Body ofJetut Chritt. 

And, indeed, the truth is, although he placed his chief strengtfi 

in tfiese ways of speaking, by him called sacramental, and in all 

intricacies, ever guided lumself by this chie, he is so Iitde satis* 

fied tiierewidi, that he sa3rs in o^er places, that ibe 9criflmt9 

♦ Gta, xfi. It. IM, II. 
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■aming Ae Qiiireli the Bodj of our Lord, i» the diief support 
of hiti doctrine. To make this his chief defencet shows bimi 
indeed, conscious of his weakness. Is the Church the sign of 
our Lord's body, aa Calrin makes the bread to bet* By no 
means ; she is his body, as he is her head, by that so commoa 
a way of speaking, by which a whole nation, and the prince who 
governs them, are represented as a kind of natural body, winch 
hath its head and members. What can then be the reason, that 
aAer Cnlvhi had kid his main stress on these sacramental ways 
of speaking, he depends sdll more on a manner of speakings 
which is absohitely of another kind : unless it be, that to support 
a figure of which he stands in need, he calls to his assistance 
all the figuratire ways of speech, of what nature soeTertheybe, 
what little coherence soever they may have ? 

C6. — Calvin makes new efforti to preserve the idea of the RealUy, 
The rest of his doctrine gives him no less pain, and the vio- 
lent expressions he makes use of plainly discover it. We have 
•een how be will have the jflesh of Jesus Christ to penetrale as 
by its substance. I have taken notice that, notwithstanding alt 
these great words, he means no more by them, than that it pene- 
trates us by its virtue ; but this manner of speaking appearing 
weak to him, in order to mix the substance therewith, he makes 
us receive in the Eucharist,| as it were, " an extract of the 
Flesh of Jesus Christ, upon condition, however, that it remain 
in heaven, and from its substance life flow down upon us ;" as 
if we received the quintessence and the choicest part of bia 
flesh, the rest abiding in heaven. I will not say he believed it 
so ; but only, that the grounds of doctrine not being able to 
8u;>ply him wherewith to answer the idea of reality he was so 
full of, he supplied this defect by far-fetched, unheard-of^ and 
extravagant expressions. 

67. — He cannot anstoer the idea ofRealOyy which our Saviour^a UuShUim 

impresses on the mind. 

That T may not here dissemble any part of Calvin's doctrine, 
concerning the communication which we have with Jesus Christ, 
I am obliged to say, he seems in some places to make Jesua 
Christ as present in Baptism as in the Supper ; for^ in general, 
lie distinguishes three things in the sacrament besides the sign| 
— " the signification, which consists in the promises ; the matter 
or the substance, which is Jesus Christ, with his death and 
resurrection ; and the effect, namely, sanctification, Ufe eternal, 
and all the graces which Jesus Christ brings to us." Calvia 
acknowledges all these things, as well in the Sacrament of 
Baptism,^ as in that of the Supper ; and he teaches of Baptism 

♦Xnst,jV. 17, tDilacExi^ai.op^]scV.e64. t ^stT lib. iv. c zviL n. IL 
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in particular, ihat^ *• the Blood of Jesus Christ is not less pres* 
ent to wash souls, than the water to wash bodies ; and, according 
to St. Paul, we are indeed there clothed with Jesus Christ, smd 
our clothing does not less encompass, than our nourishment 
penetrates us." Hereby, then, he openly declares that Jesus 
Christ is as present in Baptism, as in the Supper ; and the conk 
sequence from his doctrine, I own, naturally leads him to it ; 
for, after all, he neither admits of any other presence in the 
Supper than by faith, nor of any faith in the Supper but what 
18 in Baptism ; consequently, I am far from pretending he ad« 
mits in it any other presence in effect. What I pretend to show 
is, the perplexity he is cast into by these words, " This is my 
Body." For either he must confound all mysteries, or he must 
be able to give a reason why Jesus Christ spoke no where else 
but in the Supper with this energy. If his body and blood be 
as present, and as really received every where else, there was no 
reason to choose these emphatic words for the Eucharist rather 
than for baptism ; and the eternal wisdom would have spoken 
in vain. This very thing will be the everlasting and inevitable 
confusion of those who defend the figurative sense. On one 
side, the necessity of allowing somc^ing particular to the Eu- 
charist with respect to the presence of the Body ; and on the 
other, the impossibility of doing this, according to their princi- 
ples, will always involve them in perplexities from which they 
can never disengage themselves ; and to extricate himself was 
what made Calvin use so many strong expressions relating to the 
Eucharist, which he never durst apply to baptism, though there 
was the same reason for doing it, according to his principles. 

68. — The C<dvinist8 in the main have abandoned Calvin. — Hoio he is explained 

in the book called the Preservative. 

His expressions are so violent, and the turns he here gives 
to his doctrine are so strained, that his disciples have been forced 
to abandon him in the main, nor can I but observe in this place 
a notorious variation in the Calvinistic doctrine ; inasmuch as 
tfie Calvinists now-a-days, undeir pretext of interpreting Calvin's 
words, reduce them to nothing at all. To receive the ** proper 
substance of Jesus Christ" is, according to them,f nothing else 
hut receiving him " by his virtue, by his efficacy, by his merit," 
the very things which Calvin had rejected as insufficient. All 
that we can hope from these great words, " the proper substance" 
of Jei9us Christ received in tiie Supper, is only this,| viz. that 
what we there receive, is not the substance of another : but, as 
for his substance it is no more received, than the substance of 
the sun is received by the eye when enlightened by its rays : the 
meaning of which is, that they are indeed quite strangers now to 
* Diloe. Exp. opusc. p. 864. t Preserv. p. 195. t VfAd. p. 19^ 
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dwt proper subttance so much inculcated by Cahrin. If they 
defend it« it is only from a point of honors and lest they should 
geem too openly to recant ; and if Calvin, who abetted it with so 
much force in his books, had not also inserted it in the Cate- 
chisms and Confession of Faith, it would have long since been 
quite abandoned. 

68. — Jk iequd •fVu exfUauHomM given to Calvm'f Maoris. 

The same may be said of tiiose words of Calvin and of die 
Catechism, viz. that Jesus Christ is received fully in the £a- 
charist, but in preaching and baptism ** in part only."* This, 
naturally understood, implies, that the Eucharist haUi something 
particular in it, which baptism and preaching have not : no such 
thing ; it means now no more, than three are more than two ; 
that, after having received grace by baptism and instruction by 
the word, when to all this God adds Uie Eucharist, grace in- 
creases, and is strengthened, and we possess Jesus Christ more 
perfectly. Thus, all the perfection of the Eucharist is its coming 
in the last place ; and although, in instituting it, Jesus Christ 
made use of such particular terms, it hath nothing particular not- 
withstanding, nothing more than baptism, unless, perhaps, a new 
sign ; and Calvin^s talking so big of the proper substance was 
all to no manner of purpose. 

By this means, the explanations now given to Calvin's words, 
and to those .of the Catechism and Confession of Faith, under 
the pretext of interpretation, are a real variation in doctrine, and 
a proof that the illusions, by which Calvin endeavored to blind 
mankind, in order to keep up a notion of reality, could not long 
subsist. 

. 70. — Whether there be nothing in these passages of CalvtHf but bare defects 

of expression. 

To cover this manifestly weak side of the sect, it is true, the 

Calvinists answer,f that from these expressions we reproach 

them with, at most nothing can be concluded but that, perchance, 

the terms employed by them in explaining their doctrine at the 

beginning might not be quite so proper. But to answer in this 

manner, is affecting that they did not see the difficulty. What 

ought to be concluded from these expressions of Calvin and the 

Calvinists is, that the words of our Saviour had, at first, do what 

they would, made such an impression of reality on their minds, 

as they never could come up to by words, and which, ailerwards, 

forced them upon expressions, which, having no sense in their 

belief, give testimony to ours ; which is not only imposing on 

themselves by an erroneous way of speaking, but confessing aa 

error in the lidng itself, and, even in their confession of faithi 

bearing the stamp of their own conviction. 

♦ Pim, 62. Preserv. p. 197. t Preserv, Ibid. p. 104^ 
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71. — Cdvin wished to hme understood more than in rediiy he sM. 

For instance, when he is forced to say, on one side, that the 
proper substance of the body and blood of our Lord is received ; 
and on the other, that they are only received by their virtue, as 
the sun is received by its rays, this is confounding himself and 
Uttering contradictions. 

Then again, when he is forced to say on one side, that the 
j»roper substance of the body and blood of Jesus Christ is as 
much received, in the Calvinistic supper as in that of the Cath- 
olics, and that there is no difference but in the manner ; and on 
the other side, that the body and blood of Jesus Christ are as 
far distant from the faithful as heaven is from earth, and that a 
Real and Substantial Presence is, aflter all, one and the same 
thing with an absence, at so prodigious a distance ; this is a 
prodigy unheard of in human language, and such- expressions 
only serve to make us see they would fain have it in their 
power to say, what, according to their own principles, they can* 
not say in reason. 

72. — Why Heretics are obliged to imitate the language of the Church, 

And that I may show once for all, not to come back to it 
again, the consequence of these expressions of Calvin and the 
first Calvinists ; let us reflect, that never as yet could any here- 
tics be found, that did not affect to speak like the Church. The 
Arians and Socinians say, as well as we, that Jesus Christ is 
God, but improperly, and by representation, because he acts in 
the name of God, and by God's authority. The Nestorians 
make no difficulty of saying, that the Son of God and the Son 
of Mary are but the same person ; but just as an ambassador 
is the same person with the Prince he represents. Shall we say 
that they hold the same principles as the Catholic Church, and , 
only differ in the way of expressing their thoughts ? On^the con- 
trary, it will be said, they speak like her wi&out thinking like 
her, because falsehood is forced at least to mimic truth. With 
relation to proper substance and such Uke expressions in the 
works of Csdvin and the Calvinists, the case is just the same. 

7X^The triumph of Truth. 

Here we may observe the conspicuous triumph of Catholic 
Yerity, inasmuch as the literal sense of the words of Jesus 
Christ, which we defend, af\er forcing Luther to maintain it, 
however contrary to his inchnations, as hath been seen, hath also 
forced Calvin, who denies it, to confess nevertheless so many 
tilings, which make for, and establish it in an invincible manner. 

74. — jS passage in Calvin for a Real Presence, independent of FaitK, 

Before I quit this subject, 1 must observe one passage in 
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Calvin,* which afibrding great room for speculation, I question 
whether I shall be able to dive to the bottom of it. It concerns 
the Lutherans, who, without destroying the bread, enclose the 
body in it. ** If," says he, ^* what they pretend, be only dns, 
that, whilst the bread is presented in the mystery, the body is 
also prcHented at the same time, because truth is inseparable 
from its sign, this is what I shall not much oppose." 

Here is, then, a thing which he neither altogether approves 
nor disapproves. It is a middle opinion, betwixt his own and 
that of the g nerality of the Lutherans : an opinion establishing 
the body inseparable from the sign ; by consequence, indepen- 
dently of faith, since it is certain, that, without it, the sign may 
be received : and what is this else, but the opinion, which I 
have attributed to Bucer and Melancthon, whereby they admit 
a Ueal Presence, even in the communion of the unworthy, and 
without the assistance of faith ; requiring this Presence to ac- 
company the sign as to time, but not to be confined to, or con- 
•tained In it, as to place? This is what Calvin will not much 
oppose ; that is, he does not much disapprove of a Real Pres- 
ence inseparable from the sacrament, and independent of faith. 

75. — Ceremonies rejected by Catvm, 

I have endeavored to make known the doctrine of this second 
Patriarch of the new Reformation, and persuade myself I have 
discovered what it was that gave him so much authority in that 
party. It appeared he had new ideas about imputed justice, 
which was the groundwork of the Refonnation, and about the 
Eucharist which had divided them for so long a time ; but there 
was still a third point, which greatly enhanced his credit among 
those who valued themselves for men of wit. It was his bold- 
. ness in rejecting ceremonies much beyond whatever the Luther- 
ans had done,f for they had made it a law to themselves, to 
retain those which were not manifestly contrary to their new 
tenets. But on this head Calvin was inexorable. He con- 
demned Melancthon, who, in his opinion, thought ceremonies 
of too little a concern ; and if the worship, introduced by him, 
appeared to some too naked, even this had a new charm for the 
men of taste and spirit, who thought thereby to radse themselves . 
above their senses, and soar beyond the vulgar. And because 
the Apostles had written little on ceremonies, which they were , 
satisfied with establishing by practice, or often left to the dis- 
posal of each Church, the Calvinists boasted, above all the I 
Reformers, that they adhered with the greatest purity to the 
letter of Scripture, which in England and Scotland gave them 
the name of Puritans. . 

* InaU iv. p. 17, n. 1^ \^^. vjlMfiL, pw 180» 6t& 
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76. — What opinion the other- Prolestania had of the CaJvinists. 

' By this means Calvin refined upon, and outstripped the first 
anthers of the new Reformation. The party which bore his 
naxe was hated extremely by all the other Protestants, who 
looked upon them as the most haughty, restless, and seditious 
of any that had appeared as yet. 'Ihere is no need of alleging 
irh it has, in several places, been written of them by James I, 
Kin ^ of England and Scotland. He makes, nevertheless, an 
exception in favor of Puritans of other countries, thinking it 
enough to publish, from his own experience, that he knew none 
more dangerous, or greater enemies to the regal power, than 
those he hid met with in his own kingdoms. Calvin made much 
progress in France ; and this great kingdom, by the attempts 
of his followers, saw itself on the very brink of ruin : so that he 
WSL8 in France much like what Luther was in Germany : and 
Wittenberg, which gave the new Gospel its first birth, was 
rivalled by Geneva, where ruled this head of the second party 
of the new Reformation. 

77. — CdvitiU pride. 

How much smitten he was with this glory, we shall perceive 
by a few words he wrote to Melancthon.* " I own myself," 
says he, " much your inferior ; yet am nowise ignorant to wha* 
a degree God has raised me on this theatre, nor can our friend- 
ship be violated without injuring the Church." To see himself 
as it were, exposed upon a grand theatre, and t e eyes of all 
Europe turned upon him; to see himself advanced to the fore- 
most rank by his eloquence ; to be conscious of the name he 
had acquired, and an authority revered by such a party made 
Calvin no longer able to contain himself; to him this was too 
idluring a charm, and it is the same charm that has made all 
hereaiarchs. 

78. — Hia booiting. 

It was from a sense of this secret pleasure that, in his answer 
to Balduinus,'}* his great adversary, he thus expressed himself: 
^ He tells me, with reproach, that I have no children, and that 
Grod has snatched away the son he had bestowed upon me* 
Ought I to be thus reproached 1 I, who have so many thousands 
of children throughout all Christendom !" To which he adds, 
* To all France is known my irreproachable faith, my integrity, 
nj patience, my watchfulness, my moderation, and my assiduous 
abors for the service of the Church ; things that, from my early 
routhv stand proved by so many illustrious tokens. With the 
lupport of such a conscience, to be able to hold i^y station to 
be very end of life, is enough for me." 

♦ 1^ Calv. p. 195. I Resp. ad 3ald. |nt. opqsc Calv. p. 370, 
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79.— TAc differeAce behoeen LiOker and CaMn, 
He had so much oxtolled the holy ostentation and magoBr 
nimity of Luther, that ho was not easy till he had followed the 
example ; although, to avoid the ridicule which Luther fell into, 
he fwrticularly set up for the character of modesty, as one who 
had a mind to havo it in his power to brag, that ** he was with- 
out pride, and feared nothing so much as boasting :"* so that 
the difTercnce between Luther's and Calvin's ostentation is, that 
Luther, who was hurried away by the impetuosity of his temper, 
over thoughtless of moderation or restraint, praised himself as 
it were in transport : but the self-commendations Calvin fell into, 
in Hpito of all the laws of modesty which he had set to himself, 
burst from the centre of his heart, and violently broke throu^ 
all barriers. How pleasing was he in his own eyes, when he 
commends so much! *' His own frugality, his incessant labors, 
his constancy in dangers, his watchfulness to comply with his 
charge, his indefatigable application to extend the kingdom of 
Christ Jesus, his integrity in defending the doctrine of piety 
and the serious occupation of his whole life in the meditation 
of heavenly things." Nothing Luther ever said came up to 
this, nor did the sallies of unbridled passion ever make him say 
BO much as Calvin utters of himself in cold blood. 

80. — IIow Calvin boasted of kU eloquence. 

Nothing delighted him more than the glory of writing well ; 
and Wcstphalus, a Lutheran, having called him a declaimer, 
" Do what he will," says Calvin, ** nobody will ever give him 
credit, and the whole world is fully satisfied how well I know 
how to press an argument, and how distinct is that conciseness 
iiith which I write. "J 

This is giving to himself, in three words, the whole glory that 
the art of eloquence can bestow on man. Here is, at least, a 
commendation which Luther never arrogated to himself; for 
though he was one of the sprightliest orators of his age, so far 
from making it appear that he valued himself for eloquence, be 
took a pleasure in saying he was a poor monk, bred up in 
schools and obscurity, unacquainted with the art of speaking. 
fiut Calvin, wounded in this tender part, flies out, and, at the 
expense of modesty, cannot forbear saying that nobody delivers 
his thoughts more distinctly, or argues more strongly than himself. 

81. — CaMn*i eloquence. 

Let us then allow him this glory, since he is so fond of it, of 

having written as well as any of that age ; nay, if he deairea 

it, let us even set him above Luther : for, ailthough Luther had 

something more original and lively, Calvin, inferior in geniuii 

« 9 DeC ad Westp. ofp\»c 7^ \\!diiL%tiU tSI>«£791. 
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fleems to cany it by dint of study* Luther triumphed in speak- 
ing ; but Calvin's pen was more correct, especially in Latin ; 
•nd his style, which was more serious, was also much more 
coberent and more chastened. They both spoke their native 
knguage in perfection : the vehemence of both was extraordi- 
iMuy ; both gained many disciples and admirenT by their talents ; 
elated with tiieir success, they both despised the Fathers ; both 
were impatient of contradiction, nor did their eloquence ever 
flow more copiously than when fraught with contumelies. 
82. — His temper at viUentf hut towrer than X.vt&cr's. 

Whoever blushed at those expressions which Luther's arro^ 
gance drew from his pen, will not be less confounded at the 
excesses of Calvin : Ms adversaries are always knaves, fools, 
rogues, drunkards, furies, madmen, beasts, bulls, asses, dogs, 
swine ; and Calvin's fine style is polluted with this filth through 
every page. Be they Catholics or Lutherans, it is all one to 
hiin, he spares none. Westphalus's school is to him a stinking 
hog-sty. The Lutherans' supper is almost always called a sup« 
per of Cyclopes, ^ at which a barbarity may be seen becoming 
Scythians;"^ if he is used to say that the devil drives on 
Papists, he repeats a hundred timesl he has bewitched the 
** Lutherans, and that he cannot comprehend why he, above all 
others, is assaulted by them, unless it be that Satan, whose vile 
slaves they are, so much the more urges them on against him, 
as he sees his labors more useful to the Church than theirs." 

The individuals whom he treats thus were the chief and most 

renowned among the Lutherans. Amidst these invectives he 

still boasts of his sweetness ;"][, and after having stuffed his book 

with all that can be imagined, not only most bitter, but also most 

atrocious, he thinks he comes well off by 8aying,§ ** That he 

was so remote from any gall, when he penned these injurious 

taunts, that he himself, upon reading his work over again, stood 

quite astonished that so much harsh language could have ever 

been uttered by him, and his heart still void of bitterness. It 

was," says he, ** the heinousness of the subject which alone 

furnished him with all these abusive words, which stood ready 

to bolt from him. After all, he is not displeased that these stupid 

Creatures have, at last, smarted under the lash, and hopes this 

may help to mend them." Tet he does not refuse to own he 

bas said something more than he would have done, and that the 

remedy applied by him was a little too violent. But, after this 

nodest confession, he indulges his passion more than ever, and 

n the very same breath that he interrogates, " Dog, dost thou 

niderstaiid me ? Madman, dost thou comprehend me ? Dost 

« Omuc. p. 799. Ibid. pp. 803, 837. f Diluc Expos. Ibid. p. 839. 
I 9 DeC in Wwtph. f Uit Adm. pw 795. 
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thou tike me right, great bean?" he adds, ^that he m well 

plc.iaed that the contumelie.'i men load him with are not retdl- \ 

idt(*il."* L .ther's paddion« compart with this, was meekness i 

itself; aid* should a cofnparLM>n k>e instituted between them, I 
there ia nut a man who hud not rather stand the brunt ol* the 

im.R't.ioud and indolent fury of the one« than of the profoimd i 

and bitter malice of the other, who brags of being cool in the I 

dtHgorgiug of such a flow of rancor upan all that come in his way. /, 

BX — Tke coHUmpi he has for the Fatken, . ■ 

Ruth of them, aAer their attacks on mortal men, tiimod tbeir i 
mail *e against heaven, by openly despising the authorily o*' the 
I loly Kacherri. Every body knows how o'ten Calvin had tran.pled 
on their deciniona, what a pleasure he took in taking them to task 
like d;:hool-l)oys, in giving them their lessons, and the outraseoui 
manner whereby he thought to e!ude their unanimous coosent, 
by saying, ibr instance,t *^ that these good men followed, with- 
out dts:*reti jn, a custom that prevailed without reason, and whidi 
was but a little wl.ile in getting into vogue." 

84. — The Fnlkera make tkemMehes renpected fry PnUstants in tpiU of them. 
The subject he then had in hand was prayer for the dead. 
All his wii:in<;s are full of the I'ke discourses. But, in spite of 
hr>retir*al pride, the authority of the Fathers and ecclesia.stical 
antiquity lies wei.^hty on their minds. For all Calvin^s avowed 
contempt of the I athcrs, he cites them, nevertheless, as wit- 
nossos, whose authority it is not lawful to reject, when, af^er 
quoting them, he writes those words : J " What will they say to 
the ancient Church '( will they damn the ancient Church, or will 
they banish St Angustin out of the Church?" The ver)- same 
might be retorted on him, rc^rding the subject of prayer for 
the dead, and in the rest ; where it is certain, and o(\en by his 
own conrcssion, that he hath the Fathers against him. But with- 
out eutcrinp^ into this paiticular dispute, I am satisfied with bav- 
in 5 observed that our Reformists are oflen constrained by the 
force of truth, to rcspert the sentiments of the Fathers more 
than their doctrine and inclination carries them to. 

85. — Whether Caltin ever varied in his doctrine. 

Those who have seen the endless variations of Luther may 
inquire whether Calvin fell into the same fault. To which I 
shall answer, that, besid^'s a mare coherent way of thinking* he 
had the advantage of writing a long time at\er the beginning of 
the pretended Reformation ; so that matters having been already 
much discussed, and doctors having h.td leisure to digest thenOt 
Calvin's doctrine seems more uniform thim that of Luther. But, 
however, we shall see hereafler (whether from a policy usual 

*0pu3c833. t Tr.de ReCEUxi. X^DeCo^iuc. 777. Admon.ul. 836. Ibid. 
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to the heads of new sects to mend and perfect their own work, 
or, by a necessity common to those who fall into error) that Calvin 
also varied very much, not only in his own particular writings, 
but also in the public acts, which he drew in the name of all his 
followers, or which he inspired them with. And even to go no 
further, upon considering only what I have already related of 
his doctrine, we may have seen that it abounds with contradic- 
tions, that he follows not his own principles, and, with great 
words, says just nothing. 

86. — YtKri^a^na vn the JhU of the Cdmnbts.—The Jigreemeniof Geneva am^ 
pared with the Cateehitm and the Canfetnon of France, — 1554. 

And if we make never so httle reflection on those acts which 
he framed, or which the Calvinists, with his approbation, pub- 
lished in five or six years' time,* neither he nor they can in any 
way clear themselves of the guilt of having expounded their 
fiu& with a criminal dissimulation. In 1554, we have seen a 
solemn agreement made between those of Geneva and Zurich ; 
it was drawn by Calvin, and the common faith of these two 
Churches is there set forth. '' Concerning the Supper, no more 
is said there than that these words, ' This is my body,' must not 
be taken precisely in a literal sense, but figuratively ; so that 
the name of the body and blood is by metonymv given to the 
bread and wine which signify them ; and that if Jesus Christ 
nourishes us by the food of his body, and the drink of his blood, 
this is done by faith and the virtue of the Holy Ghost, without 
any transfusion or other mixture of substance, but because we 
have life by his body once sacrificed, and his blood once shed 
for us." If, in this *' agreement," we find nothing mentioned 
either of the proper *« substance" of the body and blood received 
in the Supper, or of the incomprehensible miracles of this Sacra- 
ment, or such like things as have been remarked in the Cate- 
chism and the Confession of Faith of the French Calvinists, 
the reason is obvious. Namely, because the Swiss, as hath 
appeared, and those of Zurich, having been Instructed by Zuin- 
glius, would never come into the notion of any miracle in the 
Supper ; and satisfied with a virtual presence, knew not the 
meaning of that communication of proper substance, which Cal- 
vin and the Calvinists kept such a stir about : in order, there- 
fore, to come to an agreement, these things were necessarily to 
be suppressed, and such a confession of faith as the Swiss could 
accept was to be presented to them. 

87v-^ third Confession of Faith sent into Germany,^! 557. 

To these two confessions of faith drawn by Calvin, one for 
France, the other to please the Swiss, a third also during his 

* Opma CaL 758. Hosp. An. 1554. Ait zziL zziiL 
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fife was added in favor of the German Protestants. Beza and 
Farcl, deputed hy the reformed churches of France and that of 
Geneva in 1557, carried it to Worms, where the Princes and 
States of the Augsburg Confession were bssembled. The de- 
sign was to engage them to intercede, in the Calvinists^ bebal( 
with Henry 11, who, treading in the steps of Francis I, his father, 
did his utmost to depress them. The expressions of ** prq)er 
substance,*' readily laid aside when the Swiss were treated with, 
were not fi>rgotten now : nay, so many other things were added, 
and so much said, that, how all this can be reconcileable with 
the doctrine of a figurative sense is past my skill to discover. 
For it is there said,* ^'That not only tlie benefits of Jesus Christ 
are received in the Supper, but even his proper flesh and sub- 
stance : that the body of the Sod of God is not there proposed 
to us in figure only and by signification symbolically or typically 
as a memorial of Jesus Christ absent, but that he is truly and 
certainly rendered present with the symbols, which are not mere 
signs. And if," said they, *^ we add, that the manner whereby 
this body is given to us is symbolical and sacramental, this is 
not because if is only figurative, but by reason that, under dw 
Hpecies of things visible, God offers to us, gives to us, and, with 
tlie symbols, renders present to us, that which is there signified 
to us ; and this we say, to the end it may appear that in the 
Supper we retain the proper body and the proper blood of Jesus 
Christ ; and, if any dispute still remain, it concerns nothing but 
the manner." 

Till now, we had never heard the Calvinists say that the 
Supper was not to be looked upon as a memorial of Jesus Cluist 
absent : wc had never heard diem say, that in order to give us, 
not his benefits, but his substance and his proper flesh, he ren- 
dered it truly present to us under the species ; nor that in the 
Supper was to be confessed a presence of the proper body and 
the proper blood ; and were we not acquainted with the equivo- 
cations of the Sacramentarians, we could not but take them for 
as zealous defenders of the Real Presence as the Lutherans 
themselves. To hear them talk, one might reasonably doubt if 
any difference between theirs and the Lutheran doctrine still 
remained. *' If," said they, *' any dispute still remain, it con- 
cerns not the thuig itself, but the manner of the preisence only;" 
so that the presence they acknowledge in the Supper must, in 
reality, be as real and as substantial as that which the Lutherans 
confess. 

And, in fact, when aflerwards they treat on the manner of 
this presence, they reject nothing in this manner but what ^ 
Lutherans reject : they reject the natural or local manner of 
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vaiting himself to us ; and nobody sajs that Jesus Christ is 
united to us in the natural and ordinary way, or that he is in 
the sacrament, or in the faithful, as bodies are in their place— 
for be is there certainly in a more elevated manner. They re* 
ject the effusion of the human nature of Jesus Christ ; to wit, 
Ubiquity, i^ch the Lutherans rejected likewise, and which, as 
jret, had not so highly gained the ascendant. They reject a 
gross mixture of the substance of Jesus Christ together with 
ours, which nobody did admit, for nothing can be less gross, and 
further remote from vulgar mixtures, than the union of our Lord's 
body with ours, which is no less avowed by Lutherans than by 
Catholics. But what they, above all things, reject utterly, is 
that gross and diabolical Transubstantiation, without saying so 
much as a word of the Lutheran Consubstantiation, which, as 
we shall see, they did not think in their hearts a whit less dia« 
bolical or less carnal. But it behooved them to be silent on that 
'head, for fear of offending the Lutherans, whose assistance they 
were then imploring. And, finally, they concluded quite short, 
by saying that the presence which ihey acknowledge, is brought 
about in a spiritual manner, and supported by thaincomprehen- 
nble virtue of the Holy Ghost ; — words which the Lutherans 
themselves employed, as well as CathoUcs, in order to exclude, 
together with a presence in figure, even a presence in virtue, 
which has nothing in it that is miraculous or beyond compre- 
hension. 

88« — Jinother Confusion of FtAth made by those in Prison^ in order to he teni 

to Uie Protestants. 

Such was the Confession of Faith which the Calvinists of 
France sent to the Protestants of Germany. Those who were 
imprisoned in France on the score of religion, joined to it their 
particular declaration, in which they expressly receive the Con- 
fession of Augsburg in all its articles, excepting only that of the 
Eucharist ; adding, nevertheless, what is not less strong than 
die Augsburg Confession, that the Supper is not a sign of Jesus 
Christ absent ; then, turn themselves immediately against the 
Papists, and their change of substance and adoration, without 
•peaking so much as a word against the particular doctrine of 
Lutheranism. 

This was the cause that induced the Lutherans, with the joint 
eoDsent of all their divines, to judge that this declaration sent 
from France was conformable, in every point, to the Confession 
of Augsburg, notwithstanding what was there said concerning 
the tenth article ; because, in the main, it said more on die 
Real Presence than this article had done. 

The article of Augsburg expressed *« that, with the bread and 
winet the body and blood were truly present and truly distributed 
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to those who took the Supper.'' These say, ** that die proper 
flesh, and the proper suhstance of Jesus Gbnst, is truly presentt 
and truly given with the symbols, and under the Tinble species;" 
and the rest nodiing less precise than what has been related ; 
insomuch, that if it be asked which more strongly express ths 
Substantial Presence, the Lutherans who believe it, or tbe Gal- 
▼inists who disbelieve it, the last will certainly have the [>refereDce« 

89. — M the other mrtkUt ^ the Jlugekurg CoRfuehns wrt owned ly Ae 

Cahbdato, 

As for the other articles of the Confession of Augsburg, they 
stood confirmed by the sole exception of this article of die 
Supper ; that is to say, the Calvinists, even those who were de- 
tained in prison for their religion's sake, professed, contraiy to 
their belief, the necessity of baptism, the amissibiUity of justice, 
the uncertainty of predestination, the merit of good works, and 
prayer for the dead ; all points which we have read in express 
terms in the Augsburg Confession ; and in this manner did die 
martyrs of the new Reformation destroy, by their equivocatioufl^ 
or express denial, that faith for which they died. 

90. — R^flutiana on these three Coi^estUnu ofFkiik, 
Thus have we clearly seen three different lan^ages of our 
Calvinists in three diflTerent Confessions of Faith. By that 
which they made for themselves, they appeared anxious to please 
themselves : to content the Zuinglians, they loppgMl off some- 
thing from it ; and, in case of need, they knew what to add to 
make the Lutherans their friends. 

91. — The Conference of Poissy, — How undertaken, — Coimn comes not teUf 

bui teaoes the affmir to Beza, — 1561. 

We shall now hear the Calvinists explain their doctrine, not 
among one another, or to the Zuinglians or Lutherans, but to 
the Catholics. This happened in 1561, in the minority of 
Charles IX, at the famous Conference of Poissy, where, by the 
orders of Queen Catharine de Medicis, his mother and regent 
of the kingdom, the prelates were assembled, in order to confer 
with the ministers about reforming those abuses which gave a 
pretext to heresy.* 

As in France people grew weary of the long delays of a 
general council, so oflen promised by the Popes, and of the fre- 
quent interruptions of that which was at length convened by 
Uiem at Trent, the Queen, deceived by some prelates of sus- 
pected doctrine, whose sentiments were backed by the Lord 
Chancellor de PHdpital, a great personage, and very zealous for 
his country, believed too easily, that in so universal a commotioa 
she might of herself take care of France apart, without the ao- 
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thorit^ of the Holy See and council. She was made to believe 
that a conference would reconcile men's minds, and ihat the 
disputes which divided them would more surely be determinded 
bv an agreement than by a decision, which could not fail of dis^ 
jueasing one or the other side. The cardinal Charles of I^orraiDt 
Archbishop of Rheims, ^o, having governed all under Francis 
II9 with his brother Francis, Duke of Guise, had always main- 
tained himself in great repute, a great genius, a great statesman, 
of a sparkling and winning eloquence, learned even for a man 
oi his quality and employments, hoped to signalize himself in 
public, and withal to please the court, by entering into the 
Queen's design. By this means the assembly of PcHssy waa 
Bet on foot. The Cedvinists deputed thither the ablest men they 
had, excepting Calvin, whom they would not show, whether from 
fear of exposing to the pubhc hatred the head of so odious a 
party, or he himself beheved it safer for his honor to send his 
disciples, he remaining at Geneva where he ruled, and under- 
hand managed the assembly, than to engage in person. 

It is likewise true, that the weakness of his health, and the 
violence of lus headstrong temper, rendered him less able to 
maintain a conference, than Theodore Beza, who was of a more 
robust constitution, and had more command of himself: Beza, 
then, was the man that most appeared, or rather, who alone ap- 
peared in this assembly. He was looked upon as the princip«i 
disciple, and the intimate friend of Calvin, who had chosen lum 
for a coadjutor in his ministry and labors at Geneva, which 
seemed the metropolis of his Reformation. Calvin despatched 
his instructions to him, and Beza returned him a full account 
of all transactions, as appears from both their letters. 

9S.^-Jir«<lert tnuted of in the On^hrente, tmd At openk^ afiL, 

Two points of doctrine only, properly speaking, were debated 
in this assembly ; one relating to the Church ; the other to die 
Supper. There lay the stress of the whole affair, because the 
article of the Church was looked upon by Catholics as a general 
principle, which subverted the very foundation of tSi new 
churches ; and among the particular articles disputed on, none 
appeared so essential as that of the Supper. The Cardinal of 
Lorrain urged the opening of the Conference, though the main 
kody of the prelates, especially the Cardinal de Toumon, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, who presided over them in quality of the oldest 
Cardinal, had an extreme repugnance to it. They apprehended, 
and with reason too, lest the subtleties of die ministers, their 
dangerous eloquence heightened with an air of piety, never 
wanting to the most perverse of heretics, and mor^^ than aU this, 
lest the charms of novelty might impose on courtiers, before 
whom they were to speak, but chiefly on the King; 9iid Queen* 
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lH>th sQscrptible, he by reason of his tender age, she from nat* 
urml curiosity, of any impressions, rather bad than good, con- 
sidering the wretched disposition ofhiunan nature,and ^e temper 
which then prevailed at court. But the Cardinal of Lorraiiif 
supported by Monduc, Bishop of Valence, carried the pcunt, and 
■o the conference began. 

93).' TV km^Hgue of the Cardinal of Lorrabu—The CoMniffs* Cmfe$iim 
^f FiUk jn-etented to the King tn tk€ JIuembhf. — Bezm tpoaiu, md moft mtre 
ikmn maktifurUm eomeernMg the akeemee ofJesue Chriet in the Svfiper. 

There is no need of my giving an account, either of the ad- 
nirable harangue made by the Cardinal of Loirain^ and its 
merited applause, or of the honor which Beza acquired by offer- 
ing to answer at the moment to the Cardinal's premeditated dis- 
course ;* but it is of some importance to remember, that, in this 
august assembly, the ministers presented publicly to the King, 
in the name of all their churches, their joint Confession of Faiti^ 
drawn under Henry 11, in their first synod held at Paris^as 
above mentioned. Beza, nthxy presented it, made at the same 
time, by a long discourse, the defence ef it, when, notwilhstand- 
leg all his address, he fell into a great self-contradiction. He, 
who a few days before, being accused by the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain in the presence of Queen Catharine, and the whole court, 
of having written in one of his books, that Jesus Christ was no 
more in the Supper than in the mire, ^on magia in Cctnd gvmn 
in Cctno^ had rejected this proposition as impious and detested 
by the wholo party, advanced the equivalent to it, at the Coo- 
fcrcnce, even in the face of aU France. For, being on the sub- 
ject of the Eucharist, in the heat of his discourse, he said, that 
with respect to place, and the presence of Jesus Christ con- 
sidered according to his human nature, his body was as far dis- 
tant from the Supper as the highest Heavens are from earth. 
The whole assembly was in a commotion at these words*! 
They remembered with what a horror he had spoken of that 
proposition, which as much excluded Jesus Christ from the 
Supper, as from the mire. He now falls into it again, itdien 
nobody urges him. The murmur from all sides made it appear 
how much men were struck with so strange a noveUy. Beza 
himself, under confusion for having said so much, did not cease 
thereafter to importune the Queen, by frequent and reiterated 
requests, to obtain the liberty of explaining himself, on the plea 
that, being pressed by time, he had not had the leisure of making 
his thought rightly understood before the King. But so many 
words ore not required to utter what a man believes. And, in- 
deed, one may venture to say, that what disturbed Beza was not 
any deficiency in expounding his tenets, but rather, what gave 
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him and his friends so much anxiety, was, that by laying open 
in too distinct terms the bottom of the party's doctrine on the 
real absence of Jesus Christ, he had made it but too visibly 
appear, that the great words of Proper Substance and the like 
which they employed to keep up some notion of reality, were 
nothing but mere sham. 

94. — Jintiher expUauHum of the Sufper-mUcU fuU of perplexed words. 

From harangues they soon proceeded to particular confer- 
ences, chiefly on the Supper, herein the Bishop of Yalencot 
and Duval, Bishop of Sees, to whom a smattering of erudition, 
not to mention other motives, gave a secret prc^ensity towards 
Calvinism, were set on nothing else, together with the ministers, 
but to find out some ambiguous formulary which both sides, in 
some measure, might rest satisfied with, without diving to the 
bottom of the question. 

The strong expressions, which we have seen in the Confes- 
sion of Faith then presented, were pretty well adapted to this 
scheme ; but the ministers must needs make further additions 
which ought not to be admitted. This will appear surprising ; 
lor, as they ought to have done their best fuUy to explain their 
doctrine in the confession of faith, which they but just presented 
to so solemn an assembly, it seems that, when questioned con* 
ceming their belief, they should have nothing else to do than 
refer themselves to so authentic an act : but this is what they 
did not do ; and behold here in what manner they proposed 
their doctrine hy common consent. '* We confess the presence 
of the body and blood of Jesus Christ in the holy Supper, where 
be truly gives us the substance of his body and blood by the 
operation of his Holy Spirit, and that we receive and eat spirit- 
ually and by faith, this same true body, which was sacrificed for 
us ; to the end we might be bone of his bonct and flesh of his 
flesh, and he enlivened, and receive all that is profitable to our 
salvation; and hy reason that faith, supported by God's promise, 
makes present the things received, and takes really and in fiict 
ttie true natural body of our Lord, by virtue of the Holy Ghost ; 
in this sense, we do believe and confess the presence of the 
proper body and the proper blood of Jestis Christ in the Supper.'' 
Ilere are still those great phrases, those pompous expressions, 
and those long discourses for the purpose of saying noUiing. But 
after all this verbosity, they were not yet satii^d with their ex* 
position, but soon after subjoined, ** That the distance of place 
could be no hindrance to our partaking of the body and blood 
(^ Jesus Christ, by reason that our LordVi Supper is a heavenly 
thing, and although we on earth receive with our mouths the 
bread and wine as the true signs of the body and blood, our 
souls, which are nourished therewithi being raised up to beavea 
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by faitb, mnd the efficacy of the Holy Ghost, enjoy present the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ ; and in that manner the body 
and blood are truly UTiited to the bread and wine, but in a saera- 
mental way, to wit, not according to place, or the natural poa- 
tion of bodies, but inasmuch as they efficaciously signify, that 
God givf^s this body and this blood to those who faithfully per* 
take of the signs themselves, and that by faith they truly do re- 
ceive them." How many words, only to express, that the signs 
of the body and blood, received with faith, do, by this fiiith in- 
spired from (vod, unite us to the body and blood which are in 
heaven ! No more than this had been requisite to explain Yeni- 
sei vos distinctly ; and this substantial enjoyment of the body 
truly and really present, and the rest of that strain, are to no 
other purpose than to raise a mist of confused ideas, instead of 
dispelling, by setting things in a clear light, which, in an expla- 
nation of faith, we are obliged to do. But in this simplicity, 
which wc demand of them. Christians would not have found 
what they desired, namely, the true presence of Jesus Christ in 
both his natures ; and, deprived of this presence, would have 
perceived, as it were, a certain void, ^ich, for want of the 
thing itself, the ministers endeavored to fill up wkh this muht> 
plicity of sounding, yet insignificant expressions. 
95. — The reJlecHcns of CMthoHca on tkeu indeterminate mnd p o mp emM duevunet^ 
The Catholics^ at a loss to know the meaning <^ all this mon* 
strous language, could only perceive from it &at Beza's great 
design, by all these phrases, was to supply what he was con- 
scious was too hollow and defective in the Cahrinistic Suppei:^ 
The whole force of them lay in these words, ** Faith makes 
present the things promised." But this discourse appeared 
very indeterminate to Catholics. By this means, said they, 
judgtnent and the general resurrection, the glory of the blessed^ 
as well as the fire of the damned, will be equally present to us 
with the body of Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist ; and if diis 
presence, by faith, makes us receive the very substance of things, 
nothing hinders the happy souls that are in heaven from receiv- 
ing, actually and before the general resurrection, the proper suJh 
stance of their bodies as truly as we are here made to receive by 
faith, the proper substance of the body of Jesus Christ. For, if 
faith renders things so truly present, as thereby to possess the sub- 
stance of them, how much more the beatific vision ! But in order 
to unite to us the proper substance of the body and blood, what 
avails this lifting up our souls to heaven by faith ? Can a moral 
elevation, and in affection only, bring about such unions ? In 
this manner, what substance is there tiiat cannot he embraced t 
What does the efficacy of the Holy Ghost work here ? The 
Holy Gboat inspirea fiBatSm cmx ^«i\h \b»!& iBs^icedt. be it never sa 
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strong, unites itself no more to die substance of diings than 
other dioughts, than other affectionB of the mind. What can 
be the meaning of those indefinite words, ^ We receive from 
Jesus Christ what is profitable to us," without declaring what ^^is 
is t if these words of our Saviour, ^ Flesh profiteth nothing," 
are, as die Ministers will have it, to be understood of the true 
flei^ of Jesus Christ considered as to its substance, to what 
purpose so much noise about what they pretend afibrds no profit? 
why is there kept so great a work about the substance of the 
flesh and blood received so really ? why not reject, concluded 
Cadiolics, these empty words, and, in proposing their faith, at 
least lay cant aside, and speak intelligibly ? 

96. — Peter MmrUp't opiniofn eemeemiHg ike eqvioocaiiont qftke Mmiriers, 
Peter Martyr, a native of Florence, and one of the most 
famous Ministers that were in diis assembly, was of thb mind, 
and frequently declared that, for his part, he knew no meaning 
this word mbsiance had ; yet endeavored to explain it the best 
way he could, not to give offence to Calvin and his companions. 

97,—Wkai Dr, Depeme added to the expreMtinu i^tke MmUten, in orderto 

make tkemptus tke better. 

Claude Depense, a Parisian Doctor, a man of good sense, 
and learned for a time when matters had not so weU been can- 
vassed and cleared up, as they have since been by so much dis- 
putation, was among those n^o were to labor with the Ministers 
to reconcile die article of the Supper. Being sincere, and of a 
mild temper, he was judged proper for this design : but, for all 
his mildness, he could not b^ with the doctrine of the Calvin- 
ists ; but diought those insupportable idio made the work of 
God, namely, the presence of the body of Jesus Christy to de- 
pend not on the word and promise of him who gave it, but on 
their faith who were to receive it ; accordingly he disapproved 
their article from the first proposition, and before all the addi- 
tions which they since made to it. For his part, therefore, to 
render our communion, with the substance of the body, inde- 
pendent of the faith of men, and annexed only to the efficacy 
and operation of the word of God, letting pass die first wonJs 
as far as dioae where the Ministers say, ** That faith makes 
dungs present," he substituted these words in lieu thereof, 
namely, ** And because the word and promise of God makes 
present the things promised, and by the efficacy of this word we 
do really and in fact receive die true natural body of our Lord, 
in this sense we confess and acknowledge in die Supper the 
presence of his proper body and proper blood." Thus he owned 
a real and substantial presence independendy of fSuth, and in 
Tirtiie of the sole words of our Lord ; iriiereby he tbou^t to 
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determine the ambiguous and unsettled sense of diose tenni 
which the Ministers made use of. 

whoU CMkdk ioeMmt. 
The Prelates approved of nothing in all this, and pursaant to 
the opinions of the Doctors, whom they had brought along widi 
them, declared the article of the Ministers heretical, captious, 
and insufficient : heretical, because it denied the substantial, 
and properly so called, presence ; captious, because, in denying 
it, it seemed to favor the thing ; insufficient, because it conceeded 
and dissembled the ministry of priests, the force of the sacrSf 
mental wordn, and the change of substance, the natural effect 
thereof.* On their side they opposed to the Ministers a dec- 
laration of their faith, as full and as precise as that of the Cal- 
vinists was imperfect and perplexed. Be2ui relates it in these 
terms : — " >Ve believe and confess, that in the holy sacrament 
of the altar, the true body and blood of Jesus Christ is really 
and substantially under the species of bread and wine, by the 
virtue and power of the divine word pronounced by the priest, 
the sole minister ordained for this effect, according to the insti- 
tution and commandment of our Lord Jesus Christ. "f Here is 
nothing captious or equivocal, and Beza owns this was all that 
** could be drawn at that time from the clergy, in order to allay 
the troubles of rehgion, the prelates having made themselves 
judges, instead of conferring amicably." I desire no other 
testimony than this of Beza, to show that the Bishops did their 
duty in fairly explaining their faith, avoiding great words ^ch 
impose on men by their sound, and signify nothing distinctly, 
and by refusing to enter into any composition in what relates to 
faith. Such plain dealing as this suited not the Ministers, and 
so this great assembly broke up without any manner of success. 
God baffled the policy and pride of those who thought by their 
eloquence, little arts, and weak contrivances, to quench, in its 
first fury, so great a conflagration. 

B9,—The v«in diteoursea <fike Bishop 0/ Vdtnce, emuemmg the rtformttkn 

ofnumnen, 

The reformation of discipline succeeded but little better. 
Fine speeches were uttered, fine proposals made, but to little or 
no effect. The Bishop of Valence discoursed admirably, as his 
custom was, against abuses, and on the duties and charge of 
Bishops, chiefly on that of residence, which he observed die 
least of any. But, to make amends, he was quite silent as to 
celibacy, and the exact observance of it, though, by the Fathers, 
it was always insisted on as the brightest ornament of the ecde- 

* Bez. Hi8t EccL L hr. p. 611—614. La PonUn, L vS. 
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siastical order. He had not feared to violate it by a clandestine 
marriage, in spite of the canons ; nay, a Protestant historian, 
who, notwithstanding he sets him off for one *' of the wisest 
and greatest men of that age through the whole sequel of his 
life,"^ reveals to us his passion, his avarice, and the shameful 
disorders of his life, the noise of which reached as far as Ireland, 
in the most scandalous manner imaginable. Yet he declaimed 
loudly against vice, and convinced mankind that he was one of 
those admirable reformers who could correct and reprove every 
thing in their neighborhood, provided you leave them but alone 
to their own corrupted inclinations. 

100. — The Tenth Article of the Augsburg Confession is proposed to the Cdvimsts, 

b%U theif refuse to sign iL 

As for the Calvinists, it was a triumph to them to have been 
so much as heard in such an assembly. But this imaginary 
triumph was but short, for the Cardinal of Lorrain had a long 
while conceived a design to propose to them the signing of the 
the Tenth Article of the Augsburg Confession : should they 
sign iU this would be embracing the Reality, which all those of 
that confession so strenuously defended ; should they refuse it, 
this would be condemning Luther and his followers in an essen- 
tial point, who were unquestionably the first authors of the new 
Reformation, and its main support. In order to make the division 
of all these Reformers more manifest all over France, the Car- 
dinal had taken his measures beforehand, and agreed with the 
Lutherans of Germany to send him three or four of their ablest 
doctors, who, appearing at Poissy under pretext of making up 
their whole differences at once, should there undertake the Cal- 
vinists. Thus these new doctors, all of them proclaiming the 
Scripture to be so very clear, would have been seen urging one 
another with its authority, yet never able to come to Qie least 
agreement. The Lutheran doctors arrived too late ; but the 
Cardinal nevertheless failed not to make his proposal. Beza 
and his companions, resolved not to sign the Tenth Article, as 
proposed, thought to escape by inquiring of the Catholics, in re- 
turn, whether they were willing to subscribe the rest ; by which 
means they should all, in every thing, agree, except the Tenth 
Article of the Supper alone, a subtile, but frivolous evasioo.f 
For after all, the Catholics had no mann^ of reason to coDcem 
diemselves with Luther's authority, nor the Confession of Augs- 
burg* nor the defenders of it, all which the Calvinists could not 
be too tender of, for fear of condemning the Reformation in 
its ^ery source. However ^t may be, this was all the Cardinal 
obtained ; and content with making it appear to all France, diat 
this party of Reformers* who outwardly appeared so terrible, were 
* y. 8. lib. viL D. 7. f Ep. Bol ad Cahr. inter Cat E^.^^ S4ft^V3« 
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yet inwardly so weak by their own divisions^ he suffered the 
assembly to break up. But Anthony of Bourbon, King of 
Navarre and first Prince of the blood, very favorablet till dieo, 
to the new party, which he was only acquainted with under the 
appellation of Lutherans, undeceived himself; and instead of 
that piety, which he had before believed in them, began, from 
that time, to be convinced thme was nothing in it but bitter zed 
and prodigious infatuation. 

101.— TV Cm^tstitn ofJtngthurg reeeioei ky Ike Cdvimitts in mUoiktrpmU, 

yd iknmgh paUey onUf, 

Tet it was no small advantage to the Catholic cause, to have 
obliged the Calvinists, in such an assembly, to receive anew the 
Confession of Augsburg, with exclusion only of the article of 
the Supper; since, as we have seen, they renounced by this means 
so many important points of their own doctrine. Beza, never- 
theless, spoke out, and made a solemn declaration of it, with tiie 
consent of all his colleagues. But whatsoever policy, and the 
desire of supporting themselves as much as possible by the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, might have extorted from them on this 
occasion, as on many others, their thoughts and words did not 
agree ; nor can this be doubted of, when the instruction, yrbkh 
even during the Conference, they received from Calvin,* is 
looked into. '* You," says he, *' Uiat assist at the Conference, 
ought to be upon your guard, lest in maintaining your own just 
right, you appear stubborn, and so cause the whole blame of the 
rupture to be cast on you. The Confession of Augsburg, you 
are sensible, is the torch which your furies employ to light up 
that fire which has set all France in a combustion ; but you 
ought to look narrowly into the rea<«on which makes them press 
you so much to receive it, considering that its suppleness has 
ever been displeasing to men of good sense, and that Melanc- 
thon, its author, oflen repented of having drawn it up : and 
lastly, that in many places it is adapted to the practice in G^- 
many ; besides that its obscure and defective brevity has this 
evil in it, of omitting sundry articles of the greatest moment^ 

It then plainly appears, that it was not the sole article of the 

Supper, but, in general, the whole Confession of Augsburg which 

displeased him. This only article, nevertheless, was excepted 

against ; though when Germany was concerned, it was often 

found proper to waive even this exception. 

lOS. — Hmo nuoMf different parte were played hy Cahin and the CtMMe v&k 

reepeet to the Ccnfessian of Aug^urg, 

This is what appears by another letter of the same Calvin, 
written also during the Conference, whereby we may perceive 
bow many different parts he played at the same time. It was, 

^ Hospu ad An. 1561. Bex. VSutu Eicd.\.Vi.lA^o^^V^rau TVsaKiOuT&e^ 
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[ Bajt at this very time, and in the year 1561, that he wrote a 
letter to the Princes of Germany in behalf of those of Strasburg ; 
at the beginning of which he makes them say,"* '' That they are 
of the number of those who receive the Confession of Augsburg 
throughout, even in the article of the Supper ;" and he adds* 
»« that the Queen of England (Elizabeth) aidiough she approves 
of the Confessiott of Augsburg, rejects nevertheless the carnal 
ways of speaking of Heshusius, and others," who could not 
endure either Calvin, or Beza, or Peter Martyr, or Melancthon 
himself, whom, with respect to the Supper, they accused of re» 
taxation. 

103.—^ ^e dissimulation in the EUetw Frederick JIL 
The same behaviour may be seen in the Confession of Faith 
of the Elector Frederick III, Count Palatine, reported in the 
CoUection of Geneva : a confession wholly Calvinistical, and 
as inimical to the Real Presence as any ever was ; since this 
Prince there declares, that Jesus Christ is not in the Supper 
** in any manner, either visible, or invisible, comprehensible, or 
incomprehensible, but in heaven on]y."f Nevertheless, his son 
and successor, John Casimir, in the preface which he places 
before this Confession, says expressly, *' that his father never 
did depart from the Confession of Augsburg, nor even from the 
Apology which was joined to it :" it is 3iat of Melancthon, which 
we have seen to be so distinct and full for the Real Presence ; 
and, if the son should not meet ^dth credit, the father himself^ 
in the body of his Confession, declares the selfsame thing, in 
the selfsame terms. 

I04w— CbMn't skiftkig address with regard to the Tenth Aftide of the Augs- 
burg Cvfjession, 

It was therefore a method pretty much in vogue, even amongst 
the Calvinists, to approve purely and simply the Confession of 
Augsburg when Germany was concerned, either out of a certain 
respect for Luther, the common father of the whole pretended 
Reformation; or because that confession only had been tolerated 
in Germany by the States of the empire ; and even out of the 
empire itself had obtained so great an authority, that Calvin and 
the Calvinists;]! durst not own, without great deference and pre- 
caution, that they departed from it ; seeing that, in the excep- 
tion even of the sole article of the Supper, which they oflen 
made, they rather chose the subterfuge of diversity of editions, 
and difference of sense put upon this article, than absolutely to 
reject it. 

And accordingly, Calvin, who makes so free with the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, when he speaks in confidence to his friends^ 

* Ep. p. 384. X Syn. Gen. part iL pp. 141, 14S. 

1 Ep. p. 319. 8. DeC Ult Adm. ad Westp. 
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•rery wbere else shows an outward respect for it, even in regard 
to ^ article of the Supper^ owning he receives it when ri^tly 
CBplainedf* and in the same manner Melancthon, the author 
ttereof« did himself understand it. But there is nothing more 
MtoIoiis than this evasion ; for, although this Confession was 
penned by Melancdion, he did not expound therein his own par- 
iKQlar doctrine^ but that of Lutiier and the whole party, whose 
e e c r eta iy and interpreter he was, as he hims^ often declares. 
And allowing diat in a pubtic act the private sentiments of 
diat person who drew it up might be referred to, it ought, how- 
ever, to be considered, not what Melancthon's notions were 
aAerwards, but what thejr and those of all his sect were at that 
time ; there being no reason to doubt but he endeavored to explain 
naturally what they all believed : so much the more, as we haye 
seen diat he as sincerely rejected the figuratire sense at that 
time, as Luther himself; which he never openly af^)roved, not- 
withstanding the various shifis and inconstancy he afterwards 
was subject to. It is not, therefore« upright and just deaUng to 
appeal to Melancthon's judgment in this matter ; and for all 
Calvin's continual boasts of speaking hb real sentiments with- 
out the least dissimulation, yet it is plainly seen that his design 
was to flatter the Lutherans. Nay, so palpable became tUs 
flattery, that at lengfli they were ashamed o^ it even in the party; 
and this was the reason that, in flie acts we have just considered, 
especially jp the Conf<»ence of Poissy, they resolved to accept 
the article of the Supper, but fliat only ; not at all concerned 
that by their approbation of all the rest, they passed sentence 
against their own Confession of Faith, which they had but a 
little before presented to Charles IX. 

* Ep. ^ S19L 8. I>e£ Uh. Adm. ad Westp. 
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•tf&ffoliilioii, Sacramental, owned by 
the Lutherans, 108— -and by the 
En^h under Henry VIII, 238. 

MsHnenee from flesh retained in Eng- 
land, S62— the Churdi of Rome 
justified by the EnsCsh in her absti- 
nence from flesh, tb. 

JMonUunij the Protestants cannot en- 
dure the adoration rendered to Jesus 
Christ in the Eucharist, 189 — ^Lu- 
ther's doctrine implies adoration, 
153 — ^the adoration of Jesus Christ 
in the Eucharist suppressed in Eng- 
land under Edward VI, 263— Fide 
VoL n. 

^erius. The Lutherans' contradictory 
sentiments on the doctrine of Aerius 
against prayer for the dead, 113. 

AiUy, {Cardinal Peter jy,) his opm- 
ions concerning the Reformation of 
the Church, 19, 20. 

Albert, of Brandebourg, Great Master 
of the Teutonic Order, turns Lu- 
theran, and why, 281. 

AmissibilUjf of justice owned in the 
Confession of Augsburg, 103 — ^re- 
ceived in 1557, by the Calvinistsof 
France, 396— Fufe Vol. IL 

Amsdorf, {J^hoUu,) ordained Bishop 
of Naumburg by Luther, 36, 

•Aia6o9»ful4, the, preach without mis- 
sion or miracles, 37 — ^they instil into 
people the spirit of rebellion, 51 — 
they rise in arms with unparallded 
fury, 52 — they are condemned in 
the Confession of Aussburs with 
respect to three conaidiBrabM arti- 
cles, 102, 



AniM Boltyn, mistress of Heniy Vm, 
King 01 England, fiiYors Lutheran- 
ism, 57, 222— Henry VIII maifies 
her, 226-^he upholds with all her 
power ThomasCromwellandCran- 
mer in their designs, 228 — ^her im- 
modest and licentious behaviour, 
230— her infamous death, 230, 839 
— her daughter Ellizabeth decUied 
illegitimate, 230. 

Jinne of Olevet, Hennr VIII, King of 
England, marries ner, 236— «he is 
repudiated, 237. 

•Anthony ofBowrhon, Kins of Navarre, 
disabused of the good opinion he 
had of the Protestant party, 347. 

•Sftolog^, the, ibr the Ai^gsburg Con- 
fession, made byMelancthon, 82— 
approved by the whole party, ih. — 
altered by the Lutherans, 84. 

jfitftMHti, (St,) his doctrine on justi- 
mng grace approved by the Lu- 
therans, 107-^rejected byMelanc- 
thon, 169. 

Jiugtutin, (St,) the Monk sent by St 
Gregory to convert the En^ish, 260. 

Jiupburg, Diet o^ where theConies- 
Bions oi Faith are presented to 
Charies V, 80— the Augsburg Con- 
fession of Faith, how wawn up by 
Melancthon, 81— 107— this is neld 
in the greatest repute of all the 
Protestant Confessions of Faith, 8ft 
—the tenth Aiticleof the Aussbing 
Confession relating to the Supper 
expressed four di£ferent wa^ ib. — 
vHuch of these four is the onmal 84 
— ft woid in the Attgibttig Uonfef- 
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1ft icnngf oGdnBc oi 
Aa*»-Vur* Ccrrf won eoocrn»- 
M tbtlote of God. lOfr— wfcrt it 
md •l»Mi£ the M&M in theCcirfBS- 
Mn«r AuskUi/z; 111— the Zain- 
MiMMu!' jevlf upoo'lbe Coofnaoo of 

160, SSPt^---«irrectc<S9i--«iid oer- 
crtbrieM from • point of hooor 
•Iwayi apprrjred, 170, 292 — ibe 
diflenrnt edition« not to be recoo- 
cUed, S97, ct 0n|.--tlie Cal^ioku 
leoeivp the CorifirMion of AugBborz 
in 1 557, witlk the exoefiCioa oolj c? 
the tenth article, 255 — which they 
refiue to li^n at PoUbj, 347 — what 
Calvin aaid concerning the CMifea- 
Mon of Augsburg, 548^-the diaaim- 
ulation of the Elector Frederick III, 
with respect to the Coofeaaion of 
Aufiburg, 349 — Calvin*i ahiftinp 
ftdoreaa with regard to the tenth 
Article of tbo Coiifeasion of Au^ 
burg,i*. 
dinlAaHly of (be ChujKsh- Vide Church. 

BtaHiJMf error of the Zuinglians on 
Daptimii, 61 — infant baptism by the 
Lutiivraiiri iM-lievcd necessary to 
Mtlvation, 93 — the necessity of l>ap- 
tiam taught in tlio Conraasion of 
Au^bur^, 1()2 — this necessity de- 
iii4^ by Ciklv'ui, 293-Calvin teaches 
that baptism is not necessary to 
Mlvatiuii, 3U8— Calvin's contradic- 
tions upon intiint baptism, 31 1 — the 
Docessity of baptism received in 
1657 by the Colvioists of France, 
339. 

BmiU, the Confession of Faith of those 

■^ of Basil, 130 --another Confession 

of Uiose uf Basil, and the precedent 

one softened, 13^ — tlie equivocation 

of this Confession of Faith, 133. 

^Mmord, (St.,) his dcsiro of the ReA 
onnation of Church-discipline, 18 
— SL Bernard, ill-cited by Protest- 
ants for tlie necessity of reforming 
the Church, 20— St. Bernard placed 
by Luther in the list of Saints, 

iia 

BmnmnHn OcAin, called into England 
to b^in tlte Ueformation there, 258. 

^sa maintains that the sense which 
Catholics ^ve to the words of the 
institution is more supportable than 
tb»t of the Lutheraoiti 70— hq is 



■tiiMkw by tnc Protftaiil Chmthei 
of France to the aasenBfalT on^'onni 
aod Gtnrra, 33 8 h e ia present at 
the CoofeiCDoe of Poia^, 311— be 
haraBgnes there, aiidieis &1I moce 
than be intended to have aaid with 
rrialioQ to the absence of Jeeo» 
ChrwC in the Sapper, 342 — Yiit 

voL n. 

Jfafap% avtfaontj of BUkopa despised 
by PnUcstanlA, 132 — ^Mdanraioa 
ia for ownins Bishops, 164 — all the 
Bishops in lEng^anu subscribeihe 
dedsioDS of Henry VIU, S34-Ae 
B iA op a of England take oat new 
onmmMwqons from Edwaid VI, 255 
— the Bishops of Eojdand have no 
ahare in matters or rdig^ and 
frith, 257. 

JMmdans, their sqiaratioo condeniD- 
ed by Luther, 31 — the bafibooeiiei 
of Luther, 42, 198. 

Bf^f* of Calvin, 334. 

Bremfiau, a famooa ProfesUnt, &fon 
Oaiander, 291. 

Bmeer gives a figurative aenae to the 
wor« of the iustitutioo, 64 — he was 
preaent at the Conference of Mar- 

Eur;^ 79 — he draws up the Stras- 
urg Confession of Faith, 81 — his 
character, tft. — his fhiitfulness in 
equivocations, t(. 86 — his doctrine 
on the merit of CTod worfc% 105— 
he undertakes the defence of the 
prayers of the Church, and shows 
in what senee the meiits of Saints 
are useful to ua, 106— he is de- 
spatched by the Landgrave of Hesse 
to have an interview with Luther 
and Zuin^Iius, 121 — his transac- 
tions with Luther, 124 — his equivo- 
cating shifts in order to reconcile 
the parties, 125 — the agreement by 
him proposed, no more than verbal, 
ifr.— ^lis equivocations on the words 
Sacrament and Mystery, 128— he 
plays with words, 129 — l^ owns 
that the unworthy receive the body 
of Jesus Christ reaMy, 114, 196-^ 
he grants six Artijclcs to Lnlbercon- 
cerniAg the Supper, 134— he de- 
ceives Luther, ana evades the terms 
of agreement, 135 — bis equivoca- 
tions owned by Calvin, 136 — those 
even of Zurich make a iest of 
them, 138 — explication of the doo- 
trii^ and the return of the towns 
&Qm his bdief to tiiat oi t)ie ^^ 



'Presence, 140 — he satisfies the Lu- 
therans in the assembly of Smal- 
kald, 144 — ^Buoer's testimony con- 
cerning the hypocrisy of the Pro> 
testants, 156--he is sent to Luther 
by the Landgrave to obtain leave 
for this Prince to marry a second 
wife^ his first still living, 179 — ^he 
makes a new Confession of Faith, 
188 — his perplexities with relation 
to the communion of the impious, ib, 
— his doctrine about the Eucharist 
not hearkened to in England, 191 — 
he is present at the Conference of 
Ratisbon, 279 — he makes a new 
Confession of Faith, ib, — he dies in 
England without having been able 
to change any thing in the articles 
of Peter Martyr, ^1. 
Bunieif (Mr.) a new piece published 
by Mr. Burnet about Luth^s sen- 
timent touching a reconciliation 
with the Zuinghans, 199 — he owns 
that the Reformation began in Eng- 
land by a man equally rejected by 
both parties, 220— Mr. Burnet's 
magnificent words concerning the 
Engli^ Reformation, 219 — the he- 
roes of Mr. Burnet's history even 
by his own testimony are not alwavs 
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tides of Henry Vm, ik^— 4ie is coii- 
founded at Cranroer's doctnne 
about the power of the ministers of 
the Church, 240— he laments his 
seeing in England the ecclesiastical 
power in the hands of seculars, ifr. 
— he sets down two pcdnts of He& 
onnation under Hennr VIII, 249 
a proo( fixMn Mr. cumet, of the 
snares laid for the weak and simple 
by the pretended perspicuity of 
l^ripture, 250 — ^Mr. Burnet's con- 
fession of the belief of the Greek 
Church, 259 — he vindicates us in 
the observance oi Saints-days uid 
abstinence fiom flesh, 262 — «• Vun 
effi>rts to justify Cranmer in little 
things, without saying a word of 

g'eat ones, 266— 4ie ill compares 
ranmer's twice abjuring his &ith 
to the denial of St. Peter, 269— he 
badly excuses the Reformers, 270-- 
the udlacn^ in the examples alleged 
by him, to. — his facts fexfirom bemg 
certain, 271 — hb imposition with 
regard to Fra^Paolo, 272-4iis enor 
concerning the Pallium, 273— his 
gross error concerning Celibacy and 
Uie Roman Pontifical, t6.— Fitfe 
VoLIL 



very virtuous men, 221 — what he 

rdates of Montluc, Bishop of Vat (UihimnUs of Protestants against the 

fence, i6. — what he saysof Cran- Church on the point of Justification, 



mer, Archbishop of Caqterfoury, 
889-^what he says of the oath Cran- 
mer took at his Consecration, 224 
— what he says of the orudties and 



9!^— other calumnies on the merit 
of good works, 94 — three other 
calumnies against the invocation of 
SaintSj and conceming Images, 1 1 5. 



excesses of Henry Vllt, 227 — the Cdcfn^ his esteem for Luther, 6, 2S — 
praises he gives to Gtueen Catha- what Calvin writes to Melanctbon 



line, the lawful wife of Henry VIII, 
8S9 — ^what he says of the disorderly 
bdiavigar of Anne Boleyn, ih, — ^he 
pomes off lamely in his excuse of 
Cranmer's cowardice, 231 — how he 
excnses the Protestants of England 
for subscribing the decisions of 
Henry VIII, who approved the 
principa] points of the Catholic doc- 
trine, 234— his vain artifices to ex- 
cuse the hypocrisy of Thomas 
Cfomwell, 230— he is ashamed of 
ttuA sentence which annulled the 
maniasse of Heirry VIII with Anne 
fif Cleve8,237 — ^he owns that scarce 
any thin^ was changed in the 0& 
fioes anoRituals of the Church un- 
der Henry Vni, 238— what he says 
of Cnnmei^ resisting ^e Six Ar- 
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upon the strange division of Prot- 
estants, 77 — ms sentiments on 
eqnivocatknis in matters of Faith, 
136 — ^what he writes to Bnlfinger 
and Melaiicthon about the tyraany 
of Luther, 157 — what he says of 
tiie adoration of the blessed Sacra- 
ment retained byLutber, 194«^e 
fevors Henry Yul in his divorce, 
245— he refects the ceremonies of 
the Church, 246— what he says of 
Osiandei's profkne temper, iSSt — 
tfie incompatibility ofhis sentiments 
with those of Mefancthon, 152— he 
draws up a Confession of Faith, 
805— his grains ; his refinements 
surpass those of Luther, 30^— he 
ados to imputed justice the certainty 
of sahration, <^.— he teaches that 
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wioe etmiot be Kwt, 307— 4ie 
tncbcs that BspUsm » not nece»- 
mry to Balvation, ik. — he nuunteine 
thet the children of the faithful are 
horn in gracr, 306 — CalvinHi prin- 
dpln but Huppofwd; be argued 
better than Luther, but swerred 
wider from tr«Jth, 309, — two tenets 
of CaJvin's concerning children, not 
suiting with his prniciplee, 310 — 
bis agreement with those of Geneva 
and Zurich, ik — the contradictions 
ofhis doctrine upon Infant Baptism, 
31 1 — his refinements upon the Eu- 
ikarist, ib,—he shows that, after 
flleen rears* disputing, tfie Lother- 
•ns and Zuinalians had not under- 
stood one another on this point, ib. 
— Calvin, already known on ac- 
ooont of his Institutions, makes 
bimeelf more so by liis treatise on 
the Supper, ifr.— 4ub doctrine on the 
Eucharist almost forgotten by his 
followers, 312 — he is not satisfied 
with receiving a sign only in the 
Supper, ib. — not even an efficacious 
sign, nor the virtue and merit of 
Jeeus Christ, ib. — his doctrine par- 
takes some^-hat of that of Bucer*8 
and of the Articles of Wirtcmberg, 
i^.— he endeavors to reconcile Lu- 
ther and Zuinerlius, 3 1 6 — with what 
force he speaks of the Reality, ib. 
— a new efiect of Faith, accormng 
to Calvin, 317 — he wiU have the 
proper substance, and that we re- 
recetre the body and blood of Jesus 
Cluist otherwise than did the an- 
cient Hebrews, ib. — according to 
his expressions it must bo belwved 
that toe reception of the body of 
Jesus Christ is independent of 
Faith, tk— -and that the true body 
is in the Sacrament, 31 &— he main- 
tains that the body is under the 
sign of bread, as the Holy Ghost is 
under the dove,ii. — he makes Jesus 
Christ present in the bread as God 
was in the ark, 3t^^he says he 
disputes but of the manner, and 
admits the thing as much as we, ib, 
— 4ie admits a presence of the body 
which is miraculous and ineffid>le, 
330 — be admits a presence that is 
proper and peculiar to the Supper, 
ib, — the communion of the unwor- 
thy, how real, according to Calvin, 
^i--a comparison by him made 



ef to enfeice the tmtfi of IbQ 
body's being received by the un- 
worthy, 3S1 — he speaks ioeooie- 
quendy, 338 — he ez|4ains as we do 
Uiat saying, ''that flesh profiteth 
nothing,'* 333 — he weakens his own 
expressions, and eludes the miracle 
which he owns in the Supper, ib.— 
he is sensiUe of the insufficiency 
ofhis doctrine to explsin thenuiack 
of the Eucharist, 384— his perplex- 
ities and contradictiQiis in the de- 
fence of the fisurative sense, 3S5 
— the cause oTliis perplexity, 326 
— he saw furtber into the difficolty 
than the rest of the Saeramenta- 
nans: how he endeavors to salve 
it, ib. — the examples wluch he drew 
fiom Scripture; that of Circnm- 
dsion convicts instead of helping 
him, 387 — another example nothing 
to the purpose, ^z. that tne Cburcn 
is called the body of Jesus Christ, 
A. — ^he makes new efibits to salve 
the notion of reality inuHressed by 
the Institution of Jesus Christ, 328 
— how his doctrine is explained in 
the book entitled, " Du Prlservati(» 
&C. 389 — he would make one on- 
derstand more than he really meant 
to say, 331 — a passage of Calvin's 
for a Real Presence independent 
of Faith, ib. — he leiects ceremonies, 
338 — lus pride and boaatingB, 333 
— the dirorence between Calvin 
and Luther, t6. — how he bragged 
of his eloquence, 334 — he has as 
miKh violence and more acrimony 
than Luther 335 — the contempt he 
passes on the Fathers, 336— whether 
he has varied in bis doctrine, ib. 
^-why he was not in person at the 
Confe^rence of Poissy, 340 — the in- 
struction he sends to the Ministeis 
during the Conference, 348 — ^wfaat 
he says of the Ccmfossion of Aogs- 
burs,iik — bis special caution withie- 
Tto the tenth Article of the Angs- 
j Confession, 349~r<rfe YoUL 
Cahinista (The) give in to the Semi- 
pelagiamsm of the Lutherans, 304 
— they have two tenets conoenMng 
children not conformable with tbeir 
principles, 3 10— the present Calvin- 
ists have abandoned the doctrine of 
Calvin about the Supper, 389— 4hey 
were more sensible that a miracle 
oog^t ta be admitted in the Emcbft- 
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Tiflt titan iSmj did indeed admit one, 
384— what opinion other Protes- 
tants had ci the Calvinists, 333 — 
Variations in the Acts of Calvinists, 
337 — ^they send a Confession of 
Faith into Oermamr, which is not 
consistent with the fi^ratiye sense, 
338 — they send thither another 
Confession of Faith, in which they 
deliver themselves more stron^y in 
fiivor of the Real Presence tha^ the 
Lutherans themselves, 340 — ^they 
own all the Articles of the Augs* 
burg Confession except the tenth, 
ifr. — they depute the ablest men 
among them to the Conference of 
Poissy, 341 — ^there they present 
their Confession of Faith to Charles 
IX, 342 — their explanation of the 
Supper Article, full of intricate 
words, 343 — they refuse to sign the 
tenth Article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, 347 — ^which they receive 
throu^iout in all other points, but 
onfy out of policy, 348— now many 
difllerent parts they at that time 
];^yed wnh respect to the Confes- 
sion of Aussburg, ib, 

CameraritUf Melancthon*s friend, does 
not approve the reparations for 
war made by the rrmccs of Ger- 
many, 123. 

CSspito, Minister of Strasburg, his oon« 
Rssion of the insolence of his Re- 
formed brethren, and the injury done 
to the Church by their rejecting the 
Pope, 151, 153. 

C«rioitadiu9 attacks the reality, 48 — 
his character, 49 — the sense he 
gave to the words of the Institution, 
ft. — ^the origin of his contests wiUi 
Luther, ib, — he pulls down images, 
and sets up communion under both 
iLinds, tt.---he is driven fVom Wit- 
tenberg, 50 — he unites himself with 
the Anabaptists, 51— he tumultu- 
aCes the people of Oriemond, ik, — 
he drinks with Luther, and prom- 
Isea Mm to write against the Real 
Presence^ 52 — ^he marries, 53 — he 
Is raoonalcd to Luther, 64. 

CMminef Gluoen ofEln^land, divorced 
by Henry YIIl against all laws^ 
S22, 22&— death of this Princess: 
a ooroparisoQ between her ana 
Anne Boleyn, 229 — she maintains 
to death the truUi of her marriage 
and the dignity of a Gtueen, 23a 



Caiharine Howard, mistress to Heiiiy 
VIII, 236— this Prince first marries, 
then puts her to death, ib, 

Catharine Medida causes the Confer- 
ence of Poissy to be held, 340. 

Catholics (The) by the Confessi<m of 
Sacramentarians themselves, im- 
derstand the w<»d8 of the Eucha- 
ristic Institution better than the 
Lutherans, 64 — even by the Con- 
fession of a whole Synod, 70 — ^their 
sense in this point is the most nat- 
ural, 73 — ^they alone have a con- 
sistent doctrine, 197 — they are jus- 
tified by the divisions of the £iot- 
estants, 1 35 — the sentiment ofCbtfa- 
ohcs on these words, ''This is my 
body," 313 — ^and on these words, 
^ Do this in remembrance of me," 
314 — their reflections on the inde- 
terminate and pompous expressions 
of the Calvinists concerning the 
subject of the Eucharist, 344. 

CeUhacy, despised by the pretended 
Reformers, 63 — ^three parts in feur 
of the Ecclesiastics in En^and re- 
nounced it under Edward Vl, 265. 

Ceremnmies of the Church confirmed 
by Henry VIII, Kins of England, 
233— rejected by Calvin, 262 and 
332 — disputes among the Luther- 
ans about Ceremonies, 283. 

CerUAnly of Justification according 
to Luther, 24 — this certainty is the 
capital dogma of Luther, and the 
master-piece of the Reformation, 
103 — the difficulty it labors under, 
ift. — ^what certainty is admitted in 
Justification by tbeCatholicChurch, 
104— the diffiMSulty with respect to 
the certainty of salvation in Uie 
opinion of the Lutherans, 304— 
certainty of salvation taugjht by 
Calvin, 3Q&i-difficulties attending 
the certainty of salvation, 309^ 
VidB VoL IL 

Chmits F, asaembiee the Diet of 
Au^burg in 1530, where the Con- 
fessions « Faith are presented to 
hiraL 80 — he causes the ConfoMioo 
of Augsbure to be refuted, 82— he 
makes a demsive league with all 
the Catholie States against te 
Protestants, 121 — his victory over 
the Protestants, 278— he causes the 
book of the Interim to be made, and 
is blamed for it at Rome, 279-^ 
makes a Confonnce be ImbU at 
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^^offiBB in orav to reooncus oolb 

CkmrUu du Mmim^ a fiunous CiviUui : 
what he nyi oif a debbeiation of 
the Faculty of Paria, upon the di- 
vorce of Henry VIII, 847. 

CUUrtn of the Faithful bom in srace, 
ac»onling to Calvin, 309— difficul- 
ticfl of thw doctrine, ik. — two tenets 
of Calvinints concerning Children 
not conaicitent with thuir priodplea, 

3ia 

Ckurckj auth«>rity of the Church rc- 

^'pl-tl■d by Luther, 35— what Mo- 
anctlKjn imy* crf'the procniaea nmde 
to the Church, I6U, 172—- the Lu- 
thcranii, at the tinio of the Augs- 
burg Confi'swion, durst not reject 
tlic authority of theChurchof Rome, 
1 16, 1 18 — remarkable words of Lu- 
ther confi'fwing the true Church in 
tin.* Ilomibh Communion, 1 16 — per- 
mluul assititance promuod to the 
Church and confessed by Mdaoo- 
thon, 160, 172— the authority of the 
Church absolutely necessary in 
niatturs of Faith, 171 — ^Melancthon 
owns it, ih. and 178 — all Protes- 
tants own it, and are forced to prac- 
tise what they called tyranny, 896 
— the drcadtul consequences of the 
subyvnion of Church authority fore- 
seen and rxpcrienccd by Melanc- 
tlion and the rest of the Reformers, 
150, 160, 171— authority of the 
Churrii overthrown in the Ref- 
ormation, 151 — sacrificed to the 
Secular Power, t6. — Calvin con- 
demns, but cannot hindcnr it, 158 — 
the Church enslaved by the En^sh 
Reformation and Craiuner Arch- 
bishop of CantcrbuiT, 840 — the 
dogma of Henry VIll concerning 
the aiiUiority of the Church, 841 — 
a manifust contradiction in the Eng- 
lish Doctrine upon the authority oif 
ttie Church given to Kings, 84S — 
the C(msent of the whole Church 
oan declare itself other ways than 
by Gtencral Councils, 858 — the 
Reformation founded on the ruin 
of Church authority, 855— how the 
Church is the bod^ of Jesiis Christ, 
387 — why Heretics are forced to 
unitate the language of the Church, 
331 — that point relating to the 
Church treated of in ^b» donference 
of Poissy, 341-- Fiite VoL IL 



Ckflkrtnu (Anrid;) an Ubimntariin, 
893— his hatred agBinst Mekno- 
tbon,895. 

Ctonenf VII^ hia Motonce aoiDst 
Heniy VIU, King of En^;^iid,886 
— it appeitaina not to Faith to ex- 
amine tneconduetand prooeediBCB 
of Clement VII, 843— ram^ 
upon the oonformity of the senti- 
ment of Protflfltsnts with the aen- 
Cence of Clement VII, 846— fessons 
for the dedaioa of Clement VII,84a 

Communion under both kinds set op 
by Carloetadiufl, 5(X— Luther hokb 
Communion onder both kinds for 
an indifierent things ik, — ^what the 
Lutherans say ef it in the Apol- 
ogy of the Anajribnig CoofessMO, 
117 — what Luther aajrs in ezense 
for the whole Chorch on the subject 
of Communion under one kind, A. 
— by the Protestants' own eooies- 
sion, the question of the neoesnty 
of both kinds depends on the Real 
Presence, 838— Fule VoL II. 

CoiuomiUmeff retained by Henry VIU, 
Kine of England, 838 established 
in the WittflDbnig Confrsaion of 
Faith, 885. 

Cpn«orrf, a brief aoooont of the book 
of Concord made by tibe Luther* 
ans, 305. 

Coi^trtnce of Luther with the Deril, 
131. 

Coi^etnon, with the neceasi t^ of the 



eceasi tv 
i^ained I 



numeration of sins retained by the 
Lutherans, 108— and by the Eng- 
lish, 83a 

Confusion of Faith, a remarkable one 
of the Elector Frederick UI, 307— 
the Confession of Faith of the 
French Calviniats compared irith 
the ag^ment of Goieva, 337— in 
1557, it is sent to the Assembly of 
Worms, 338— another Confession 
of Faith of the French Caiyinists, 
drawn in order to be sent to the 
Protestants, 339. 

Confession of Faith of Ausabunb m<I^ 
Augsburg. 

Confession of Faith of Bwser, i^ 
Bocer. 

Confession of Faith of Cahin, side 
Cfalvin. 

Confession of Faith of Bajumy, mit 
Saxony. 

Confusion of Faith of Straabuigi mdt 
fiftrasbuig. 
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Co^ftsdon of Faith of Wirtembeig, 
wdt Wirtemberg. 

€)ot^rmaSwn^ reduced in England to 
a bare Catechism, 861. 

Confusion of new Sects, 28S, 304 

CknuubstanHoHon taa^t by Luther, 
with many variations, 46 — Vide 
VoLn. 

Coniarenut, Cardinal Legate of the 
Pope at Ratisbon, 279— what he 
there says of the book of the Inte- 
lim, ifr. 

Co/ifi>ien62f, perpetual, judged impos- 
sible by Luther, 42, 110. 

Contrition^ accordingtoLuther, makes 
men greater hypocrites, 29. 

CcuneiL The boay of the Lutherans, 
in the Confession of Au^burg, 
submit themsdves to the judgment 
of a General Council, llQ^Vide 
Vol II. 

CrrnimeTj (Thomas) is the hero of Mr. 
Burnet's Flistory, 221 — ^how he 
came into favor with Henry VIII 
and Anne Bdeyn, ib. — Cranmer 
sent to Rome on account of the di- 
vorce of the Kin^ of England, 223 
— ^he conceals his behef, ib. — is 
there made the Pope's Penitentiary ; 
be marries in private, though a 
priest, ib. — ^he is nominated Arcb- 
Dishop of Canterbury, and receives 
the Pope's Bulls, ^ough a married 
man and a Lutheran, tb. — his con- 
secration and his hypocrisy, 224 — 
m reflection on Cranmer's pretended 
moderation in accepting the Arch^ 
bishopric of Canterbuiy, 225 — 
Cranmer proceeds to the divorce, 
and in the sentence takes upon him 
the quality of Legate of the Holy 
8ee, 226---his visitations made by 
the authority of the King are fol- 
lowed by a depredation of the goods 
of Monasteries, 229-— he annuls 
Henry VIII's and Anne Boleyn's 
marriage, 230 — he subscribes the 
articles of Henry VIII, 234— he 
eonfirms the Church's Faith which 
be condemned in his heart, 235 — 
the prostitution of Cranmei^s con- 
science; he breaks the marriage 
with Anne of Cleves ^ the magnin- 
oent terms of this uiyust sentence, 
837 — hypocrisy of Cranmer, who 
•ubscribes every thin^ that is de- 
sired of him in point of religion, 238 
*^' bebavioujF with respect to the 



Six Articles of Henry VIII, 939— 
Cranmer's shameful notions con- 
cemins the Ecclesiastical A utboiity 
which ne sacrifices to the Crown, 
240— his Doctrine about the Au- 
tiiority of the Church in time of 
persecution, ib. — Cranmer'a flat* 
teries, the cause of the Reformatioii 
in England, 243 — he is the first to 
subject himself to the shameful 
yoke which Eldward VI imposes on 
the Bishops, 2557-4ie, with the 
Duke of Somerset) be^s the Ref^ 
ormation in Elngland, 258 — ^in his 
Reformation he inverts all order, 
263 — ^he signs the Admiral's death, 
though condemned without a hear- 
ing, 267 — ^he spirits up rebelKon 
against Clueen Mary, tfr. — ^he is de- 
posed and cast into prison for trea- 
son and heresy, ib. — he is declared 
a heretic, and for what article, 268 
— Cranmer's false answer before his 
Judges ; he is condemned pursuant 
to his own princii^es, ib. — whether 
it be true that he was no further 
compliant to Henry VIII than Ins 
conscience permitted him, 269. 

Cromwell ( Thomas) made Vicar^Gen- 
eral in spirituals by Henry VIII, 
221 — ^in his visitation he enjoins 
every Priest to say Mass every day, 
229— he subscribes the decisions of 
Henry VIII, 234 — he confirms the 
Faith of the Church which he re- 
jected in his heart, 235 — ^he is con- 
demned to death as a heretic and a 
traitor, 236— his hypocrisy, t*. 

Cross, use o^ retained in England, 
234, 262. 

Crveyix. Luther praises Gk>d for that 
the Crucifix is, by the Church of 
Rome, put into the hands of dying 
people, 117 — ^Luther's picture be- 
fore his works represent him on his 
knees before a Crucifix, ib. 

Cxenger, a city in Poland ; the Zuin- 

§lians there hold a Synod, where 
ley declare that our Dioctrine upon 
the Eucharist is more supportable 
than that of the Lutherans, 71. 

lyMlr-Vids AiUy, D». 

Dtcision of the Praates assembled at 
Poissy, who explain very plainly, 
and in few woros, the whole Cath- 
olic Doctrine cooceming the Bii« 
charist, 34^ 
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I^mtt iOmUi) what this Doclor 
added to the expres«iaiu of the 
Miniilem to make tbeu more al- 
loweble,345. 

DmI of Au^pbur^-^Fidc Aunburg. 

D^ertmee between invented Doctnne, 
and Ducthoe received by tradition, 
9i. 

DiacipUMUf Eccle«>iticel, entirely de- 
spised by Protestanta, 151. 

HMnoiu amonK these pretended 
GuepoUers, 4^^ 890— they over- 
throw all the' foundations of the 
Refonnation, 77— Fide Church 
Relbrmation, 

Dmniitieani preferred to the Aufus- 
tinians by Leo X, in publiening 
Indulgences, SS. 

Drink ftwUoJ UUs, (teit ol) not so 
clear as Protestants imagine, 250. 

£db'iij, present at the Conference of 
Ralisbon; there rejects the book 
oTUie Interim, S79. 

Edward VI, son of Heniy Vm, suo- 
cceds him, S54 — his guardian is a 
ZuingUan, 855 — an£r him com- 
niiiuions revocable at will are given 
to tlu! BiiiIk^m, ib. — ^he invades the 
wlmle Episcopal authority, ih, — ho 
ausumcs an absolute autHority over 
the word of God and preaching, 857 
— he abrogates tho Six Articles 
publishcxl by Henry VIIL 258— 
now he was prejudiced uom his 
childhood against Images, 264 — 
ZuingUanism takes deep root in 
England under Edward VI, 281. 

Edward Seynumr, guardian to Edward 
VI, 255— undertakes the English 
Reformation, ib, — ^his pride, vio- 
lence, and crimes, 266. 

EUvatum of the Eucharist taken away 
by Carloetadius, 49 — retained by 
Luther in despite of Cariostadius, 
50, 111 — destroyed and judsed at 
the same time irreprehensible by 
Luther, 185, 186, 194 

EUxabetk, dau^iter of Anne Boleyn, 
is declared dlegttimate by Cran- 
mer's sentence, 231. 

Ewdand. Beginning of the pretended 
Refonnation of &igland, 21^— the 
Reformation of England begun by 
Henry VIII, who was equally re- 
jected by both sides, 220 — what in- 
struments Henry vlll makes use 
of to eet up tba KeCoroMJdon in 



£nriand,i81—iai the Bishops nb. 
scribed Henry VUPs decisooa,t34 
— notfamg is changed in Engjand in 
the Mtssala and O6k»-booki of 
the Chinch onder Henry VlII,i38 
— thetniecmiaeoftheEngNiRrf> 
onnation, 84S — two points of Re^ 
ormatioo in Engjann, aoooiding to 
Mr. Burnet, how groandiesB,849— 
the Church of Enf^bnd acted 1^ a 
■cfaismaticai prinaple^ when ibe 
believed abe might regulate her 
Faith independently of all tho rat 
of the Church, 251— whether the 
Church of Enjdand therein followed 
the ancient Chnich, A. — whether 
■be had reason to believe tfatt 
it was too difficult a matter to 
consult the Faith of the whde 
Chorefa, 252— «U kind of novelties 
creep into England in spile of ill 
the severitiee of Hennr VUI, and 
why, 253— they aigoea from fiike 
piincipleB when they rejected the 
Pope's Supremacy in E^^and, ik. 
— me foundation of the Engjiah 
Reformation laid upon the ruin of 
Ecclesiastical autlxMnty, 255— the 
Bishope of England haTC no share 
in matters of Reli^;^m. 256— the 
Reformation begun m Eingland by 
Peter Martyr and Bemardmi Ocfam, 
258 — the Rt^nners in England re* 
pent themselves of bavins said, thai 
m the Reformation of^e LiUugy 
they had acted with the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, 250— En^aod 
discards tlie Mass which she had 
heard from her first conversioD to 
Christianity, 260 — ^England vindi- 
cates us in the observance of the 
fostivab of Saints and abstinence 
from flesh, 262— three partsinfouroi 
the Elnslish Clergy renounce celib- 
acy under Edwara VI, 26S— Zoin- 
eUanism strengthens itsdf in Ens- 
Und under Edward YL 258— File 
VoLIL 

Eqmooeatimis in matters of Faith, 
agreeable to the spirit of the new 
Reformation, 136— equivocations 
of the Sacramentaiians with wkr 
tion to the Eucharist, 126, 133-of 
tho Calvinists upon the same sub* 
ject, 343— Peter Martyr's 8enti> 
ments concerning these equivoea- 
tiona, 345. 

£rssiiii» objects to Luther the vsau^ 
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imom ccmsent of the Fathers m assared of his Faitli without being 
behalf of Free-will, 4] — what he assured of his repentance, 



says of the fierce and threatening Special Faith, according to Luther, 

air of the new Protestants, 44 — its difficulties, 23 — which are not 

Erasmus's letter to Melancthon removed in the Confession of A uss- 

upon Luther's passionate trans- burg, 102 — what Faith does in the 

ports, 48— dispute between Eras- Mystery of the Eucharist, S17 — 

mas and Luther about Free-will, what it does there, according to 

55 — what he writes concerning Calvin, ti. — Vide Certainty, tfide 

(Eeolampadius and marriage of Vol. II. 

these Relbrmers, 63 — ^what he says Ford is deputed finom the Reformed 

to Protestants about Iheir disputes Churches of France, to the Assetn- 

of the true sense of Scripture, 77 bly of Worms and Geneva, 338. 

—Erasmus's te8timon)r concerning Ftdhtrt (Ho^,) the^ pretend to follow 

the disordinate behaviour of the them in the Rerormation, 101,115 

pretended Reformists, 155. ^n the main they despise them, 

Euduaiat^ what Luther thou|ht of it, 41, 1 15 — the Holy Fathers despised 

44 — what was always the Church's by Calvin , 336-— they forced respect 

Faith concerning it, 45 — ^how the from Protestants in spite of tneir 

names of Bread and Wine may be teeth, i5. — Vide Luther, vide Vol. II. 

applied to the Eucharist after (Jon- Fettieida of Saints retained in Eng- 

aecratbn, two rales taken from land, 262. 

Scripture, 74— why the word Sub- Figure, The puzzling and contra- 
stmnce is made use of in the Eu- dictions of Calvin in the defence of 
charist, 90 — how the oblation of the the figurative sense, 325 — the Cal- 
Eucharist is profitable to the whole vinists send into Germany a Con- 
world, 1 12— ^uivocations of the fession of Faith not agreeable to 
Sacramentarians upon the Eucha- the figurative sense, 338. 
rist, 126 — how the Presence of the Fiaker, Bishop of Rochester, is con- 
Body of Jesus Christ in the Eucha- demned to death for not acknowl- 
rist 18 spiritual, ik, — whether a local edging the King for Head of the 
Piesence be to be admitted in the Church, 227. 
Eucharist, 187 — how the Eucharist FUah, Calvin explains as we do this 
IS a Sign, 128— whether the Pres- passage,—*' The flesh profiteth 
ence of the Body of Jesus Christ be nothing," 323. 
durablein the Eucharisft, 137 — I>oc- Fox, Bishop of Hereford ; his dissini- 
trioe of the Catholic Church about uUtion, 239. 
the Eocharist confirmed by Henry France, Beginning of the troubles of 
Vni, 833, 838— refinement of Caf- France, 305. 
yntk upon the Eucharist, 31 1 — sen- Frantia {SLA numbered amongst the 
tinent of the Catholic Church upon Saints by Luther, 1 1 0. 
the Eucharist, 313— how the en- Fran^L What Mr. Burnet imputes 
joymentofthe Body of Jesos Christ to this Prince was never before 
IS perpetual and permanent in the heard of, 278. 
Eucfaarist, 314— what must be done FrtmkfurL Aseenbl j of the LndMw 
t0 oommunioate worthily, ik — we ana at Frankfort, and how they 
must be united to the Body of Jesus there explain the Ead^uidt, 898. 
Christ more than hj vutne and fVa-Ptfofo, an imposition of Mr. Bttr- 
Chought, 316— aoconlmfftoCahrin'a net's concerning Fra-Paolo, 878: 
expression, the true Body of Jeaua Freitrittt Elector Palitinis 



Christ must be in the Eucharist, both the Confosaion of Aii|:ribnig 

S17 — the subject of the Eucharist and the doctrine of Zninghn* to- 

Miated in theOonforenceof Poiasy, cetheiv 897. 

341— the decisiona of the Biahopa JVtrfiKdk Xtf, EleoUNr PabtiM4 thii 

on this hend. 846— rMt Real Pie». Prince's rewikabla CiMiftaMon of 



VoL IL Faith, 307— hia diawnnlatkm 

regwd to the ConfiMnoB of Ai«»- 
MU. Aeeoiding to Lather, «M it bitt|,349. 
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will, >i— LnrhM^« CVwtnneaiufMC 

hnT% CimfiaMmn, ^)ri-*\f HAiirttwn' 4 
finrtnn^ rr«nr^min« clw eo-opM^i/- 
ti«Ni </ Pns^iriiL, i47 — d«* Lotlwr- 
ariA* Uvtiin^ rrincprnin* Prei^wiU 
eonCndicM A^rlf, i>!)i— ^^cunnn of 
iIm Lnchrrmn.^ ^hout The. co-OfOisri- 
tion '/ Fr^p-will. J39 — thit wiil fnw 
to rrtoin or r»'j**t Grv:^, a Doc- 
tniM f imfei w ftH by MelaaeChon. bat 
tfitvUsmnf^ by hn brrthmn, 288. 
FmifUiimf of fh« law owned in the 
A|iril«>2rjr of ihf. Anf^^ir^ Confi^s- 
•irin in lh« mmti wmwi as in the 
(.'hiirrh, 97 — and in theConfeanon 
of Stranbur;*, IO.k 

fSnrdi^^y Binhop of Winrh'ster, iro- 
pn^onr-l by the orrleni of Crmniner, 
Arf'hM4lHip ofCanterbnry, S88. 

Umrrn, Calvin inakeii an agreement 
wil'i y\vmn t^ (iitnnwu, 310— coro- 
li-in^l with tin* Catrrhism and Con- 
(i'nnutn of Prance, 337 — Calvin 
niliHi Clnnova, 3tl. 

fwron^f, Dukn of Saxony, shamefully 
friMifiil by LuthfT, 78 — he is an 
fMifiiiy to t'lp Ijiithf*ninfl, ib, 

'•'rnin/, s f^iithonn doc-tor; in what 
iiiiiiiiHT hi! explains the certainty of 
Rilvntion tail slit by his party, 304. 

r/frmnny, urt all in a flame by Lu- 
tlinr'H wrifini^H, R\ — the Lutherans 
by M Krrat annnmnnt make all G«r- 
iimny tn'niblr, 7H — all Ocrmany in 
armn sf s writing of Luther's, 12S. 

C/rrmi, ( ■hanrcllor of tlie Univcrflity 
fif l*nnH, bin oninton aliout the ReN 
nrinatifin of the C^hurdi, 19, 80 — 
hn IN praiiml by Luther, 110 — he 
IN ritnd to a wrong sense by Mr. 
llnniiH, 273. 

f^ed llie author of all crimes, accord- 
ln« to Liithor** rVictrine, 56— Fide 
V«d. Il.--Rtran^ Doctrine of the 
LutlHtrans concerning the lore of 
Ood, 10(1. 

ffmd*, of Monasterini, pillaged in 
Ktiflantl, ns— the goods of the 
(^hurrh soM at a low price in Env. 
latitl. 235 — the gnoilsof theChurcn 
MlNiMid In the Mundcrof the Laity 
un«l«ir Rdward VI, MS. 

f9«tir#. Omceoncerecrived can never 
Ik* butt, acctwdinj to Calvin, 307 — 
«limi*iillifi« of this Doctrine, 3ia 



(SL) P^ipe, ander whom :b« 
Engfirii w>^n casverted, had no 
other 9entLa:nta cfaBii we have of 
the audioritv of the Hoiv Sue, 251 
Gnpptr. By the advice of the l*!anied 
Gmpper,' Flerman, Aicfabbhop of 
Cologne, hol'ls very bolv coonciLs, 
t77— ^ IS pp^KBt at t^ Coofer- 
eace of Razuboo, 379. 

HdSM^^ VLtAur Biabop of Sidon, pres- 
ent at the Conference of Ratabon, 
and there rcviaea the book of the 
Interim, V^K 

B^nff iij King of France, did his ot> 
most to deonss the Calvinisti, 33d. 

Hatrf Via, Kia^ of Engiaod, ii 
bMely handled by Luther, 47, 57 
—he reproaches Luther with his 
scandalous marriage and emxa, ik, 
— he is for aiarrjin» a second wiie, 
the first still livm^ his ceremonies, 
219, 832, 243, &c — what was the 
Faith of this Prince, 220— fas as- 
sumes the title of supreme head of 
the Church of England, ik. — what 
were the instruments he made use 
of in his Reformation, ib. — he mar- 
ries AnneBoleyn,22& — he becomes 
enraged against the Holy See, ii. 
— he puts to death Thomas Moie, 
and Fisher, Bishop of Rodiester, 
227 — the remarkable date of his 
cruelties, ih, — all England takes 
the oath of Supremacy, 228— he 
appropriates to nimself the goods 
of Monasteries, 229— he puts Aime 
Bdeyn, to death in favor of Jane 
Seymour, 232 — ^he confirms the 
Doctrine of the Churcb with regard 
to Penance, 233— the Eocfaaiist 
and Images, tfr. — and invocation 
of Saints and Ceremonies, 234— 
and Purgatory and Masses for the 
dead, ib. — by his own authority he 
pronounces on matters of Faith, tk. 
— he confirms anew the Faith of 
the Church, 235— he marries Anne 
of Cleves ; falls in love with Cath- 
arine Howard, and executes Crom- 
well, 236 — he repudiates Anne of 
Clevesi, 237 — he marries Catharine 
Howard and puts her to death, 237, 
238 — he confirms again the Faith 
of the Chnrdi, 238— he makes all 
Ecclesiastical power proceed fifom 
the Crown, 240 — lus vices the be- 
ginning of the Engliah RefomntkiD, 



, - i^S— ^zainen of lis first mairia^ 

. %uid the fiiTslous pretexts with 
which he covered his passion, 244 
— 4ie bribes some Catholic Doctors, 
S47 — what judgment ought to be 
IMussed on the pretended censulta- 
tion of the &culty of Paris concern- 
ing Henry's divorce, ib. — testimony 
<Hthe Civilian Charles du Moulin, 
{6. — ^in what manner he allows the 
people to read the Scriptures, 249 
*— he will have the Church of every 
(country regulate her Faith inde- 
pendently of all other Churches, 
25 1 — ^his death, 254--a total change 
in England after his death, ti. 

Heretics. Why Here^ ate Ibrced to 
mimic the language of the Church, 
331. 

Herman, Archbishop of Colore, calls 
the Protestants into his Diocese; 
his extreme ignorance, 277 — 

HeskusiuSy a Lutheran Minister, sadly 
abased by Calvin on the subject of 
the Eucharist 

HumUUyf apparent, of Luther, 30. 

Huss, {John) inspires the people with 
& hiitred of the Cler^, 22 — his 
Doctrine is approved byLuthei;; 34 
•^Vide VoL U. 

Jane Seymour is beloved by Henry 
Vm, who marries her, 230 — her 
death, 236. 

^tdousy of Luther against the Domj|^ 
icans, 22, 110. 

JenOf Synod of Jena, where the Lu- 
therans conderaned'the Zuinglians, 
895. 

JUuricut, {Flaeeue) his jealousy, and 
fais hidden designs against M!elanc- 
thon, 2S4 — ^he condemns Melanc- 
thon*s Doctrine aboutFree- will, 288. 

JfnageOj pulled down by Carlostadius, 

. 50 — ^Litthei^ opinion concerning 
Images, 66 — Calumnies of the 
Protestants with respect to the 
honor we show Images, ih. 1 17 — 
Luther praises God for that the 
Church & Rome preserves the Im- 
a^ of the Crucifix, 117— the Doc- 
tnne of the Church concerning Im- 
ages confirmed by Henry vIII, 
£ng of England, 233, 238— orti- 
fioQs employed to ejccite youngEd- 
ward Vi against the Chnrch'sl>oc 
trine with relatioQ to ImageB, 264 
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Impanatum, set up by some Luther> 
ans, and rejected by Luther, 46. 

ImmUatuMf miputecf justiee — Vide 
Justification. 

Indulgences, attacked by Luther, 23 
— me Indulgence that Luther 
preached, 30. 

Interim, {Book of thel^ mmde fay order 
of Charies V, and why, 278— this 
Book never approved by the 
Church, 279 — the last hand put to 
it; the little success it was attends 
ed with, 280. 

Invocation, Calumny of the Lutherans 
concerning Invocation of Saints, 
115 — ^Invocation of Saints con- 
firmed by Henry VIII, 233, 238— 
Vide Vol. U. 

Islebius, a Protestant present ait the 
Conference of Ratisbon, 280. 

Julian, what Cardinal Jt£an writes 
to Eugenius IV concerning Uie 
Reformation of the Clergy's man- 
ners, 19. 

Julius II gives to Henry VIII, Eling 
of England, a dispensation to marry 
the widow of his brother Arthur, 
244 — the dispensation of Julius II 
attacked by reasons of fact and 
right, £45— the Protestants of Ger- 
many favorable to the dispensation 
of Julius II, ib, 

Just^ation, by imputation, is the 
^undworiL of Luther's Reforma- 
tion, 23 — -no difficidhr about Justi- 
fication since what has been said 
concerning it in the Confession of 
Augsburg, 92 — and thatof Saxony, 
289 — calumnies fixed on Catholics 
about Justification, 92 — Justifica- 
tion^ Reg^eration, Renovation, are 
all m substance the same Grace, 
100 — how Luther defines Justifica- 
tion or justifying Fi^th, 101 — the 
uncertainty oif Ratification wlich 
Catholics (ytvn, binders not the re- 
pose of conscience, 104 — ^whatiain 
Justifiaition the true repose of con- 
science, and what ceitamtyis there 
received^ ib^ — what is the jDodrine 
of Justification according to the 
Catholic Church, 106— error of 
Lutheran Justificatioii, that one is 
assured <^his Justification and not 
of his ConversioD, 24, 100— the 
p^nicious effects of this Doctrine^ 
and how much it encourages ne^ 
ligence and laxity, 150, 171^ 172-- 
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•aoCber error, 1<^— OMuidei*s 
Doctrine on Justificetion, S61 — Co 
LttdMsr** JiutificAtion CiItui idde 
the certAinty cH Salvation, 906 — he 
teachea that Justification cannot be 
loat, 307— difficulty resulting from 
this Doctrine, 30»— KMe Luther, 
sMc Melancthon, vUU VoL 11. 

Kmdng^erg, The Unircrsity of 
Koningsbers disturbed by the new 
Doctrine of Osiander on Justifica^ 
tion, 983 — some Divincfl of Kon- 
ingsberg oppose this Doctrine with 
great vigor, 893 — they arc oston- 
lahcd at the weakness of the Lu- 
theran Party, ib. — one of them per- 
ceiving the' Protectant Churches 
quite void of authority is converted, 

Lmulpwfe 1^ Hesse f takes np arms to 
maintain Luthei's new Gospel, and 
OH'ns he is in the wron& 77 — he 
strives in vain to recondlcboth Pai^ 
ties of Protestants, 78 — he makes 
a treaty with the people of Basil, 
ZurichT and Strasburg, 121 — he 
sends Bucor to have an interview 
with Luther and Zuinglius, ib. — 
his scandalous inconthnency, and 
what remedy the Reformation ap- 
pliod to it, 177 — important Recoros 
of this matter printed by order of 
the Elector Charles Lewis Count 
Palatine, 177 — he asks of Luther 
and the other heads of the Party 
to grant him leave to marry a sec- 
ondwife, the first still living, 179 — 
he promises to Luther the goods of 
Monasteries if they favor his pe- 
tition, ib, — if they refuse him, he 
purposes to have recourse to the 
Einperor, and even the Pope him- 
self l80---he obtains leave to many 
another wife, 181 — ^his second mar- 
riage is performed in secret, 182 — 
the contract passed between the 
parties, ib, — ^his answer to the young 
Duke of Brunswick relating to this 
marriage, ih, — he obliges Luther to 
suppress theElevationof theBlessed 
Sacrament in the Mass, 185— rec- 
"ords appertaining to the Land- 
grave's second marriage, ^M), &c ; 
he is defeated by the ^peror, 278. 

^'^Hn. The Latin song preserved in 
the Lutheran Mass, 111. 



Lnigwt, Protestant letgiies eoo* 
demned at first by Lather and Me- 
lancthon. afterwards approfed by 
both of them, 1S8, 123, 174, 877— 
odious to Melancthon and allbooeBt 
men of the Party, 174 — made with 
evil designs which create a honor 
in Melancthon, 175— -Vide Wsr. 

Letfskiiwre (The) make themsebes 
Pope in the new Refbrmatioii, 158 
— ualvin condemns the Docbine 
which makes the Church dependiot 
on the Legislature, i6. 

Lent retained in En^and, 263. 

Leo X causes Indulgences to be pnb- 
lished, and Luther opposes tbeoi, 
29 — he makes Luther's writings be 
burnt, 34h 

Liturgv, reformed by Parliament in 
Elngland, 259 — all the remains of 
antiquity wluch were at first pre* 
served m the English Uturgy tie 
defiused, 260. 

Lomain. Luther's passi<m against 
the Doctors of Louvam, 197. 

Lutkeff the fiilse motives of his pre- 
tended Relbrmatioki, SO, &c.— 4ie 
makes the Reformation depend on 
the destruction of the Papacy, 21— 
his character and qualities, 22—^ 
groundwork of his Refi>rmation: 
what he means by his "impotea 
Justice and Justification by Faith," 
2S — ^what is by him caUed special 
Faith, ib, — according to him, one ib 
assured of his Justiroation without 
being assured of his Repentance, 
25— he maintains that all the flins 
of the just are mortal, 26 — ^the dif- 
ficulty which this Doctrine labors 
under, 25 — he blames security, 86 
— ^this Doctrine inexplici^le, 27— 
his answer by distinction of two 
kinds of sins, 28 — contradiction of 
his Doctrine on Justification, ii." 
sequel of Luther's contradictioiui, 
ib, — he spoke better at the begin- 
ning of the dispute, 29— his stru£e 
Doctrine about the War against toe 
TuriL, 30 — his apparent humili^ 
and his submission to the Pope, w, 
^reasons he grounds this submis- 
sion upon, i5.— lus transports of 
passion, for which he asks pardon. 
31 — he offers silence to LeoXand 
Charles V, ih, — he will not hear of 
recanting, 32 — he is condemned by 
Leo X, and flies into honible ex- 



teneOf 3S— his ttig^ tgunst the 
P<^ and Prinoes that abet faim, i6. 
— <nit of spite he approves John 
Hive's Doctrine, 34--fie makes ^e 
Decretals be burnt, 35 — ^the diffi- 
culty he had in rejecting the au- 
thority of the Church, and how he 
fiiories when he had compassed it, 
w.— Luther's letter to the Bishops ; 
his pretended extraordinary mission, 
36---he presumes to make a Bishop, 
i&. — his areum^its against the Ana- 
baptists wno preached without mis- 
sion and miracles, 37 — what sort 
of miracles he pretends to author- 
ize his mission by, 38 — what he 
writes to his Father upon his quit- 
ting the Monastery, ib, — ^he acts the 
Prophet, and promises to destroy 
the Pope without sufiering arms to 
be employed, 39 — his boasts, and 
the contempt he passes on all the 
Fathers, 41 — ^he writes against 
Free-will, t6. — he blames conti- 
nency thou^ commanded by all 
the Fathers, 42 — ^his bufiboneries 
and eztrayagances, ih. — seditions 
and violence are the first fruit of 
Luther's preaching, 43 — ^his book 
^ of the Captivity of Babylon ;" his 
sentiments on tne Eucbarist, and 
the desire he has to undermine the 
Reality, 44— h e attacks Transub- 
stantiation^ 45 — ^his gross manner 
of ezplaimng the Reality, ib, — ^his 
Variations upon Transubstantia- 
tion ; his unheard-of method of de- 
ciding in points of Faith, 46 — he 
does not relish Impanation, t&. — ^his 
impotent rage against Henry VIII, 
47 — he is attacked by Carlostadius, 
48T~the origin of Iiis contests with 
Carlostadius, 49 — ^his pride ; he up- 
braids Cariostadius that he acts 
without mission, 50 — ^Luther's ser- 
mon wherein he threatens to recant 
and set up the Mass again ; his ex- 
travagance in boasting his power, 
ifr.— he decides outotspitein the 
most important matters, ib, — ^how 
war was dedared betwixt him and 
Cariostadius, 51 — his Book of Chris- 
tian Liberty spirits the people up to 
rebellion, ifr.— he is sent to Orle- 
mond to Pacify the people tumult- 
uated by Carlostadius, 52 — at his 
entry into it he is pdted with stones, 
i^.-^drinkiog with Cariostadius at 
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an inn, he bids him defiance to write 
against him, ib, — the share he haid 
in the revolt d the Peasants of G^- 
many, ib, — he marries a Nun, 53 
— ^great diminution of his authority, 
55 — ^hia dispute with Erasmus i^ut 
Free-will, ib, — his blasphemies in 
his treatise of Will ensbved, 56 — 
he makes God the author of all 
crimes, ib, — new transports of pas- 
sion against Henry Yin, 57 — he 
brags of his pride, {6.-— he does not 
spare Zuin^us upon what he had 
said of the Salvation of Heathens, 
ib, — he writes against the Sacra- 
mentarians, and treats Zuin^us 
worse than all the rest, 66 — ^tbe 
words o£ a famous Lutheran upon 
Luther's jealousy against Zuinghus, 
ib, — Luther's stiX)ng arguments for 
the Real Presence, and tiben his 
boasting of them, 67 — ^what he an- 
swered to tliis objection of the Sa- 
cramentarians, " the flesh profiteth 
nothing," 68 — ^he refutes their other 
objections, i6. — he will have neither 
peace nor union with them, 69 — 
the Zuinglians prove to him that the 
Catholics understand the literal 
sense better than he, ib, — how Lu- 
ther overthrew his own Doctrine 
about Consubstantiation without 
thinking of it, ib, — ^he did not un- 
derstand the force of these words, 
" This is my Body," 71— the Sa- 
cramcntarians prove to him that he 
admits a kind of figure, 72 — ^Luther 
afinghted at these disputes, 75— he 
teaches Ubiquity, ib, — he declares 
anew that it mattera little whether 
the Substance of Bread be admitted, 
or taken away, 76 — he abuses 
George, Duke of Saxony, ailer a 
vile manner, 78 — he is present at 
the Conference of Marpur& and the 
only man ihsLi speaks of ms whole 
Party, 79— he will not there unite 
himself to the Zuinglians, 80— his 
Doctrine about Free-will retracted 
in the Confession of Au^burs, 98 
— how he defines justifying Fuith, 
101— he rejects the Epistle of St 
James, 110 — he admits St Ber- 
nard, St Francis, St Bonaventure 
into the list of Saints; his odd 
doubt of theSalvation of St Thomas 
of Aquine, ib, — he confesses the 
true Church in the Romioh Com- 
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nmnioii, 11«— Ui pictoro attfae be- 
iwonsrepic 



pniM'^g ™ "M* wofmi icpfciwn* nun 
OB his kneei before a Cradfiz, 117 
—what he ■aye in excuse for the 
whole Church with relation to Com- 
mmiioB under one kind, 11&— he 
wanmnts the Protestauis* resolu- 
tion of taking up arma^ Itl — he 
calls the Sacramentarians ''a dou- 
ble-tongued faction,** 1.S5— the 
Zuinglians complain of his inso- 
lence and inhumanity, and at the 
same time call him a great servant 
of God, J 30— his Conference with 
the Deril, 131 — ho is deceired by 
Bucer, 135— his opinion concerning 
the durable Presence of the Body 
of Jesus Christ in tfie Eucharist, 
137 — he celebrates the Supper to- 
gether with the Sacramentanans in 
token of peace, 138 — he makes a 
new declaration of tliis Faith in 
the Smolkaldic articles, 144 — he 
explains the words of the institu- 
tion after a new manner, tft. — he 
cannot evade the equivocations of 
the Sacramentarians, who dude 
everythin*;, 145— his fury against 
the Pope in the ArticlcB of Smal- 
kald, 146 — lie receives h\^ mission 
from the Prince to make his Eccte- 
siafttical vi^tation, 152 — his insup- 
portable tyranny, 157 — Calvin 
critvcsut it mvain, 158 — he allows 
Bio Landgrave to have two wives 
at once, 178, &c. — liis dogmatical 
advice on Polygamy, 181 — his an- 
swer upon the second marriage of 
the Landgrave, and his scandalous 
sermon about marriage, 183, 184 — 
he suppresses the Elevation of the 
Holy .Sacrament in the Mass, ib. — 
yet without disapproving of it, 191, 
194 — his old jealousy against Zuin- 

f;Iius and his disciples is awakened, 
86 — ^he will not suffer the Sacra- 
mentarians to be prayed for, and 
believes them inevitably damned, 
187 — he has always the Devil in his 
mouth ; his scandalous Prayer, in 
which he says he has ncvcn* offended 
the Devil, 188, &c.— his blind hatred 
to the Oblation and Canon of the 
Mass, 189 — he retains the Real and 
permanent Presence subsisting out 
of the use of the Sacrament, 191 — 
remarkable letters of Luther in be- 
l^lf of the permanent Presence, 



193y Bucr-^UB DucCiiiM abooC ffie 
Eucfaarist chonged immediately af^ 
ter his death by the Divines of Wit. 
tenber^ 196— towards the end of 
Ins dsTS be is more fwioas than 
ever; ms passion against the Doc- 
tors of Louvain, 197 — his last sen- 
tioieats concerning tbe Zningjiaas, 
ik. — his death, 199 — a new piece 
produced by Mr. Burnet, aboot 
Luther's sentiment touching a rec- 
onciliation with the Zuittshans, ib. 
— ^Luther's consnltatkn wout Po- 
lygamy, 181 , &G. — ^Lnther'a Tbefds 
to 3tir up the Luthramns to rise in 
arms, 277 — what he says of the 
Pope, whom he compares to a mad 
wcu^ ib. — the difference between 
Luther and Calvin, 334 — ^Lather 
less bitter than Calvin, ik. 
Luihermu (the) take up arms under 
the conduct m the Landgrave, 77— 
they unite under the name of Pro- 
testants, 78— what they say in the 
book of Concord about the tenth 
Articleof the Augsbure'Confession, 
83 — the Lutherans' shuts in defence 
of their Variatioos, 85— in their 
Doctrine, the Sacraments operate 
ex opere operatOy 93 — they believe 
Infant Baptism necessary to Salva- 
tion, 102 — their Variations in what 
they have retrenched Ccom the Con- 
fessions of Augsburg, 97 — the Lu- 
therans ajvree that Justification, 
Regeneration, and Sanctification, 
are confounded by Luther and Me- 
lancthon, IGO — according to the 
Lutheran principles, the uncer- 
tainty of Justification acknowl- 
edged by Catholics ought to cause 
no trouble of c(Hiscienc(^ 104 — ^they 
acknowledge the Sacrament of 
Penance and Sacramental Absolu- 
tion, 108 — what they say of the 
Mass in the Augsburg Confession 
and Apolo^, 111 — they cut off the 
Oblation ofthe proposed mfts, ib.— 
what they have invented m order ta 
render this Oblation odious, 1 12— 
what they say of Prayer for the 
Dead, and Aerius who rejected it, 
113 — ^their calumnies about invo- 
cating Saints, and concerning Im- 
ages, 115— they dare not reject the 
authority of the Church of Rome, 
116 — the body of the Lutherans 
submit themselves to the general 



Council called by the Pope, 1 18 — 
Melancthon*s description of the 
Lutheran Churches, 159 — ^the Lu- 
therans are favorable to the dispen- 
sation of Julius II and to the first 
marriage of Henry VIII, 246 — their 
odd decision in this matter, 246 — 
their dispute relating to Ceremo- 
nies, ib. — Their Doctrine about 
Free-will self-contradictory, 288 — 
their division in the Assembly at 
Worms, 290 — they all with one 
voice condemn the necessity of ^ood 
works for Salvation, ib. — their di- 
visions break forth, 291 — at Frank- 
fort they make a new formulary to 
explicate the Eucharist, 292 — ^they 
condemn the Zuinglians at the Sy- 
nod of Jena, 295 — ^they meet at 
Naumburg, in order to agree about 
the Confession of Augsburg, 296 — 
they set up Ubiquity, 297 — their 
design in setting up Ubiquity, 298 
— two remarkable decisions of the 
Lutherans on the co-operation of 
Free-will, 299 — the perplexity and 
contradiction of the Lutheran Doc- 
trine, 300 — how they answer to the 
objections of Libertines, and to the 
difficulties of weak Christians, upon 
the co-operation of Free-will, 301 — 
their resolution is clearly Demi- 
Pelagian; a proof of the Demi- 
Pelagianism of the Lutherans, 303 
— ^the Lutherans scurrilously used 
by Calvin, 32,5— Fide YoL if, 

Mmmers, No reformation of Man- 

. nera in the Protestant Churches 1 55, 
176 — Vide Refonnation. 

Jfarmttg. Conference of Marpurg, 
wliat passed at it, 78. 

Jdmnwe, Those of the Augsburg 
Conression acknowledge in mar- 
liage a divine institution and prom- 
bes, 110 — ^Luther's marriage, 53 — 
Cark)8tadiu8*s marriage, »6.— -(£co- 
lamfMidius's marriage, 63 — Bucer's 
marriage, 8 l-£rasmus*s sentiments 
OD these scandalous marriages, 63 
«r-Liither*8 scandalous sermon upon 
marriage, 184, 185 — Thomas Cran- 
mer'a marriage, 224 — the Land- 
ertve'a second marriage — Vide 
Landgrave of Hesse. 

Jtfv% dau^ter of Henry VIII : they 
rebel against her in England, 267 
—4he restores Catholic rdi^on and 
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makes Cranmer be condemned, 
267. 

Mass, Low Mas^ abolished by 
Carlostadius, 50— Luther threatens 
his Disciples with re-establishins 
the Mass, ib, — ^the Mass abolished 
at Zurich, 65 — ^the Lutheran Mass, 
1 1 1 — Mass without communicants, 
1 14 — in what sense it is believed by 
Catholics that the Mass is profita- 
ble to the whole world, 113 — ^Lu-* 
ther's treatise for abolishing the 
Mass, 116 — ^in what sense we oSer 
in the Mass for the Redemption of 
mankind, 190 — ^the whole Mass is 
included in the sole Real Presence, 
190, 196, 197— what Melancthon 
does in order to destroy the Mass, 
191 — ^Mass for the Dead ietained 
in England by Hemy VIII. 234— 
Mass abrogated in Einglana under- 
Edward YI, 260-tiie Galilean l^ss 
and the rest are in substance the 
same with that of Rome, 261 — the 
Prayer begging the change of Bread 
into the ^y, 260, &c — what is 
the sense pf this Prayer, tb, — ^re- 
tained and afterwards taken away 
under Edward YI, ib. — Canon of 
the Mass ; what it is that Luther 
blames therein, 189— Vide Oblation. 

Mediation of Jesus Christ always 
necessary, 99. 

JdeUmesthon looks on Luther as an ex- 
traordinary man, 41 — he owns that 
Luther had allowed Transubstan- 
tiation to certain Churches in Italy, 
46— what he says of Carlostadius, 
49 — what he writes to Camerarius 
concerning Luther's marriage, 54 — 
his anxiety on Luther's account, 55 
—be bewails the passionate trans- 
ports of Luther, 56 — in regard to 
the Doctrine of Free-will he IS more 
moderate than Luther, ib, — he la^ 
ments the condition which the world 
was brought to by the disputes 
about the Eucharist, 75— he is scan- 
dalized at Luther's Doctrine rdatp 
ing to the Eucharist, 76— the quan- 
dary he is in how to excuse the 
Luid^ve inrho had taken up arms 
to mamtain Luther's Reformation, 
78— he ijs present at the Conference 
of Marpurg, t^. — he draws up the 
Confession of Augsburg, 81 — he 
mal^ the Aporogy of h, 88 — how 
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de of Che Auphm% CoDfe i ao p re- 
Utine to the 8u|»per, 8S — he is 
CAra«il to expfCM in the Apdoey 
d» IHerml Mnie of the words oTlE- 
gUtntJOii, 83-— he knows not his 
own meaning, when in the Apology 
be denies tlmt good works merit 
liie everlasting, 96 — reroarksble 
words of Nfelancthon on the altera- 
lionB he hass mind should be made 
in the Confession of Augsburg, 120 
—his trouble about the new designs 
of war, which were approved b^ 
LfUther, 189 — he wavers on this 
head ; what he writes to Cavicra- 
lius concerning it, ib, — what he 
•avs of the Sacnunentarians* Doc- 
tnnc about the Eucharist, 125 — his 
notion of equivocations in matters 
of Faith, 137 — he bc^ns to doubt 
of Luth^s Doctrine ; nis unskilful- 
utm in divinity, 141 — Ratramnus^s 
book puzzles mm, 14S — he ¥rishe8 
lor a new decision about the Eu- 
iharist, 143 — he is for owning the 
Pope*B authority, 146— how he was 
drawn over to Luther, 147 — how 
ho excuses Luther's passion, 149 — 
the beginning of his perplexities, 
150— how he owns that Luther's 
great fluccess was owing to bad 
principles, ib. — ho foresees the dis- 
orders tint would result from the 
contempt of Episcopal Authority, 
ib. — ^hc complains that discipline 
was quite ruined among the Lu- 
theran Churches, 151 — he bewails 
the licentiousness of the Party who 
decided points of Religion at table, 
154 — tymnnized over by Luther; 
he thinks of retiring, 150--he is put 
to a plunge ; his whole life long he 
is in search after his religion, 159, 
160-— what tenets he look^ upon ill- 
explained, 168 — at the very time he 
thmks of reforming the Confession 
of Augsburg he declares he stands 
by it, 163— his sentiments nbout 
the necessity of owning the Pope 
and Bishops. 1 64 — at the Assembly 
of Smalkald he is of opinion that 
the Council called by the Pope 
riiould be acknowledged, ib. — rea- 
sons for the restriction he made to 
his subscription of the articles of 
Smalkald, 167-vMelancthon*8 re- 
markable words concemiog the 
«aUK«ty of the Church, 1^-^e 



cannot direst himseir of the opinioir 
of imputed justice whatever grace 
God oestows to reclaim faun ; two 
truths by him confessed, ib.—be 
foresees the dreadful consequences 
of the subversion of Church Au- 
thority, 171 — ^the grounds of his 
errors; he alleges the promiees 
Ibade to the Church, and does not 
sufficienUy trust in them, 178— Jie 
writes to Camerarius that the Prot- 
ant Princes and Doctors are eaually 
insupportable, 174 — the prodigies, 
the prophecies, and the horoscopes 
which affiivht him, 176— his Dog- 
matical advice concerning Polyga- 
my, 181 — he labors to render the 
Real Presence momentaneoos, and 
to place it solely in the actual use 
thmo( 189 — ^nooth^ means does 
he find of destroying the Mass than 
by denying the permanent Pres- 
ence;^ his reasons, 191 — his dis- 
sembling with Luther on this sob- 
iect, 19^he is present at the Con- 
ference of Ratisbon, 879— his opin- 
ion concerning Omander, 888— he 
is against rejecting Ceremonies, 28S 
— ho strives to undermine Luther's 
doctrine about the Real Presence, 
884 — he draws up the Sazonic Con- 
fession of Faith, ib. — ^he there ex- 
Slains the article of the Eucharist 
ifierently from that of Augsbui^ 
885 — ^he changes his opinion con- 
cerning the Will of Gtod, with re- 
spect to sin, 887 — his Doctrine on 
the co-operation of Free-wfll, tt.— 
his Doctrine on Free-will con- 
demned by his Brethren, 888— ho 
owns the distinction between venial 
and mortal sins, 889 — he complains 
of the Decisions which the Doctors 
of the Party made against him at 
their drinking bouts, 890— he de- 
clares, with the rest of the Luther- 
ans, that good works are not neces^ 
sary for salvation, id. — the question 
of Ubiquity makes him incline to- 
wards the Sacramcntarians, 893— 
whether Melancthon was a Cal- 
vinist with respect to the Eucharist, 
ib. — Melancthon*s deplorable con- 
dition, and his death, 895. 
MerU. The Church traduced by the 
Lutherans upon the merit of good 
works, 94 — Ae merit of good 
woriLs asserted in the Confe«»oa 
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of Augsburg and Apology, 95 — 
there is something in lite everlasting, 
which falls not under merit, 97 — 
merit of Condignity, 98 — merit of 
Congruity, 99 — how the merits of 
Jesus CHrist are ours, and how im- 
puted to us, 100 — of merit accord- 
ing to Bucer, 105 — ^the merits of 
Samts are profitable to us by Bu- 
cer's Confession, 106 — the merit of 
good works retained by the English 
under Henry VIII, 238 — and own- 
ed in the Confession of Wirtenberg, 
289--in 1557 received by the CaJ- 

▼inista of France, 340 Vide VoL 

II. 

Miracle. Luther requires of the Ana- 
baptists that they should warrant 
their pretended mission by Mira- 
cles, 37 — the miracles Luther boasts 
of, 38 — ^the Zuinglians will not bear 
the mention of any miracle in the 
Eucharist, 139 — Calvin confesses a 
miraculous presence of the Body of 
Jesus Christ in the Eucharist, 318 
— ^he shifts off the miracle whch he 
admits in the Supper, 324 — what is 
the miracle of the Eucharist accord- 
ing to the Fathers, ib. — the Calvin- 
ists were more sensible of the ne- 
cessity of admitting a miracle in the 
Eucharist than they did in fact ad- 
mit one, 325. 

Mission. Luther pretends his mission 
was extraordinary, 36 — ^he con- 
fesses the necessity of mission, 37, 
60 — ^he receives his mission from the 
Prince, in order to make his Eccle- 
siastical visitation, 152. 

Monastery, Pillasng of Monasteries 
under Henry vUi; 229. 

Monks. Moniks reckoned among the 
Saints in the Apology of the Augs- 
burg Confession, 101. 

Mondue, Bishop of Valence; what 
Mr. Bumet says of him, 221 — ^he 
is present at thie Conference of Po- 
ifiy, 340— -he endeavors to find out 
some ambiguous formulary for the 
Supper, 343 — his empty discourses 
on the Reformation of manners, 
346 — his private marriage, ib. 

More, Thonuuj Lord Chancellor of 
E^ngland, is condemned to death for 
not owning the King supreme head 
ofthe Church, 227. 

Munetr, Father ofthe Anabaptists, 
peesclies without mission, 37— Lu- 



ther condemned him on this head 
only, ib. 
Mystery, E<iuiv(Wtions of the Ssp 
cramentarians on this word, 128 — 
an the mysteries of Jesus Christ are 
signs in some respects, ib, 

Jfaumburg, assembly of the Luther- 
ans at, and what passed there, 290. 

Oblatton ofthe Eucharist cut off fixm- 
the Lutheran Mass, 112 — ^whw 
was invented in order to render this 
Oblation odious, ib. — how the Ob- 
lation of the Eucharist is profitable 
to the whole world, lli-4t is a 
necessary consequence from the 
Real Presence ; the Lutherans 
themselves own as much, 190, 191, 
196 — ^it is suppressed in ESngland 
under Ekiward VI, upon a false 
pretence, 260, 264— FWc Mass. 

(Eeolampadxus takes up the deAnce 
of Carlostadius, 57 — ^his character, 
62 — ^what Erasmus says of his mar- 
riage, and the rest of his Iiiliiniwi 
63 — ^he writes against the Real 
Presence, ib. — ^his death, 125— he 
had admonished Bucer, that there 
was nc^ng but trick in his equivo- 
cations, 129. 

Operation, ex opere operaio, ill-under- 
stood by Protestants, 99, 113, 114 
— ^it is admitted by them, 93. 

Ordination of Pastors still preserved 
in the Church of Rome by Luther's 
own Confession, 117 — ordination 
of Bishops and Priests regulated by 
the Parliament in England, 256. 

Origin ofthe contests between Luther 
and Carlostadius, 49. 

Oriemonde, a town in Thuringia, 
where Cariostadius takes shelter, 
51— he there raises great distur- 
bances, and drinking with Luther 
declares war against him« 52. 

Ornaments preserved in the Lutheran 
Mass, 111— and in En^and,9a8. 

Osiander renews the XXx&ne of im- 
jMmation, 4G— he is present at the 
Conference of Marpurg, 78— his 
sister marries Thomas Qnxuaer, 
223 — Osiander's character and his 
Doctrine about Justification, 881 — 
the profane 'sjnrit of Osiander ob- 
senred by Calvin, 28!^— the notions 
that Protestants had of OsiMidflr, 
ib.~^ke keeps within no beandsy 
28^-hisDoctrine on JiMtifieitklili 
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■pued •ttbeCoBfereneeoTWonna, 
Si— iM timmub in Pnian, 99S. 

fmi»» The prcVnded cooaohatioD 
of the Pshs lacukj oTDmnitTooii- 
eoncerning the mrofce of Henry 
VIII. M7. 

Pm»€kmnm» iUJhtHui, li3. 

PWiwfj r«bel in Gennany, imtigiied 
by Luther*!! Doctrine, 52, 129. 

J^enmmct. The Lutherans acknofwl- 
edgc the Sarrament of Penance aikd 
Sacramental Absolution, 106 — 
Henry VIII confirms the Churches 
Faith of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, S36. 

Peter trJHUy. The sentiments of 
Cardinal Peter D*AUW, Bishop of 
Cambray, on the Reformation of 
the Church, 90 and 21. 

Peler Marit/r is called into Endand 
to bei^in the Reformation Uiere. 
Uis Doctrine on the Eucharist, 250 
— Ilia opinion of the equiTocations 
of the rest of the Ministers, 345. 

Mrcy, Lardj Anne Boleyn wisely de- 
clares that she was married to him 
before she was wedded to Henry 
VIII, 230^what the engageroent 
which Lord Piercy had with Anne 
Boleyn, ib, 

PUtoriiUf a famous Protestant, pres- 
ent with Buccr and Melancthon at 
the Confhrence of Ratisbon, 279. 

Poistyt Conference of Poissy, 340 — 
how und(;rtaken, Uf. — matters han- 
dled i n tills Conference, and its open- 
in a;, 341 — all there in commotion at 
what Beza advanced against the 
Real Presence, 342. 

Polygamy, warranted by Luther and 
the other heads of the Party, 181 — 
the Landgrave's instruction, and the 
dogmatical advice of Luther and 
the other heads of the Party upon 
polygamy, 181, 183, 200. 

pipe. Luther's submission to the Pope, 
30 — Luther's passionate transports 
against the Pope, 1 46 — Melancthon 
is for owning the Pope's authority, 
146, &c 165— the evils that resulted 
fipom rejecting it, 150 — owned by 
Capito, 151 — tnc Pope's Supremacy 
rrjectcd in Englana on false prin- 
ciples, 253— fS* Vol. II. 

Prauer, Bucer undertakes the defence 
of the Church's prayer, 106— prayer 
and oblation for the dead, ^at is 
•aid of them by the liUthoifns, 112 



ealonuuefl on Ifae pcm«as ve 
to Sainta, 114 — Lafter's 
scandalous prarer, in which be siTB 
he had nerer oAndcd the Devil, 1^ 
— prayer for the dead oonfimed by 
Heniy Vlil, 2M» 238— fctuiedfir 
awhiie, and then abraeated oDdor 
Edward VI, 261— m£lic prajos 
r c fo TU Mi d in Englana by the Fuiis- 
ment, 259 — prayers for the dead re- 
ceived in the Confession of Aogs- 
borg and by the CahiniatBin 1557, 
34a 

Preeenefi of the body of Jesus Chnst 
in die Eudharist, on w^iat groonded, 
49, 65, 76 — inseparable firam Tnn- 
■nbstantiation, 70, 71 — it raises 
honor in Zuingiius, 89 — ^whether it 
be groes and carnal, 90, 127, 128, 
141 — ^Real Presence the foundaboo 
of spiritual union, 87 — if the Pres* 
ence of the body be no more than 
spiritual, the worda of the institu- 
tion are in vain, 127 — they have a 
difficulty in rejecting the Real 
Presence, 87 — how spiritual, 126 
— ^whether a local presence of the 
body of Jesus Christ in the Eucha- 
rist ought to be admitted, 127— 
whether the presence of the body 
of Jesus Christ be durable in the 
Eucharist, 137«-rthe real permanent 
presence, and subsisting when not 
m use, retained by Lutb^, 137, 191, 
192 — ^the Real Presence owned m 
the Greek Church by Mr. Buroef s 
Confession, 259 — tnie Real Ptes- 
ence believed by the "Rngliwli in 
1548,263— absolutelyrejected, 260, 
264 — ^the liberty of bdievin^ it af- 
terwards allowed, ib, — Calvm ad- 
mits a presence of the body of Jesus 
Christ in the Eucharist that is in- 
efiable and miraculous, 329— he 
admits a presence that is proper and 
peculiar to the Supper, tii^^ 
eludes the miracle of tnis preaeiee 
after having confessed it, 324— a 
possa^ of Calvin for a Real Pres- 
ence mdependent of Faith, 331— 
Vide Eucharist, R^dity, Transob- 
stantiation — Vide VoL 11. 

Preservative. How Calvin's doctrine 
is explained in the book called ''The 
Preservative," 329. 

Pride of Calvin, 333. 

Primacy of the JPope — Vide Pope. 

ProUsUmts. All Protestants look OD 
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as didr head, 81 — ^whence 
came the name of Protestants, 78 
— their confedeiscy after the Diet 
of Augsburg, 121 — ^they despise the 
authority ofBishops and ecclesias- 
tical discipline, 151 — their Refor- 
mation whereon grounded accord- 
ing to Melancthon, ib, — no Re^r- 
mation of manners among Protes- 
tants, 155 — the Protestants of Ger- 
many favorable to the dispensation 
of Julius II, and to the first mar- 
riage of Henry VIII, 245— remarks 
on the conformity of the sentiments 
of Protestants with the sentence of 
Clement VII, 246--the Protestants 
of Germany vanquished by Charles 
V, 278 — ^what opinion Protestants 
had of the Calvinists, 333 — ^e 
Holy Fathers force respect fix>m 
Protestants, though against their 
will, 336. 

Prtuaia set all in commotion by Osi- 
ander, 281 — this country turns Lu- 
theran, 281, 282. 

Ptlugitu, Bishop of Naumburg, pres- 
ent at the Conference of Ratisbon, 
979 — he puts the finishing strod^e 
to the book of the Interim, ib. — 
he presides in the Conference of 
Worms, 290. 

Purgatory, The Church's doctrine 
on Purgatory confirmed by Henry 
VUI, 234, 938— retained for a 
while, then Aolished under Ed- 
ward VI, 277. 

PurUmns, What James I, King of 
England, said of the Puritans, 332. 

RaHtBoiu Conference of Ratisbon in 
1541, and what passed at it, 279 — 
another Conference of Ratisbon in 
1549, and what passed at it, 280. 

Ratramnus, Ratramnus*s Book puz- 
zles Melancthon, 142 — what the 
dimute in Ratramnus's time, 143. 

Jlsy^. Luther had at the beginning 
« great mind to subvert the reality, 
firom a very strange motive, 45— the 
jeaUty attacked by Carlostadius, 
48,51 — impugned by Zuinglius,61 
strongly defended by Luther, 67 — 
Melanctlion labors to place the re- 
ality during the time of the sole use 
of the Sacrament, 189 — Calvin 
makes vain efforts to keep up the 
idea of reality, 328 — he cannot sat- 
isfy the notion of reality impressed 
bj our Lord's institution, t6.— the 



reality well ezpiessed by the Pre- 
lates assembled «t Poissy, 346^- 
Vide Euchaiist, Real Presence^ vide 
VoLJI. 

RefomuitUm of the Church desired 
more than an age ago, 18 — ^the 
Reformation that was desired 
touched only discipline, and not 
fiiith, 80 — two ways of desiriDg the 
Reformation of the Church, SI — 
the Reformation of Protestants es- 
tablished by seditions and wars, 42 
— ^the Reform makes two separate 
bodies in Germanv by different 
Confessions of Futh, 81 — it is re- 
sdved in the new Reformation to 
take arms, 121 — ^no Reformation of 
manners in the Protestant Church, 
155, 174, 186, 296— the causes of its 
progress, 158 — ^no authority in the 
Reformation to terminate their dis- 
putes, 283, 286, 292, 296— Refor- 
mation in England, tkde England : 
whether the progress of the R«^ 
ormation be due to the reading ot 
Scripture, and how, 249 — founda- 
tion of the Reform laid on the ruins 
qf ecclesiastical authority, 255— the 
Reformation under Edward began 
in England by Peter Martyr, and 
Bemardin Ochin, 258 — all order 
subverted in the English Reforma- 
tion, 263 — whether any advantage 
can be drawn firom the sudden pro- 
gress of pretended Reformation, 264 
— ^tbe Reformation goeifrom one 
excess to another, 288^M)&— vain 
discourses of the Bishop of Valence 
on the Reformetion of manners, 346 
—Vide Vol. II. 

Reformers, or the heads of the Rei^ 
ormation, careful to secure them- 
selves : Cranmer the only one 
among them that dies for this cause, 
281. 

Senmsum of Sins— Fide Sin. 

Rome, The Church of Rome praised 
and respected by Luther, 30. 

Sacrament, In the Lutheran doctrine 
the Sacraments operate ex opere 
operatOj 93-7-what the Lutherans 
tnink of tiie seven Sacraments, 109 
^-equivocation of the Sacramenta- 
lianson the word Sacrament, 128 
— the seven Sacraments retained 
by the English under Heniy YUlf 
2387* 
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piore to Lutber dmt be aitmittiwl a 
kind of figure, 73 — Cbe SacmneD- 
taiian dtfpute andemimea tbe 
poundworK of the RefonnatioD, 
77— Calvin ovrns h, i*. — the SacA- 
mentaiiaM ofler to mibaciibe the 
Conftnaioo of AogabnrE ezcepciiig 
thr SuppcT-article, 51 — Diey are not 
more uteadv in explaining their 
Faith than 'the Liithenna, 86— 
their eoinroeating on the Eocbariat, • 
]2&~tneT make words ngnifV just 
what th^ pk-aw, and inure them- 
Mtcv to Dtrain all kind of language, 
61, 125, 129, 139, 143, 145— in to- 
ken of p««ce they celebrate the 
Supper with Luther, 13S — ^Luther's 
wrath again enkindles against 
th<'m, 1S6 — Lutlier will not have 
the SacrenK^tarians any longer 
pmvf^ for, and beli(.'\'ea them irre- 
vocably damnr^, 187. 

Sarrifice. LuUief 9 doctrine imports a 
Sacrifice, 196— rw* Mass, VoL II. 

5a/ra/iofi. Cortaintv of salvation 
tausht by Calvin, 306. 

Salinfaclipn. SatiHfactory wwks 
owned in the Apoloor for the 
Au^biir» Confession, 101. 

Snrony. The Saxonic Confession of 
Faith, wfiy mad<', and by what au- 
tlmr, 2>^1-^Ik)w the Eucnaristic ar- 
ticli' is there explained, 285 — other 
alteration.s made in lliis Confession, 
on tlie will of God touching sin, and 
the co-operation of Froc-will, ib. — 
a consideruble article in the Saxonic 
Confession relating to the dbtinc- 
tion of mortal and venial sin, 889. 

Scripture. Luther boasts of under- 
standing the Scripture better than 
ever ony man had done, 66 — Luther 
owns that tlic Scripture is miracu- 
lously j>ropervwl in the Church of 
Ilonte, 116 — in what sense Henry 
VIII |M>rmits tlic people to read 
Script un», 249 — whetlier the pro- 
pTivs of the Reformation be owng 
to nMiding of tlie Scripture and how, 
ih. — how tlM»y impose on men by 
HeriiUun» ill-iiitor|>retcd,250 — what 
^jc iloly Fatlicrs have eaAA of the 



manner of imdaBtandiiif fieriEp- 
tiire, S5S— FUe Vol. U. 

SedUimu. The fint fruits of Ladm^ 
preaching 43. 

Se m i P c l ag iit s m , laTored in the Cco- 
frsMon of Augabur^ 92— and bjr 
MdaDCthoo, 287 — taoght by the 
rest of the Lutherana, 303— Ftfe 
VoLIL 

Sipt, How the Eochariat is a sigD, 
158— all the mysteries of Jesus 
Christ are ai^ns m certain re^|>ect8, 
129 — Calvin is not content with re- 
cehring a sign in the Supper, 311 

Sm. Errors of the Ziiinglians on 
otiginal sin, 60 — the finrgiveness of 
siiis purel^r gretuitous, acctxdiog to 
the Council of Trent, 94 — enume- 
ration of sins retained in confession 
by the Lutherans, 108— Hfordveness 
or sins conserved in the Church of 
Rome by Luther^s Confessioii, 116 
— a confflderable article in the Con- 
fession of Saxony on mortal and 
venial sins. 289. 

SnuikaltL The Lutherans labor to 
form the Smalkaldic ConfederacT, 
132 — the Assembly of Smalkald 
occasioned by the Council called 
by Paul III, 144— Luther flies oat 
against the Pope in the Articles of 
Smalkald, 14€^ — in the Assembly 
<^ Smalkald, Melancthon is cf 
opinion that they should own the 
doundl summoQfld by the Fope^ 
167. 

Somerset (Duke of) begins the Re^ 
ormation in England, 258 — whether 
this Duke had any thing of show of 
a Reformer, 266. » 

Song. Latin Song retained in &e 
Lutheran Mass, 111. 

StaphiluSj Professor of Divinity at 
Koningsbcrg, 292 — ^his remarkable 
conversion, tfr. 

Sirasbwrg. TheStrasburgConftaBoa 
of Faith, or of the four cities, 81— 
equivocal terms of Uiis Confession 
on the Article of the Supper, 85— 
the Confession of Strasburg ex- 
plains Justification in the same 
manner as the Church of Rooie, 
105— they at the same time receive 
at Strasburg two contrary Confes- 
sions of Faith, 280— Fide VoL H. 

Substance, Why this word is em- 
ployed in the Eucharist, dQ-^Vidt 
Vol. II. 
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(The) are incensed against 
ler, 132. 

(The) of Luther, to excite the 
lerans to take up arms, 277. 
5 ^qtUuas. Luther's odd doubt 
e salvation of this Saint, 110. 

8 {St.) of Canterbury, razed out 
e list of Saints by the English, 
-the behaviour of this Saint 
i difierent from that of Thomas 
Lmer, ib, 

9 Cranmer-^Vide Cranmer. 

f CromweU — Vide Cromwell. 
9. More — Vide More. 
» Muncer — Vide Muncer. 
n, {Cardind oft) Archbishop 
yons, presides in the Confer- 
of Poissy, 341. 

bstaniialion attacked by Lu- 
45 — Variation of Luther on 
[Substantiation, ib. 76 — it fol- 
from his expressions, 46, 145 
d from that of Melancthon in 
Apology, 191 — ^Transubstan- 
n destroys not the Sacrament, 
why the name of bread re- 
d, 74 — why the Church makes 
•f the word transubstantiation, 
Transubstantiation, according 
e Zuinglians, is established by 
er*s doctrine, 69 — ^and accora- 
the Divines of Leipsic and 
enberg, 195— the doctrine of 
tsubstantM||^n confirmed by 
ry VIII, Ho— and abolished 
r Edward VI, 263 Vide 

n. 

uuther's strange doctrine about 
igainst the Turk, 30. 

!y, taught by Luther, 75 — 
tained by lUyricus and his 
Is, 293 — the question of Ubi- 
' causes Melancthon to incline 
ids the Sacramentarians, ib, 
Fbiqoity, afler Melancthon's 
I, established throughout al- 
all Lutheranism, 295 — ^Ubi- 
' rejected by the Calvinists, 
-Vide Vol. It. 

Ay. The Communion of the 
nthy bow real according to 
in, 321 — ^how the unworthy 
vo the body of Jesus Christ 
rat receiving the spirit of it, 323. 

ons of Luther on Transubstan- 
n, 46, 76— Variatioiifl of tbe 



tenth Article of the An^burgCoj^ 
fession, 82 — the Lutherans' evasifln 
with respect to these Variations, 85 
— ^thdr Variations in what they 
have lopped from the Confession 
of Augsburg, 97 — Variation of the 
Sacramentarians, how astonishing^ 
86 — ^Variations in the Acts of the 
Calvmists, 337— Ftde aU the itfier 
titles, vide VoL II. 

War, Luther and the Lutherans con- 
fess that it is not lawful for them to 
makewar, 39, 51, 52, 121, 173— they 
recant, 33, 77, 121, 174, 277— Fiife 
Leasip^ vide Vol. II. 

WestphaluSy a famous Lutheran, 
teaches Ubiquity, 293. 

Wirtemberg, The Confession of Faith 
of Wirtemberg, why made, and by 
what authors, 284 — ^the Article of 
the Eucharist is there otherwise 
couched than in that of Augsburg 
285 — the merit of good works is 
there confessed, 289. 

Wittenberg. Agreement of VTitten- 
berg, and its six Articles, 134 — 
issue of this agreement, 138— the 
Divines of Wittenberg own that 
there is no avoiding the Sacrifice, 
Transubstantiation, and Adoration, 
otherwise than by changing Lu- 
ther's doctrine, 195— the iSvines 
of Wittenberg change Luther's doc- 
trine immediately after Ms death, 
19&— the Lutherans unflUe to an- 
swer the arguments of the Divines 
of Wittenberg, ib. — the Divines of 
Wittenberg come back to Luther's 
sentiments, and why, 197. 

Works. Satisfactory works owned 
in the Apology of the AuCTbure 
Confession, 101 — ^the merit m good 
wwks, vide Merit. — The necessity 
of good works, in order to salva^ 
tion, condemned by the Atherans, 
290. 

Worms. The Conferences of Worms, 
in order to reconcile both religions, 
290 — Assembly at Worms in 1 557. 
whither the Reformed Chcirches or 
France and Gkneva send Beza and 
Faiel,33a 

ZtdngHus, his character and doctrine 
on the salvation of Heathens, 57, 58 
-yfab orrors on original siii, 60— 
his tnon on baptinn^61^b6 tbcoes 
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aoue better than he, TO—i whole 
■ynod of ZuiogUuM id Poiuiil as- 
■eit the nune tnith, 71 — Ihej prore 
to Luther that he admits a kiod oT 
GgormtiTO neniw, 78— they wiil not 
bMr K miracle or omnipotence 
nokai »f in the Euduiis^ 139— 



all him nMdmui, IBB — Lulber's 

ZuingUuis, 198 Zuinglanism 

nina pmind id Eagkn^ iSS— 
m Znm^iuis are condemDol bjr 
•■- '-"- ' — ■■ r scoffi 
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